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RE POET OF THE COUNCIL, 

Read at tub Annivebsary Meeting on the 28Tn May. 

#> 

The Council have the pleasure of submitting to the Fellows 
the customary Annual Report on the financial and general 
condition- of the Society. 

Members .—The number of new Fellows added to the roll of 
the Society during the year ending April SOtlj is 292, besides 
one Honorary and two Honorary Corresponding Members. In 
the previous year (1875-6), the number of new Fellows was 
206; in 1874-5, 294; and in 1873-4, 342. On the other hand, 
there have been removed by death 66, by resignation 43, and 
by default of subscription 45: making the net increase 138. 
In the year 1875-6 the net increase was 149; in 1874^-5, 202; 
and in 1873-4, 177. The Society has lost also by death 
^4 Honorary Corresponding Members. The total number of 
Fellows (exclusive of Honorary) on the list, April 30th, was 
3295, of whom 760 were Life Members. 

Finances .—The total net income of the Society for the 
financial year ending Slst of iJeccmbcr, 1876 (exclusive of 
balance in hand and special Parliamentary grant), was 
8611Z. 11s. Sd., of which 7109Z. 11s. consisted of the subscrip¬ 
tions of Fellows. Those amounts'compare favourably with 
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the same items of previous years: thus in 1875 the income 
was 79342.15s. 10(2., and subscriptions 64412. lls. In 1874, 
76112. lls. 10(2. and 64252. Is. 6(2.; and in 1873, 67522. 4s. 4(2. 
and 56432.19s. 6(2. 

The net expenditure, as will be seen by the annexed 
llalance-sheet, was 68702. 13s. 1(2. ^1® the previous year it was 
56832. 48.10(2. Part of this increase is duo to the greater 
amount spent on Expeditions, viz. 10512. 9s. as compared with 
6212. 3s. 4(2., and the rest chiefly to the greater cost of the, 
publications and maps. No money was invested within the 
year. 

The Finance Committee of the Coiincil have, as in former 
years, held their Monthly Meetings, supervising the accounts 
of tlio Society. The Annual Audit was held in April, the 
Auditors, whose signatures are appended to the annexed 
Balanc('-shcot, being the Kight Hon. Lord Cottesloe and Sir 
Kawson W. Paw'son, on behalf of the Coimcil, and Ccneral 
Sir George Balfour, m.p., and H. Jones Williams, Esej., on 
behalf of the Fellows. The thanks of the CouncH and of 
the Socii'ty at large are due to these gentlemen, for having 
freely devoted so much of tln^ir valuable time to this arduous 
task. 



Report %f the Council. 
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Statement Rowing the Receipts and Expenditube of the Society from 
the Year 1848 to the 31st Uec. 1876. 


In 1856 a Treasury Grant of 
10002 for the East African 
Expedition received. 

In 1860 a Treasury Grant of 
25002. for the East African 
Expedition received. 

In 1869 Legacy of Mr. 

Roniamiu Oliveira, 15062. 
17*. Id. 

In 1870 Legacy of Mr. Al¬ 
fred Davis, 18002. 

In 1871 Legacy of Sir Rf)- 
derick Murchison, 10002. 

In 1872 Amount of Mr. 

James Young’s Grant for 
the Livingstone Congo 
Expeditipu, 20002. 

In 1874 Amount of Mr. 

James Young’s Grant for 
the Uvingstont! Congo 
Expeditioli, 10412. 14s. 

In 1876 Special Parlia- 

nientory* Grant of 30002. 
towards the Kxfienscs of 
tiie Cameron Expedition. 


Year. 

Cash 
Rfceipts 
within the 
Year. 

Cash 
ADionnta 
invested in 
Jb’imds. 

PeduiAing 
Amounts 
Invested m 
Funds; actual 
Expenditure. 

. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 


8. 

d. 

1848 

696 

10 

5 




755 

6 

1 

1810 

778 

3 

0 




1098 

7 

6 

1850 

1,036 

10 

5 




877 

2 

10 

1851 

1,0.56 

11 

8 




906 

14 

7 

1852 

1,220 

3 

4 




995 

13 

1 

.1853 

1,917 

2 

6 




1675 

6 

0 

1854 

2,565 

? 

8 




2197 

19 

3 

1855 

2,584 

7 

0 




2636 

3 

1 

1856 

3.372 

5 

1 

533 

i6' 

0 

2814 

8 

1 

1857 

3,142 

13 

4 

878 

0* 

0 

3480 

19 

9 

1858 

3,089 

15 

1 


,, 


2944 

13 

6 

1859 

3,471 

11 

8 

950 

0 

0 

3423 

3 

9 

1860 

6,449 

12 

1 

466 

17 

6 

0406 

3 

7 

1861 

4,792 

12 

9 

1358 

2 

6 

3074 

7 

4 

1862 

4,659 

7 

9 

1389 

7 

6 

3095 

19 

4 

’18(;3 

5,256 

9 

3 

1837 

10 

0 

3655 

4 

0 

1861 

4,977 

8 

6 

1796 

5 

0 

3647 

7 

10 

1865 

4,905 

8 

3 

1041 

5 

0 

4307 

4 

5 

1866 

5,085 

8 

3. 

1028 

15 

0 

4052 

15 

0 

1867 

5,462 

7 

11 

1029 

0 

6 

3943 

17 

4 

1868 

5,991 

4 

0 

1857 

3 

9 

4156 

17 

10 

1869 

6,8.59 

16 

0 

2131 

5 

0 

4646 

0 

8 

1870 

8,042 

6 

1 

3802 

0 

0 

3845 

10 

6 

1871 

6,637 

3 

7 

1000 

0 

0 

,3726 

4 

4 

1872 

8,119 

7 

9 

1999 

4 

6 

' 5871 

13 

2 

1873 

7,761 

18 

10 

2015 

1 

8 

6697 

12 

6 

1874 

8,753 

5 

10 

499 

0 

0 

7876 

2 

3 

1875 

7,934 

15 

l(f 

2002 

7 

6 

5683 

4 

10 

1876 

11,611 

11 

8 

• • 

« • 


6870 

13 

1 


Statement of Assets— Slst December, 1876. 


• 

Freehold House, Fittings, and Furniture, estimated 1 t 

(exclusive of Map Collections and Library) .. / 
Investments, viz.:— 

India 5 per Cent. Stock .£1000 0 0 

Great Western Railway per Cent. Debenture! « 

slock (Davis Bequest).f 

• l,ondon and North-Western Railway 4 per Cent.! Tnnrt « n 
Debenture Stock (Murchison Bequest) .. 
North-Eastern Jlailway 4 per Cent. Debenture 1 ji&QQ q q 

Stock.I ■* 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway Guaranteed! q ^ 

5 per Cent. Capital Stock .j 

March Exchequer Bills .^ .. .. 1000 0 0 

Balance at Bank and in hand. 


£ f d. 

20,400 < 0 




9,800 0 
*5,788 2 


Total .. .. 35^,586 2 1 

* This sum includes the Special Parliamcfhtary Grant of 30002. towards the 
expenses of the Cameron Expedition, transferred after Dec. 3lbt, 1876. 
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Publieations .—The 46th volume of the ‘Jourjial’ will be 
published during the present week, the issue having been 
delayed this year owing to the necessity of including ColonSl 
C. G. Gordon’s important Map of the connection of the Nile 
wilh the Equatorial Lakes, and its accompanying Paper, which 
were presented by its author aftcj; the rest of the ‘ Joumal ’ 
was ready for publication. Volume 20 of the ‘Proceedings’ 
has been completed, and throe parts of* Volume 21 issued to 
the Fellows, since the last Anniversary.* 

Livingstone Aid Expeditions .—The large amount expected to 
be charged in the present Balance-sheet, on account of Lieutenant 
Cameron’s Expedition, for wliich the Fellows were prepared in 
last year’s Report, was happily reduced to moderate .proportions 
in consequence of the liberality of Her Majesty’s Government, 
who sanctioned a grant of 3000^. towards the expenses of this 
truly national undertaking. The sum paid out of the Society’s 
funds on this aceount, as will be seen by the Balance-sheet, 
was only 1054Z. 9s. There are still some outstanding bills 
which will appear, it is expected, in the next Balance-sheet: 
and on the credit side, also, there will appear the amount 
(450^.) produced by the sale, a few weeks ago, of the schooner 
which brought Lieutenant Cameron’s followers from Loanda to 
Zanzibar. , 

Library .—739 books and pamphlets have been added 
to the Library during the past year, 535 (including all the 
pamphlets) being donations, and 204 pm-chased. Besides 
these, and with'out reckoning newspapers, 1214 separate parts 
or numbers of periodicals. Transactions, Reports, &c., have 
been received. 26 whole volumes and 55 separate parts have 
been obtained by gift in, or towards, completion of defective 
series. * 

In addition to the numerous pamphlets and small works put 
into covers on the Society’s premises, 313 volumes have been 
bouifd and 44 repaired during the past year. 

The sum of 108Z. 12s. 2d. Ifhs been expended by the Library 
Committee in purchasing books, and the further sum of 
114Z. ds.'bcZ. in binding. 

Among the more important accessions are:—Michaud’s 
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Biograpliio iJiiiversellG (45 vols.); the whole of the publica¬ 
tions resulting from the voyage of the Austrian frigate Novara 
ro\ind the earth (presented by the Austrian Government on the 
* application of Dr. Karl von Scherzer) ; the completion of the 
like works of the Swedish frigate Eugenie (presented by the 
B. Swedish Academy of Sciences); Giglioli’s Viaggio intorno 
al Globo della Magenta (presented by the Author); a collection 
of 17 African gramiftars, dictionaries, and vocabularies, by 
Crowther, Koelle, Krapf, Sebijn, Eeichardt, and others (pre¬ 
sented by the Chtlrch Missionary Society, through E. Hutchinson, 
Esq.) ; Mr. W. H. Hooper’s private journals of the voyages of 
the Eecla and Griper, &c., in search of a North-West Passage, 
6 vols. (presented by W. E. P. Hooper, Esq.); the 5 vols. now 
published of the 9th edition of the Encyclopsedia Britannica 
(presented by Messrs. Black and Co .); Pissis’s Geografia fisica 
de Chile (presented by the Chilian Minister, per T. K. Weir, 
Esq.); Sir T. D. Forsyth’s Report of the Mission to Yarkund, 
in 1873, Hunter’s statistical account of Bengal in 5 vols.. 
Eastern Persia, edited by Sir F. Goldsmid, and Burgess’s 
Antiquities of Kathiawar and Kachh (presented by H.M. Secre¬ 
tary of State for India, with many other valuable books and 
papers); the Due de Luynes’Voyage d’Exploration^ a la mer 
Morte; Bancroft’s Native races of the Pacific; the wanting 
volumes of the Collection des Guides-Jqp-nne; the Zoology of 
the Voyage of the Herald ; Wallace’s Geographical distribution 
of animals (presented by the Author); Rodriguez’s El Maranon, 
1684 (presented by Col. G. E. Church); the true travels of 
Captaine John Smith, 1630 (presented by W. Chandless, Esq.); 
the Atlases to Caillaud’s Voyage a Meroe; the Lficknow Album 
(presented by E. Bickers, Esq.); the completing parts of 
vol. i. and all vol. ii. of Reclus’ Geographie TJniverselle 
(presented by the Author); and two Albums of photographs of 
Adelaide (presented by the S. Australian Government, per J. 
Boothby, Esq.). • 

The whole of the Library has now been re-arranged and press- 
marked ; and the room afforded by the recently-added pre'Sses 
^ill permit of additions, at the preSbnt average rate, for two or 
three years. 

A second supplemental Catalogue, to include acquisitions 
from January, 1871, to Defcember, 1876, inclusively, is now in 
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course of preparation, having been authorized the Council 
oii the recommendation of the Library Committee. , 

The Library continues to be much consulted by Fellows of, 
the Society, private students, authors, and officers of the public 
departments. 

Map‘Room .—The accessions to the Map-Room Collection 
since the last Anniversary comprise 391 Maps on 1420 Sheets; 
5 Atlases, containing 73 Maps of the^e 10 Maps and 2 Atlases 
are by purchase. 10 Diagrams have been constructed on the 
establishment, and 3 others have been added by purchase. 

Among the most important acquisitions are:—602 Sheets of 
the Ordnance Survey Maps of Creat Britain, on various scales; 
presented by the First Commissioner of Works, through Major- 
General Cameron, Director. 73 British Admiralty Charts; 
presented by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, through 
Captain F. J. Evans, C.B., Hydrographer. 54 French Admiralty 
(Charts; presented by the Depot des Cartes et Plans de la Marine. 
328 Sheets of various India Topographical Surveys;*presented 
by n.M. Secretary of State for India, through the India Office. 
88 Sheets of the Spczial-Karte der OesterreicIiisch-IJngarischen 
Monarchic, scale » by purchase. 18 Sheets of Tracings, 

presented by Colonel C. G. Gordon, of the Nile between Berber, 
Khartum, and the Vk’toria Nyanza. Maps issued by General 
Stone, Chief *of the General Staff, Cairo; prepared by the 
Officers of the Khedive’s Expedition to the Upper Nile, Darfur 
and Abyssinia. 31 Sheets of Norwegian Maps and Charts; 
presented by^l’Institut Gcographiqufe do la Norvege. 7 Sheets 
of the Topographical Survey of Sweden; presented by Colonel 
V. von Vegesack, Director. Maps of E. Giles’s Exploration in 
Australia; prepared in the Surveyor-General’s Office, Adelaide, 
and presented by H.M. Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
Maps showing Professor Nordenskiold’s Tracks on the Kara Sea 
and to the mouth bf the River Obi, in 1876-6. Map of Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, Servia, and Montenegro, on 12 Sheets. Sheets 
of ^he Swedish Geological Survey; presented by Otto Torell, 
Director. Maps of the Stale Geological Survey of California*; 
presented by J. D. Whitney. Map to illustrate the History of 
the Geography of J*eru, prior to 1553, by Don Antonio Rai¬ 
mondi. , 36 Sheets of the Topographical Atlas of Switzerland; 
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presented by Colonel Siegfried, Chief of Federal Survey, Berne. 
Stanford’s Library Map of London, on 24 Sheets; purchased. 
Geological Map of Newfoundland, by Alexander Murray. Map 
‘showing the direction and probable intensity of the Winds in 
the North Atlantic Ocean, by Lieutenant L. Brault, French 
Navy; presented by J. F. J^ray, Esq. Geological Map of 
Scotland, by A. Geikie, ll.d ; presented by Messrs. W. and A. 
K. Johnston, Publishers. Mont Blanc, by E. Viollet leDuc; 
purchased. Map of Persia, compiled by Captain St. John, R.E., 
on 6 Sheets. Ma|) of Tur^^istan and the adjoining Countries, by 
Colonel J. S. Walker, R.E., 4 Sheets! 3 Parts of Spruner’s 
Atlas of Medieval Geography; presented by Justus Perthes, 
Gotha. Maps and Photographs by U.S. Geological and Geo¬ 
graphical Survey of the Territories; presented by Dr. F. V. 
Hayden, Director. Map of European Kussia, on 12 Sheets; 
purchased. Native Map of Chinese Turkistan; presented by 
II. Kopsch, Esq. Sheets of the Topographical Atlas of Den¬ 
mark ; presented by the Iloyal Danish Ministry of War, through 
Count von «Biilow. Maps by Dr. Petermahn from the Geogra- 
phische Mittheilungen. Physical and Statistical Atlas of the 
German Empire, Part I.; purchased. 

Grants ta Travellers. —Instruments have been lent in the past 
two years to the following travellers ;—]V[r. E. D. Young, r.n., 
proceeding to Lake Nyassa to form a Missionafy Settlement 
at Livingstonia, a complete Set of Instruments; amounting to 
951. 17s. 6d. These have now been transferred to the care of 
Dr. James Stewart, in charge of that Station.— W. L. Watts, 
Esq., F.R.G.S., Visit to Iceland, two aneroids and*one compass 
(prismatic); value 141. — Capt. Allen Young, r.n.r., Arctic 
Regions, Smith Sound: one pocket chronometer; boiling-water 
apparatus; three B. P. thermometers; one artificial horizon 
ana a mercurial barometer, both on Capt. C. George’s pattern ; 
value, 421. —Mr. H. B. Cotterill, Visit to Lake Nyassa : one 
prismatic compass; boiling-water apparatus; and two B. P. 
thermometers; a watch by Brock; value, 241. —Capt. AliJ^n 
YbuNG, R.N.R., Voyage pp Smith Sound to the Arctic Ex¬ 
ploring Expedition: a mercurial barometer, Capt. C. George’s 
pattern; boiling-water apparatus, and two B. P. thermometers; 
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a pocket chronometer; bottle of mercury; value, 29/. —Eev. 
Q. W. Thomson, East Coast of Africa: boiling-water appa¬ 
ratus, and 2 B. P. thermometers; value, 5/. —Lieut. C. Con- 
GREVE, R.N., Paraguay, South America: a sextant, 6 in.; 
artificial horizon, large, Capt. 0. George's pattern; value, 15/. 



Report ofjtke Council, 
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1376 i Abbott, Muj^r-Geiierol SfLunders. 2, Petersham-terrace, Queen's-gate, S.W. 
1868 •Abbott, Wm. S. D., ilsq. * 

1874- Abd-Ell-Kasak Bey. Naval College, Alexandria. 

1863 Abdy, Rev. Albei-t, M.A. Broad-st., Stamford ; and United University Club, 8. W. 

1859 Aberdiii'e, Right Hou. Lord. 1 , Queen's-gate, 8. ,* and Duffryn, Aberdare, 

Glamorganshire. 

1851 Abinger, W. K. Scarlett, Lord. Guards' Club, S'. IF. 

1876 Abrahams, Israel, Esq. 56, ltusscll-s(}uare, W.C. 

1865 Acheson, Frederick, Esq., C.K. Woodm Bridge, Co. Wicklow. 

1872 Acland, Dr. Ileury, v.R.s., D.C.L., M.r>. Oxford. 

1861 TO Acjand, J. Barton Arundel, Esq. Mount Peel, Canterbury, New Zealand. Care 

' of A, Milts, Esq., 34, Ilyde-park-gardens, IF. 

1874 Acland, Sir 'fhos. Dyke, Bai't., M.i*. Killerton, Exeter ; and Athenasum Club, 

1873 Acland, Lieutenant W. A. Dyke, r.n. Care of Dr. II. Acland, Oxford. 

187;$ Adams, Kras. 0., Esq. (Secietary of Embassy). Paris. • 

1872 'Adams, W. J., Esq. Care of Messrs. O. II. Payne and Co., 150 ^ 151, Fen- 

church-street, E.C. , 

1876 Adams, Wm. Maurice, Esq. 13, Bessborough-gardens, S^W. 

1878 Addeiley, Augustus J., Esq. 3, Porchester-gate, Jlyde-park, W. 

1877 * Adeane, Capt. E. S., R.N. 26, Eaton-place, S.W. 

1873 Adkins, Thomas, E.sq. II.M. Consul at Newchwang, China. 

1876 Agar, A. P., Esq. Care of Messrs. Grindlay and Co., 55, Parliament-street, S. IF. 

1859 20 Aiaslie, Colonel H. Francis. Bwlinytonrchambers, 180, Piccadilly, W.i and 

United Service Club, S. IF. 

1830 *Aiiiswoith, W. F., Esq.,F.S.A. Eavenscourt-villa,Neu>-road, Hammersmith, W. 

1876 Aird, David Alfred, Esq. 2, Sussex-gurdens, W.; and 7, Figtree-conrt, Temple, E.C. 

1 8 5 9 Airlie, Right Hon. Earl of, k.t. Holly-lodge, Cumpdea-hill, Kensington, IF. 

1860 Aitchison, David, Esq. 5, Pemhridge-square, Baytwater, W. 

1873 Aitken, Russell, Esq. 36, Great George-street, S.W. 

1876 Akroyd, Colonel Edward. Bank Field, Halifax, Yorks. 

1§30 •Albemarle, Right Hon. Earl of. y, Grosvenur-square, W.; Quiddenham- 
hall, Larlingford, Norfolk / and Elvedon-hall, Suffolk. 

1862 Alcock, Sir Rutherford, K.C.B., ii.C.L., &c. 14, Great Queen-street^ Westminster, 

S. IF. ; and Athenasum Club, S. W. , 

1838 •Aldam, William, Esq. Frichley-hall, nddr Doncaster. 
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30 Aldom, Joseph R. Esq., M.A., fh.d. Salvmy-house, Leyton, Essex. 

Aldrich, Captain Robert D., r.n. Windmill-road, Croydon, Surrey. ^ 

Alexander, General Sir Jas. Ed., K.C.L.B., P.H.A.S., F.U.S.K., &c. (14th Regt.). 
United Service Club, S. W.; and Wesierton-house, Bridge of Allan, E.B. 

Alexander, W., Esq. Care of Messrs. Grindlay and Co., bi. Parliament-street. 

Alexandeibon, Capt. Carl. Care of Messrs. Bruno, SUva and Son, 35, Crutched 
Friars, E.C. * 

Alibi'd, Lewi.s, Esq. 2, Little Love-lane, Ef. 

•Alison, James, Esq. Devonshire Chib, St. James's, S. W. 

Allan, G. W., Esq. Moss Parlf, Toronto* Canada, Care of Major Aylmer, 50, 
Jermyn-street, S. W. , * 

•Allci'oft, John I)., Esq? 108, Lancaster-gate, W.; JIarlington, Middlesex; and 
Stokesay, Shropshire, 

Allen, C. K. R., Esq.,II.M. Vice-Consul, Shanghai. Care of G. B. Allen, Esq., 
4, Paper-buildings,E.C. 

40 Allen, C. II., Esq. 1, West-hill, f/ighgate. 

•Allen, Herbert J., Esq., H.M. Consnl, Chinkiang. 10, The Norton, Tenby. 

Allen, Junes I’earce, Esq. 13, Waterloo-place,S.W, 

Allen, John Seymour, Esq. Woodficld, Pembroke ; and Balliol College, Oxford. 

Allen, Thos. 15., Esq. 40, Regent's-park-road, N. W. 

•Alniedii, Emanuel de, Esq. 11 , J/ydc-park-gardtns, W. 

Alstone, John, Esq. Western-road, Fortis-green, N. 

•Alt, W. J., Esq. Willcslcy, Cranhrooke, Kent; and Thatched-house Club, St. 
James's-streel, S. IVl 

Altschul, Dr., m.a., f. k. hist. a. 9 , Old Bond-street, IV; 

Ambler, Vmcenl, Es<]., M.i). ColoUle-honse, Cokille-square, Bayswater, W, 

50 Ames, Capt. EioiieJ Neville Frederick. The Hyde, Harpenden. 

Ameuney, l’role.ssor Antonins, F.n.A.S. 87, Seymmr-street, Hyde-park, TV. 

Amstel, Jonkheer J. W. Ploos Van, Esq. (Knight of the Order of tlie Netherland 
Lion, and llis Netherland Maje-sty's Cons.-Gen. for the Austialiaii Colonies and 
New ZealaiaD. Kcb.crsgracht, No. 163, Amsterdam. Care of Messrs. Hickie, 
Bo?ffinn and Co., l'J7, Leadeiihall-stri id, E.C. 

Ancona, J. S., Esq. 8, Juhn-slreel, Adelphi, W.C, 

Anderson, Ale.\. Dunlop, E»q. Ardsheal, Ballaehulish, Argyleshire. 

Anderson, Geo., E.sq., Deputy In-'pector-General of Army Hospitals. Care of 
Sir Charles M'Grigor and Co., Charlcs-strect, S. IV. 

Andeisou, Sir Ilem-y L., K.c.8.1. India-ojffice, S'. IV. 

Anderson, Sir James. 16, Warrington-crescent, IV. 

Anderson, James, Esq. 1 , BUliter-court, City, E.C. 

Anderson, R., Esq. 17, St. Helen’s-pl.ice, E.C.; and Hankofr, China. 

bo Anderson, Capt. S., U.K., c.M.a. Horse-Guards, Whitehall, S.W. ; and Junior 
United Service Club, IV. t * 

Ander.<!on, Wra. Jas., Esq. Sans Souci, Nciclands, near Cape Town, Cape of Good 
' Hoik. Care of Messrs. Sinclair, Hamilton and Co., 17, St. Helen' s-place, 
E.C. 
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Andereon, Colonel W. W. 15, Wcsthoume-square., Bayswater; and Lakcjield 
Glen Urqnliart, Inverness. 

Andrew, Capt. Chas. W. 2 , Foxley^road, Brixtim, B. W. 

•Andrew, William P., Esq. 29, Bryanston-sqmre, TP. 

Andrews, G. H., Esq, The Cedars, New Brentford. 

Andrews, John K., Esq. 14, Bi^/anston-sqmre, TP, 

Andrews, Thomas U., Esq,, j.p. 4, Cumherland-placc, Regent's-park, N.W. 

Andrews, Wm., Esq., c.ii. Care of E. Andrews, Esq., Strand-on-tfie-Grccn, 
Chiswick, Middlesex. * • 

Angas, George F., Esq. 48^ Norland-square, Hollaivl-park, IV. 

70 Angelo, Ily. Cavendish A., Esq. Asuncion, I'liraguny. 

Angier, E. .1., Esq. 79, Graceehurch-strret, H.C. 

Ansell, Maurice, Esq. Jlamvcr-squan: Cluh, Ilanorer-sqmrc, W. 

Ansted, Prof. D. T., m.a., f.k.s., &e. 4, Wrstminster-chambers, S.W.; 

AthentBum Club, B. \V .; and I'hc Red Towers, Melton, Woodhi'klje, 

Anstey, George \., Esq. Windham ('luh, B. HI 

Austruther,Maj.-Gen. Philip, C.n., Madras Artillery. Airth~castlc,byFalliirk,N.B. 
Anstruther, Capt. U. L., Rifle IJrigudc. Blue Gate, Ipswich. 

•Antrim, Win. Randal McDonnell, Earl of. Glenarin-cnstle, Lartie, Co. Antrim. 
Arbuymot, George, Esq. 23, Jlyde-parh-gardens, W. 

Arhuthnot, hieut.-CoI. George, K.ii.A. 5, Upper Eedesion-sireei, S. W. 

80 Arhuthnot, Hugh L., Esq. 69, Eaton-squarc, S. W. 

Archiliiild, Wm. Fredk. A., Esq. 3, Amersham-road, Putney, B. W. 

Ardagh, Cajit. John C., u.E. ./unior United Sercicc Club, B. TP. 

"•^jlrden, Richard Edward, E.sq. East Burnham-house, Buc/cvujhamshire. 
•Armistead, Rev. Charles John, m.a., f.s.a. Untied University Club, 6 ’. W. 
Armitage, Edward, Esq. 3, Ilall-road, St. .John’s-wood, N. IV. 

•Arniitstead, George, I'isq., M.i*. Errol-park, Errol, N. B, 

Armstrong, Sir Alexander, K.C.H., L1..R., F.ii.s., Director-General of the Navy 
Medical Dejifu tiiient. Admiralty, Bomerset-house, W.C. ; mnd .Junior Unded 
Service Club, S. TV. * 

Arnold, Edwin, E.sq., c.a.r. ^Daily Teleyrnph' Office, Fleet-street, E.C. 
Arnot, Hon. David. Eskdalt, Albania, Griqualand West, Cape of Good Hope. 
90 Arqott, Thos. R., Esq. 38a, King William-strcei, E.C. 

Arrowsmith, R,, Esq. Chiltem, Victoria, Australia. Care of D. IV. Kettle, 
Esq., 53, Fleet-street, E.C. 

Arthur, Colonel Sir Fredeiick, Bart. 24, Queen's-gatSi South Ketmngton, S. IV. 
Arthur, Captain William, R.N. 11.M.B. “ Vernon,” Portsmouth. 

Artingstall, Geo., Esq., j.i'. Latchford-house, Warrington. 

Ashbee, Edmund Wm., Esq., f.s.a. 17, Mn/mington-crcstcni, Regent's-park, N. W. 
•Ashton, Charles, Esq. Delrow, Watford. 

•Ashton, R. J., Esq. Crown-court, Old Broad-street, E.C. 

•Ashton, Captain Samuel Tudor. 7, Palmeira-squarS, Brighton. 

•Ashwell, James, Esq., m.a., F.O.S. 11, Brock-street, Bath. 
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IOC* Atkins, John Pellj, Ksq„ F.S.A, Halsted-place, near Sevenoaks. 

Atkinson, Alatau, Esq. * 

Atkinson, E. T., Acconntant-Ociicral. Allahab'id, N.W.P., India. Card of 
Miss Atkinson, 44, Church-road, Si. Leonards-on-Sea, 

Atkinson, William, Esq., F.i.,s., &c. 47, Gordon-square, W.C, 

Atlee, Cliai'les, Esq. The Park, Paling, W, 

Attwell, Profiissor Henry. Barnes, S, W. 

Austen, (loloiicl Henry H. Godwin (24th Foot, Bengal Staff Corps). .Junior 
United Service Club, S.W.; and Shalford-ltuuse, near Guildford, Surrey. 
Austin, John G., Esq. Care of the Colonial Company, 16, J.eadenhall-strect, E.C. 
Ayrton, Eight Hon. Acton S. 1, CourlJield-yarJens, S.W. 


Baber, I?. Colborne, Esq., H.M. Cons. Serr., China. Careof Foreign-offtee, S.W. 
iio*Babingtou, William, Esq. St. Kilda, Buckhurst-hill, Essex. 

♦Back, Admiral Sir Geo., D.c.l..,F.i{.s. TiO^),Gtouce8ter-place,Poriman-sq., W. 
•Backler, Ily. McL., Esq. Vernon-house, Lordship-larte, Dulwich, S.E. 

•Bacon, Geo. Washington, Esq. 127, Strand, W.C. 

Baden-l’owell, Henry W. S., Esq. 3, Paper-iuildings, Temple, E.C. 

Baiiger, Eev. Geo. P. 21, Lcamingtonrroad-villas, Westtx>urne-park, TV. 

Baggc, Sir William, Bt., M.i*. Stradsctt-hall, Market Jhwnhdm, Norfolk. 
Baillio, Itlajor-Geueial John (Bengal Staft' Corps). Cure of Messrs, Orindlay 
and Co., 55, Paliuincnt-bireal, iS. IK 
41ail]ie, Capt. Wm. Hunter, 43, Norfolk-square, W. 

Bain, A, J. (J„ J'^sq, Blainutirn, Jlcllenshuryh, N.B, 
l 20 *Baiii, Sir James„lvnt. 2, Park-terrace, Glasgow. 

Baines, W. Mortimer, Esq. Bell-hall, York. 

•Baker, George, Esq. 66 , Mark-lane, E.C. ; and Snarcsbrook. 

•Baker, John, Esq. 

Bak^r, Sir Sam. White, Pasha, F,u,8. Sand/ord Orlcigh, nr. Newton Alhot, Devon. 
BakeP, Rev. Sir 'I'alliot Hastings B,, Bart. Jtauston, near Bland ford, Dorset. 
Baker, Colonel T. D., C.n. Army and Nary Club, Pall-mall, S. IK 
Baker, Rev. Wm. 4, Clapton-square, Hackney. 

•Baker, Major W. T. Junior United Service Club, S. W. , 

Baker-Ciesswell, G. George, Esq. 49, Cadogan-placc,S.W. ^ 

130 Baldwin, A. Ch.as., E.sq. 37, Chester-square, S.W. 

Balfour, Colonel David. Balfour-oastlc, Kirkwall, N. B. 

Balfour, Frederiek Henry, Esq. Shanghai, Care of 11. Balfour, Esq., The 
Hollies, Bromley. 

Balfour, Gon. Sir Georgq, R.A., K.c.n., M.P. 6 , Cleveland-gardens, Hydp-park 
IV. ; anti Oncntal did), lianover-squhre, TK 

Balfour, Captain George M., K.N. United Service Club, Pall-mall, S.W. 

Balfour, Jolm, Esq. 13, Queen*s-gate-placc, S. IK 

Ball, Ai thur Edrauiui, Esq. Stanhope-villa, Charlwood-road, Putney, 8, W, 
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I860 Ball, John, Esq., F.R.8. 10, Southwell-gardens^ South Kensington. 

1876 Ball, John B., Esq. Carishroohe-iodge, St. John's-road Kast, Pittney, S.W. 
14J72 Balls, W. H., Esq. 20, Anerleg-road, Anerley, S.K. 

1852 140 Bancroft, Col. W. C. (16th Regt.), Care of Sir C. M^Grigor and Co., Charles- 
street, S.W. 

1873 Bandini, His Highness Prince fiiustiniani. Rome. Care of Messrs. Baring 

Brothers and Co,, 8, BisJwpsgate-strcet-within, E.C. 

1878 Banks, Henry B., Esq.* 31, Lombard-street, E.C. 

187r> Bannatyne, Neil, Esq. d*, EarVs-CQUrt-sqmre, South Kensington, 

1872 Barber, Wm, Gambridge, Esq. Crossley Orphan Home and School, Savile-park, 

Halifax, • 

1874 Barbour, W. Boyle, Esq. Springvale, Hilton-lane, Prestwieh, near Manchester. 

1869 Barchard, Francis, Esq. Horstcd-phcc, Uckfcld. 

1873 Barchiy, Hugh G,, Esq. Monhhams, Woodford, Essex, 

1870 Barclay, Wm. L., Esq., B.A. Leyton, Essex. 

18G3 ! Baiford, A, H., Esq., M.A. 1, Comwall-terrace, Regerd’s-park, K. W. 

1836 i5o*Baring, John, Esq. Oakwood, Chichester. 

1870 Barkly, Sir Henry, G.C.M.6.,K.c.n. 25, Queen's-gatc-terracc, S.W. 

1862 Barlce, Frederick Palgrave, Esq., C.M.G. (Governor of British lloiidunis). Care 

of 0. Lawrence, Esq., 12, Marlborough-road, Lee, S.E. 

1868 Bailow, Frederick Thomas Pratt, Esq. 26, Rutland-gate, N.H'. 

1871 Barnes, Robert, F.sq., M.D. 31, Grosvenor-street, W. 

1872 Barnett, Edward Wm., Esq. 

1867 •Banis, .John W., Esq. Bhawulpore, Punjaub, India; care of bfeisrs. Orindlay, 
55, Parliament-street, S, W. 

1870 1 Barr, Edward G., Esq. 76, Ilolland-park, W.;^und 36, Mark-lane, E.C. 

1873 Barrett, Benjamin, Esq. Adiert-coitage, Framiingham, Suffolk. 

1875 Barrett, Howard, Esq., M.R.C.S. 3, Tavistock-square, W.G. 

1859 160 Barrington, George, Viscount, M.P. 19, Jlertford-street, W. 

1867 *Barrington-WaTd, Mark J., Esq., B.A., P.li.s. (Her Majesty’s Inspector of 
Schools). St. Winifred's, Lincobi ; and United Uiiiversiiy Club, S. TV. 

1833 Barrow, John, Esq., F.B.S., F.s.A. 17, llanover-terrace. Regent's-parh, N. TV. 

1877 Barrow, Reuben Vincent, Esq. Sydney-lodge, Croydon. 

1878 BaiTow, Samuel, Esq., jun. Lorne-housc, Red-hill, Surrey. 

1863 Barry, Alfted, Esq. Mayfield, Shortlands, Kent, 

1857* Bartholomew, John, Esq. 17, Chandjeri?-street, Edinburgh. 

1862 Barton, Alfred,Esq.,u.D. Oriental Club, W.; andMyskffns, Ticehurst, l/awkhurst. 

1874 Barton, Dr. Geo. Kingston. Fulbeok, Grantham. 

1837 •Bateman, James, Esq., F.U.8., f.l.s. 9, Hyde-park-gate South, S.W. • 

1876 lyo Bateman, John, Esq. Great Bromley-lqfige, Colchester, 

1859 Bateman, John F., Esq., C.E., f.r.8. 16, Great George-street, Westminster, S. TV. 

1875 Bates, Major C. E. Care of Messrs. Grmdlay and Co., 55, Parliament-street, 

S.W. 

Bates, General Henry, C.B. 2, Sussex-place*Hyde-parh, TV. 
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Bateson-dC'Yarburgh, Geoi-ge, Esq. HcsKngton-hnll, York, 

Butt, Edwai^ W., Esq. 20, Great Wiwliesier-street, K,C, 

Batten, Henry Howard, Esq. 11, Scarsdate-villas, Kensington, W.; find 
Junior Carlton CluJt, PaU-nviU, S. W, 

Batten, Jolm H., Esq. 5, Mansten-terrace, Heavitree, Exeter. 

Baxendale, Joseph II., Esq. WtJf'plesSon, Guildford. 

Baxter, Ricliaid, Esq., B,arrister-at-Law. ^2, Ldnster-gardens, Bagswater, U'. 
r 8 o Bayley, H., E.sq. Peninsular and Oriental Co., Lendenhall-street, E.C. 

*Bayli 8 , Cnpt. E. W. 1). Care\f T. II. *Baijlis, Esq., Q.C., 2, Paper-buildings, ^ 
Inner Temple, E.C.. . * 

Bayly, Maj.-Gen. Jolfn, ii.E., c.l». Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton. 
•Baynes, A. Henry, Esq. 19, Castle-street, Ilolbom, E.C. 

Baynes, Maj.-Gen. B. Stuart. Army and Navy Club, S.W. ,* and 38, Jermyn- 
strect, S. W. 

*Baynp.s, \Vin. Wilbcrforcc, Esq., D.T.. Camphellon-housc, Croydon. 

R'lynton, Cnptain Edward. Trafalgar-lodye, Shirley, Southampton. 

Be.ae)i, W. J., Esq. 24, Fenchurch-strcct, E.C. 

Beadon, Sir Cecil, K.c.s.1. 4, Lexham-jvnd, Kensington, IV. 
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1^67 *Buccleuch, His Gi’ace the Dqhe of, K.G., f.r,S| Dalkeith-palace, near Edinburgh; 
and Montagti-house, Whitehall, S. 

1875 Buchanan, Andrew, Esq., M.D. 48, Eastbourne-terrace, JTi/de-park, >7. 

1874 Buchanan, R. Dunlop, Esq. 16, Porchester-terrace, W. 

1874 •Buchanan, Thos. Kybum, Esq. All Soul^ College, Oxford. 

1869 Buckley, John, Esq. 16, JoUmont-street, Jolimont, East Melbourne, Victoria, 
Care of Messrs^ Dalgetg, Du Croz, and Co., 52, Lombard-street, E.C. 

1876 Buckley, John, Esq. The Academy, Weaver-mew, Winsford, Cheshire, 

1863 Budd, J. Palmer, Esq. Tnisdaren, near Swansea. 

1867 •Bulger, Lieut.-Calonpl fleoi-ge Ernest, F.^.S., f.m.s., c.M,/i. 3 ., &o. (late 10th Foot), 

Care of Messrs. Wheatley and Co., 156, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 

1868 44o*Bu11, William, Esq., F.L.S. King’s-road, Chelsea, 8.W, 

1865 Bullor, Sir Edward M., Bart., m.p. Old Palace-yard, S. W.; and Dilhom-hall, 

Cheadle, Staffordshire. 

1869 Duller, Walter L., Esq., P.L.S. 7, Westminster-chambers, Victoria-st., S.W, 

1875 Bullinger, Ker. E. Wm. Walthamstow, Essex. 

1863 Bullock, Captain Charles .T., E.N. Ilartsboum, Gypsy-hill. 

1875 Bullock, Rev. Wm. T., m.a. Kcnsington-palace, W, 

1860 *Buubury, Sir Charles James Fox, Bart., f.e.s. Barton-hall, Bury St, Edmund's. 
1839 ,#Bunbury, E. H., Esq., M.A. 35, St. James's-strect, 8. W. 

1863 Bundock, F., Esq. Buckland-aWcy, Ilorrahridge, S. Devon. 

1861 Burges, William, Esq. Fcthard, Co. Tipperary. 

1866 450 *Burgess, James, Esq., M.tt.A.S., Aroha:ological Reporter, &c., to Govertmient. 

Bombay. 8, Merchiston-terrace, Edinburgh. Care of ifessrs. Triibner 
and Co., fAulgate-hill, E.C, 

1875 Burgoyne, John, Esq. Wood-thorpe, Stone-bridge-park, Willesden. 

1871 *Burke, Samuel Constantine, Esq. M, J/arbour-street, Kingston, Jamaica, 

1864 Burn-Blyth, Robert, Esq. 5, Clifton-place, Sussex-square, W. 

1872 Burne, Li 0 ut.-Colouel O. F. India-office, S.W. 

1878 Burnett, .las. Compton, Esq., m.d. 17, Ilamver-squane, Birkenhead. 

1871 Burney, Commr. Clias., E.N., Sapenntendent Greenwich Hospital Schools, 

S.E. 

1863 •Bums, John, FiSq. Castle Wemyss, by Greenock, N. B. 

1861 , •Burr, Higford, Esq. 23, Eaton-place, 8. W.; and Aldermaston-court, Berkshire. 

^857 Burstal, Captain E., R.N. 9, Park-villas, Lower Norwood, S.E. 

1872 460 Burt, Charles, Esq. Hill-side-house, Richmond, Surrey. 

1833 •Burton, Decimns, Esq., f.e.8. 1, Gloucester-Kbuaes, Gloucester-crescent, W. 
1859 •Burton, Capt. Richd. Fras. Athenteum Club; 1i, Montagu-place. Montagu- 
square, 17.; and care of Messrs. Smart and Co., 16, Basinghall-street, E.C, 
,1858 Bory, Wm. Coutts,^Viscount, K.c.tbO. 65, Prince's-gate, S.W. 

1861 Bush, Rev. Robert Wheler, m.a. 29, Milner-square, Islington, N. 

1874 Bushell, Dr. Nathaniel. Prince's-park-school, Jjicerpool. 

1874 Bushell, S. W., Esq., M.D. Poulton, V^nghak, Kent. 
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Busk, Capt. Hans, d.l,, t.l.d., f.r.s., Hod. Oxford. 21, AAley-place^ 
S. W.} and United University Club,^ ^ 

Busk, William, Esq., M.c.i’., &c. 28, Bessborough-gardens, S.W. 

Butler, Charles, Esq. 3, Connaught-ptace, Hyde-parh, W. 

470 Butler, fe. Dundas, Esq. Geographical Department, British Museum, W.C. 
Butler, Frank Heilges, Esq. Hollywood, Wimbledon-park, S. ; and 14, New 
Burlington-strcet, W. 

Butler, George Grey, Esq. (Civil Service Commijision). 5, Cannon-row, S.W, 
Butler, Rev. Thomas. Wilderhype-lmise, Shrewsbury. 

Butler, Major W. F. (G9th Regiment). Horse Guards, S.W. 

Buxton, Francis W., Esq.,^!{.A. 15, Eatm^lace, S. IV* 

Buxton, Henry Edmund, Itisq., u.A. Bank-home, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, 
Buxton, John U., Esq. Brewery, Spitalfields, E.C. 

•Buxton, Sir Thomas Fowell, Bart. 14, Grosvenor-cresc(!nt,S.W .; and Warlies, 
Waltham-at}bey, Essex. 

Bykovski, Gryf Jaxa, Esq. GryfFark, Viesna Bojanoo, near BobruM, Bussia. 

480 Calthorpe, The Hon. Augustus Gough. 63, Butland-gate, S. W. 

•Calthorpe, F. H. Gough, Lord. 33, Orosvenor-squnre, W, 

Calvert, Frederic, Esq., Q.G. 38, Upper Grosvenor-street, IK 
•Cams, Dorabjee Pestronjee, Esq. 3 and 4, Winchestcr-street-buildmgs, E.C. 
Cameron, Donald, Esq., M.F. Auchnacarry, Imemess-shire, 

Cameron, Major Donald R., B.A., C.M.G. Malta. 

CamdVoD, Lieut.-General Sir Duncan Alexander, g.c.B. 

Cameron, Henry Lovett, Esq. 25, Granville-placc, Fortman-square, IK 
Cameron, J., Esq. 32, Great St. Helen’s, E.C. 

Cameron, ff. W., Esq. F.O. Box 1676, New York. Care of Messrs. Brooks 
and Co., St. Peter's-chambers, Cornhill, E.C. 

490 Cameron, Commr. Verney Lovett, E.N., C.B. Shoreham-vicarage, SevenoaH. 
•Campbell, Allan, Esq. Melbourne Club, Melbourne, 

Campbell, t!. H., Esq. 10 Eaton-placc, S.W. 

Campbell, Sir George, K.C.S.I., M.P., u.c.L. 13, Cornwall-gardens, South Ken¬ 
sington, S. IK ; and Athenaeum Club, S, W. 

Campbell, Geo, W., Esq. 22, Queen’s-gate-gardens, iSLlK 
•Campbell, James, Esq. Park-farm, Hendon, Middlesex; and 37, Seymour- 
strect, VF. • 

Canipl)ell, Jame.s^Esq. 17, Queen’s-gate, S. W. 

Campbell, Janies, Esq., Surgeon K.N. The Grange, Chigwcll-row, N.E. 

• •Campbell, James, Esq., jun. Cawley-priory, Chichester. 

•Campbell, James Duncan, Esq. Peking, 8 , Storey’s-gate, St, James’s-park, S. W, 
500 Campbell, Robert, Esq., j.v. 31, Lowndes-square, S.W.; and Buseot-park, 
Lechlade, Gloucestershire. 

t 

Campbell, Robert, ^Jsq. Lednoch-hank, Comrie, Perthshire, 

Campbell, William, Esq. * New Club, Glasgow. 
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1856 
18« 

• 1876 
1866 

1864 

1857 
1877 
1877 
1873 

1853 

1863 

1873 

1869 

1872 

1862 


1863 

1873 
1858 
1876 

1864 

1865 
1863 

1874 
1876 
1861 

1868 

1873 
1^7 

1874 

1860 

1869 

1*858 

1875 


‘Campbell-Johoston, A. R., Esq., F.R. 3 . 84, St. Oeorge’s-sqwre, S.W, , 
Campion, Frank, Esq. The JKount, Duffield-road, Derby. 

Candler, Samuel Uorace, Esq. 23, Essex-streety Strand, W.C. 

Canning, Sir Samuel, C.E. The Manor-house, Abbots Langley, near Watford, 
Herts. 

•Cannon, John Wm., Esq., Cc^le-grooe, Tuam. 

Cannon, Lieat.-General R. 5, Park-villas, Folkestone. 

Cantley, Nathaniel, Esq. Botanical Gardens, Pamplemousses, Mauritius. 

510 Cardi, Chas. Napoleonic, Esq. 78, Tower-buildings, Water-street, Liverpool. 
•Cardwell, Inward H., Esq. Hillside, West Horsley, Surrey; Oxford and 
Cambridge and Garrtck Clubs. • 

•Cardwell, Right Hon. Viscount. 74, Eaton-square, S.W. 

•Carew, R, Russell, Esq,, J.P. Carpenders-park, Watford, Herts; and Oriental 
Club, W. 

Carey, Lieutenant H. C. (late t.n.). Alma^road, Southport. 

Carey, Rev. Tupper. Fifield, Bavant, Salisbury; and 15, Hyde-park-gardens, IV. 
Carfrae, John, Esq. 28, Norfolk-road, St. John's-wood, N.W.; and Junior 
Conservative Club, King-street, St. James’s. 

Cargill, John, Esq., Member of the Legislative Assembly of New Zealand, and 
Legislative Council of Otago. Dunediti, Otago, New Zealand. Care of 
^Messrs. Cargill, Joachim and Co., 28, Cornhill, E.C, 

•Cargill, Wm. W., Esq. Lanoaster-lodge, Campden-house-road, TV. 

•Carillon, John Wilson, Esq., F.S.A., F.S.S., &c. Wormftill, Buxton. 
j 20 Carlingford, Right Hon. Lord. 7, Carlton-gardens, S. TV. 

.. Carlisle, A. D., Esq. Haileybury-college, Hertford. 

♦Carmichael, Capt. L. M., m.a. (5th Lancers). Oxford and Cambridge Club, 8. TV. 
•Carnegie, David, Esq. Eastbury, by Watford, Herts. 

Carnegie, Commander the Hon. J., b.n. 26, Pall^all, S.W. 

Carnegy, Patoick, Esq. Hazlewood, Upper Norwood. 

•Carr, Wm. Ward, Esq., M.D. 6 , Lee-terrace, Lee, 8.E. 

Carter, Lieut.-Colonel Hugh Bonham- (Coldsti'eam Guards^. Guards’ Club, S. TV.; 
and 7, Howkk-place, 8, IV. 

Carter, Captain Thomas Tupper, B.B. Care of Messrs, H. 8, King and Co., 
45, Pall-mall. 

jCarter, Theodore, Esq. Mapperley-house, Burnt-ashJdll, Lee, 8.E. 

J 30 Cartwright, Col. Henry (Grenadier Guards), M.P. Eydon-hall, Banbury, 

Cartwi-ight, William, Esq. Care of Office of Chinese ^Customs, 8 , 8torey’s-gate, 
8t. James’s-park, 8. TV. •’ 

•Carver, Rev. Al&ed J., D.D., Master of Dulwich College. Dulwich, S.E. 
Casberd-Boteler, Commr. W. J., b.n. The Elms, Taplow; and Aaval and 

Military Club, Piccadilly, TV. 

• • 

Casella, Louis P., Esq. 147, Ilolborn-bars, E. C .; and South-grove, Highgate, N. 
Cossels, Andrew, Esq. (Member of Council of India). 51, Cleveland-sguare, 
Hyde-park, TV 

Cassiani, Chos. Joseph, Esq. 12, George-street, Portman-square, W. 


1874 
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1877 Cates, Arthur, Ksq. Whitehall-yard^ S.W, 

1873 Cathcart, Major Andrew. 16, Grovaenor-street, W. • 

1872 Caton, It, Bedmond, Esq., F.8.A. Union Club; and Binlrook-house, Marke^ 

manor, Lincolnshire. 

1872 540 Cattley, Edward, Esq. Care of Messrs. Ropes and Co, 5, Jeffreys-sqmre, St. 

Mary-Axe, E. C .; and St. PeterAurg. 

1860 Cave, Amos, Esq. Grove-house, dromwell-road, Brixton-risc, Surrey. 

1870 Cave, Colonel Edward. East India United Service Club, 14, St. Jantes's- 

square, S. W^. 

18.'i7 Cave, Captain Laurence Trent. *IS, Loumdes-square, S.W, 

1858 Cave, Right Hon. Stejihen, M.P. 35, Wilton-plnce, S.W. 

1874 Cfive-Iii'owne, Rev. J. Betling-vicarage, Maidstone. 

1869 Cayley, Dr. Henry. 3, All Saints'-road, Clifton, Bristol. 

1873 Chadwick, Jesse, Esii. London-road, Derby. 

1874 CJnidwjck, Jno. O., Esq. 4(5, Bollon-road, St. John’s-wood, N.W, 

180.3 Clmllis, John Henry, Esq. Reform Club, S.W. 

1871 550 *Clialnicr, Capt. Reginald (60th Royal Rifles). Peshatour, East Indies. 

1874 Champain, Major J. U. Bateman, R.K. Ghisholm-lodge, Queen's-roud, Richmond. 
18.58 Champion, John Francis, Esq. Jligh-sireet, Shrewsbury, 

1870 Charapney, Chas. E., Esq. Bank Field, Halifax. 

1860 *Chandless, William, Esq. 6, Vortman-strect, Oxford-street, flK, 

1875 ChajHille, Count dc la. 4, Jci'myn-street, St. James's, S.W. 

1870 Chapman, Capt. E. F., R.A. Fairhohne, Wimbledon, S.W. 

1863 *Cimpman, Sjiencer, Esq. Rochampton, S. W. 

1870 Charles, Rev. D., IJ.A. (O.von), D.D. Aberdovey, North Wales, 

1861 j Charnock, Richard Stephen, Esq., Pii.D., F.3.A. Junior Garrick Cltd), 

Adelphi-terrace, W.C. 

187.1 560 Chater, (.leo., junr.. Esq. 41, Porchester-square, ITyde-park, W. 

1872 Chntwood, Samuel, Esq. 5, Wentworih-place, Bolton. 

1873 Ohauntrell, Ficd Dundas, Esip 63, Lincoln's-inn-fields, IF.C. 

1876 Chttiivm, Coorge von, Esq. 6 , Ilalf-Moon-street, W. 

1864 Cheadle, Walter B., Esq., b.a,, m.D. Camb. 2, Ilyde-park-place, Cumberland- 

gate, W. 

1873 Cheetham,^ Samuel, Esq. 11, Rumford-place, Liverpool. 

1855 Cheshire, Edwai-d, Esq. 3, Vanbrugh-park, Blackheath, S.E.; and Conservative 

Club, S. W. , 

1859 Chetwode, Augustus L., Esq. 3, Charles-strect, Lowndes-square, S.W.; and 

Chilton-lmise, Thame, Oxfordshire. 

1876^ Cheyne, ('aptain Jno, P., R.N. * 15, Addison-gardens North, Kensington, W. 

1870 j Chichester, Sir Brnee, Bart. Arlington-court, Barnstaple. 

1858 570 Childers, Right Hon. HuglMl. E., M.p, 17^Prince's-gardens, S. W. 

1856 Childers, John Walhanke, Esq. Cantley-hall, near Doncaster. 

1857 ^Chimino, C-aptain William, n.sr. Westdowne, Weymouth, 

1869 Chinnock, Frederick Coorge, Esq. 86 , Cornicall-gardens, Queen’s-gate,S.W, 
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1874 •Cholmley, Harry Walter, Esq. ffowaham, near York. 

1877' Christie, Edward Bichard, Esq. * The Beacon, Seienoakt, Kent. 

kB72 Christie, James Alexander, Esq. Flushing, Falmouth. 

1872 Christie, T. Beath, Esq., h.d. Ealing. 

1871 Church, Colonel Geo. Earl. 19, Cheat Winchester-street, E.C. 

1820 •Church, W. H., Esq. • • 

1849 5 o Churchill, Lord Alfred Spencer. \Q, Eutland-gate, S.W. 

1856 Churchill, Charles, Esq. Weybrui^e-park, Surrey. 

1870 Clapton^ Edward, Esq., it.D., &u. ^t. Thomas's-street, Southwark, S.E. 

1863 Claik, Lieut. Alex. J. 14^51. James'a-square, S.W. 

1870 Clark, Charles, Esq. 20, lielmont-park, Lee, Kent, S.E, 

1872 Clark, George Thomas, Esq. Dowlais-house, Dowlais. 

1873 Clark, Sir John, Bart. TUlypronie, Tarktnd, Aberdeenshire. 

1868 Clai'k, John Gilchrist, Esq. Speddook, Dumfries, Dumfriesshire, 

1862 , Clark, J. Latimer, Esq. 5, Westininater-chambers, Victoria-street, S. W.; and 

Beechmont, Dulwich, S.E. 

1874 *Clark, Mathew E., Esq. 18, Granville-place, Portman-square, W. 

1870 590 Clark, Robert, Esq. 46, Chepstow-villas, liayswater, W. 

1878 Clark, Stephen, Esq. 1, Lavender-villa, Wood-street, Barnet. 

1868 Cla^, William, Esq. 

18.59 Clark, Rev. W. Geo., M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge, 

1865 Clark, W. H., Esq. 6 , Leinster-terrace, Jlyde^ark, W. 

1874 •Clark-Eennedy, Capt. Alexander W. M., F.z.s. (late Coldstream Guards). 

- Craig's-house, Dumfries, N. B .; and Guards’ Club, Pall-inall, S. Vr. 

1875 Clarke, Archibald Hy., Esq. South-hill, Paignton, Devon. 

1859 Clarke, Col. A., K.K. Army and Navy Clrdt, S.W. 

m 

1874 Clarke, Captain F. C. H., R.A. Adair-home, St. James's-square, S.W. 

1872 Clarke, Joseph, Esq. North-hill-villa, Highgate, N. 

1855 6 oo*Clarke, Rev. W. B., u.A. Sydney, New South Wales. Care of Messrs. 

Triibner and Co., Ludgate-hill, E.C. , 

1868 Clarke, W., Esq. 44, Ladbroke-grove, W. 

1862 Claude, F. Eughne, Esq. Alpina-honse, TufneU-park, N. 

186.') Clayton, Captain John W. (late 15th Hussars). 14, Portnuin-aquare, W. 

1866 •Cl^hom, Hugh, Esq., M.D. Stravithy, St. Andrew's. 

1871, Cleghom, John, Esq., U.B.B., h.s.a., &c. 3, Spring-gardens, S.W, 

1863 Clements, Rev. H. G. United Univeraiiy Club, S. W. 

1870 Clements, Robert George, Esq. 97, Victoria-park-r(^, E. 

1860 Clerk, Captain Claude. Hyderabad, E. Indies. 

1858 Clermont, Thomas, Lord. 35, Hill-streel, Berkeley-square, W.; and Shvens- 
, dale-park, Newry, ^ , 

1845 6 io'*Cleveland, His Grace the Duke of. Cleveland-house, 17, St. James’e-square, S. II. 

1861 Clilford, .Sir Charles. Hathertonrhall, Cannock, Staffordshire. 

1858 Cliffoi'd, Charles Cavendish, Esq. House of Lords, S. W. 

1871 Cliffoi-d, Henry, Esq., c.E. 1, Lanadoum-place, Blvwliheath, S.E, 

VOL. XLVII. 
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1866 

1875 

1856 
1863 
1874 
1854 

1854 

1861 

1874 

1874 

1877 

1875 
1877 

1875 
1852 
1859 
1873 
1868 
1869 
1877 
1862 
1862 

1876 
1859 

1865 

1841 

1876 

1871 
1873 

1872 

1857 

1861 

8 

1876 

1862 

1865 


Clinton, Lord Edward. Army and Havy Club, S, TT. 

Clirehugh, W. P., Esq. 14, LadhroJte-terrace^ NatUng-hill. • 

Clive, Rev. Archer. Whitfield, Hereford. , 

Clowes, E., Esq. Salisbury-aquare, Fleet-street, E.C, 

Clowes, Capt. Frederic (30th Regiment). St, Mary's Barracks, Chatham, 
Clowes, (leorge. Esq. I)itke-§treet, Stamford-street, S.E.; Charing-cros*, 
S. W.; and Surbiton, Surrey. 

630 Clowes, William, Esq. Euhe-street, Stamford-street, 8.E.; Charing-cris'^, 
S. W.; and 51, Gloucester-terrace, Hyde-park, W. 

Clowes, William Charles Knight, Esq., M.A. Difke-street, Stamford-s^eet, 
S.E.; and Surbitoy, Surrey. • 

Clutterbuck, Robert, Esq., j.p. 8 , Great Cumberland-ploce, W. 

Coard, Philip Aldridge, Esq. 13, St. Mark's-square, Sundringham-road, 
Hackney, E. 

Conte, James, Esq. 41 and 42, Lisle-street, Leicester-square, W.C.; and 
Chard, Somersetshire. 

Coates, Edmund, Esq. 8 , Baker-sAreet, Portman-square, W. 

Coates, Walter S,, Esq. Kingswood College, Lansdowne, Bath. 

Cobb, Jas. Francis, Esq. The Brake, Torquay, Devon. 

Cobbold, John Chevalier, Esq. Athenmm Cbjtb, S.W.; andTpswich, Suffolk. 
Cochrane, Rear-Admiral the Hon. A., c.b. Junior United S^ice Cluib, S.W. 
630 *Cotihrane, Kenneth, Esq. Elmhank, Galashiels, S.B. 

Cock, Edward, Esq. Kingston-on- Tluimes. 

•Cookbiim, Captain James George ( 6 th Regiment). Dover, 

Co(;kburn, J. P., Esq. The Mount, Totnes, South Devon, 

Cockerton, Richard, Esq. Comvaall-gardens, South Kensington, 8. W''. 

•Cockl^, Captain George. 9, BoUon-gardens, South Kensington, 8. W. 

•Cocks, Alf. Heneage, Esq. 5, Radnor-place, Qloucester-square, W. 

Cocks, Colonel C. Ljrgon (Coldstream Guards). Treverbyn-Vean, Liskeard, 
Cornwall, 

Cocfej, Major Octavius Yorke. 86 , Park-street, Orosoenor-square, W. 

•Cocks, Reginald Thistlethwayte, Esq. 43, (Jmring-cross, S. W.; and 
29, Stanhope-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 

640 ^Cocks, Thos. S. Vernon, Esq. 48, Charvig-cross, S.W. 

•Cockshott, Ai-thur, Esq., m.a. Eton College. , 

Codrington, General Sir William, G.c.B. 110, Eaton-square, S.W. , 

•Coe, Rev. C. C. Highfield, Bolton-le-Moors. 

Coghlan, E<fward, Esq. D-ainmg-institution, Qra^s-intirroad, W.C, 

Coghlan, J., Esq., Engr.-in-Chief to the Government, Buenos Ayres. Care of 
H. C. Forde, Esq., 6 , Duke-street, Adelphi, W.C. 

•Coghlan, Nav. Lieut. Jaa. E., r.n. Cgre of Hydrograpihio-office, Ade^ralty, 
S.W. 

• Coghlan, Gen. Sir William M., ii.A., K.C.B. Bam^ate, Kent, 

Colchester, Reginald Charles Edward, Lord. 68 , Eator^-place, S.W, 
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1875 Cole, Geo. Ralph ^:tz*Roj', Esq Queen Ann^s-mansion, Westminster, S.W.i 

Wanderers’ and South Ameriam Cluia, S. W. 

1868 650 Cole, William H., Et.q. 64, Porthmd-place, W. 

1876 Cole, Wm. Hammond, Esq. Great Plumstead, near Norwich, Norfolk. 

1867 Colebrook, John, Esq. 17, Walton^place, Chelsea, S.W. 

1841 *Colebrooke, Sir Thomas Edward,JBart., F.R.A.B. 37, South-st., Park-lane, W. 

1854 Coleman, Everard Home, Esq., F.R.A.8. Registry and Record Office, 

82, Basinghall-streetf E.C. 

1848 Coles, Charles, Esq. BQ„Great Tower-street. E.C. 

1876 Coles, James, £)pq. 26, Mahern-road, Reeston-htll, Leeds. 

1873 Coles, Jno., Esq. MUcham) Surrey. • 

1835 *Collett, William Rickford, Esq. Carlton Club, S.W. 

1872 Collingwood, Lient. W. India-office, S.W. 

1866 660 Collinson, John, Esq., c.E. 37, Porchester-terrace, Hyde-park, TT. 

1855 Collinson, Vice-Admiral Sir Richard, K.C.B. Haven-lodge, Ealing, W.; and 

United Service Club, S. W. 

1871 •Collis, Capt. Gustavus W. Berry ( 6 th Royal Regiment). Care of Mrs. Collis, 
Barton-terrace, BawHsh, Devon. 

1875 Colls, Benjamin, Esq. Sutton, Surrey. 

1878 Colomb, Captain J. C. R. Droumquinna, Kenmare, Co. Kerry; and Junior 

Upiied Sendee Club, S. W. 

1862 Colqnhonn, Sir Patrick M. de, Q.C., LL.D. 2, King’s-Bench-walk, Temple, 

E.C. 

1869 Colvill, William H., Esq. (Surg. H.M. Ind. Army), , 

1861 " *Colville, Right Hon. Lord. 42, Eaton-place, S. W. 

1865 Colvin, Binny J., Esq. 17, Elvaston-place, Queen’s-gate, S.W. 

1868 Colvin, Captain W. B. (Royal Fusiliers), • 

1868 670 Combe, Lieut. B. A. 

1871 Comber, Colonel A. K. (Dep.-Commissioner of Assam, Goalpara). Care of 

Ifessrs. Woodhead and Co., 44, Charing-cross, S. W. 

1864 Gommerell, Admiral Sir J. E., v.c., E.C.B, Alverhank, Alver^toke, Hants. 

1876 Congreve, Ghas. R., Esq. Care of R. J. Congreve, Esq., Carlinwark, Castle- 

Douglas, N. B. 

1876 Conlan, Geo. Nugent, Esq. Tivoli-house, Kingstown, Co. Dublin. 
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1874 Dykes, William Alston, Esq. (Provost of Hamilton). The Orchard, Hamil¬ 
ton, N. B. 

1870 Dymes, Daniel David, Esq. Windham Club, 8.W.; and 9, Minmng-lane, E.C. 


1856 gio Eardley-Wilmot,Major-fien.F., R.A. l%,West Cromvaell-road, S.W. 

1871 Earle, Arthur, Esq. Childwalt-lodge, Wavertree, near Liverpool; and H'lrwi- 
ham Club, S. 

1877 Easton, Edward, Esq., c.E. 7, Delahay-street, Westminster, S.W. 

1869 Eastwick, Edward B., Esq., f.r. 8 . 88 , Holhnd-road, Kensington, W. 

L857 Eastwick, Captain W. J. 12, Leinster-gardens, Hyde-park, W. 

1876 Eaton, Gqmmr. Alfred, R.N. Brook-house, Melting, near Liverpool. 

L863 Eaton, F. A., Esq. New University Club, St. James’s-street, S.W. 

L862 *Eaton, H. E., Esq. 38, Buttand-gate, Hyde-park, S. W. 

1862 *Katon, Henry William, Esq., M.P. 16, Prince’s-gate, Hyde-park, S.W. 

1864 *Eaton, William Meriton, Esq. 16, Prince's-gate, Hyde-park, 8 . W. 

1866 930 Eatwoll, Snrgcon-Major W. C. B., M.D. Oriental Club, Hanover-sqmre, W» 
L876 Ebden, Alfred, Esq. 

1875 *£bden, Charles J., Esq., B.A, Coghurst-hall, Hastings. 

1861 Eber, (leneral F. 

1862 Ebury, Right Hon. Lord. 107, Park-street, Grosvenor-square, W.; and 

Moor-park, Herts. • » • 

1858 Edge, Rev. W. J., M.A. Combe-Martin-house, Upper Tooting, S.W. 

1863 Edgeworth, M. P., Esq. (Bengal Civil Service). Maslrim-house, Anerley, S.E. 
1874 Edmonds, John Thos., Esq. Cumavon-houset Varteg, near Pontypool, Monmouth- 

sliire. 
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*Edwarde 8 , Thomas Dyer, Esq.^ 5, Hyde-park-gate, Kensington. W. 

*Edwardes, Thomas Dyer, Esq., jun. 5, ffyde-park-gate. Kensington, IV. 

930 Edwards, Rev. A. T., M.A. 39, Upper Kenningtondane, S.E. 

Edwards, G. T., Esq., m.a. 1, Dr. Johnson’s-buildings, Temple, E.C, 
^Edwards, Henry, Esq., M,P. 53, Berkeley-square, W. 

Edwards, James Lyon, Esq. Holmwood, Kingston-hill, Surrey. 

Edwards, Colonel J. B., n.E., c.B. United Service CliA, 8. W.; and Shomdiffe 

Camp, Kent. , 

Egerton, Ke|i>Admiral the Hon. Francis, 11 .P. Devonahire-house, W. 

Elder, A. L., Esq. Canipden-houae, Kensington, W. 

^Elder, George, Esq. Knock-castle, Agrahire. 

Eley, Charles John, Esq. 5, Pelham-plaoe, Kensington, S. W. 

Elias, Ncy, jun.. Esq. 33, Invemess-terrace, Bayswater, W. 

940 Elleuborough, Colonel Lord. Holly Spring, Braclmell, Berks; and 39, Chapel- 
street, Belgrave-square, S'.VK 
Elies, Jamieson, Esq. Wimbledon-common, 8. W. 

Elies, Major Wm. K., 38th Uegt. Army and Navy Club, Pall-mall, S. W. 
*Elliot, Colonel Chas., o.B. 28, Stafford-terrace, Kensington, W. 

Elliot, G., Esq., c.E. The Hall, Houghtdn-le-Spring, near Fence Houses, 
eDurham. 

*Elliot, Capt. L. S. La Mailleraye-sur-Seine, Seine htfirieure. Care of J. L. 
Elliot, Esq., C 4, Albany, W. 

Elliot, William, Esq. 3, The Limes, Lambect-road, Brixton-rise, S. W. 

Elliot, Lieut. The Hon. William Fitzwilliam. 48, Eaton-aquare, S. W.; and 
Minto-house, Hawick, N. B. 

Ellis, Sir Barrow H., K.C.S.I. (Mem. Council of India). 69, Crommll-road, 
S. W.; and fndia-offioe, S. W. 

Ellis, Hon. Evelyn H. Raleigh Clvh, Regent-street, 8 . W. 

950 Ellis, W. E. H., Esq. HasfeldHreciory, Gloucester; Oriental Club, W.; and 
Byculla Club, Bombay, ^ 

Ellis, Walter L. J., Esq. 7, Brunswick-place, Regenfs-park, N.W. 

Elmslie, Jas. A., Esq. 

Elmslie, William, Esq. The Laurels, Rkhmond-hill. 

Elphinstone, Major Sir Howard C., V.C., B.E., k.C,b., C.*5l.a. Buckingham-palace, 

S.W. 

Elsey, Jno. Green, Esq. Morant-houae, Addison-road, Kensington, W. 

Elscy, Colonel William. West-loc^e, Ealing, W. ’ 

Elton, Sir A. H., Bart. Athenaeum Club, S.W.; and Clevedon-court, Somersetshire. 
Elton, Capt. Frederick. Care of Messrs. H. S. King and Co., 45, Pall-mall, 
S.W. 

Elwell, W. R. G., Esq. Bathurst-lodge, Spring-grove, Isleworth. 

960 Ely, John Henry Wellington Graham Loftus, Marquis of. 9, .Prince's-gate, 
S. W.; and Ely-oastle, Fermanagh. 

Emery, John, Esq. 15, Dugnall-park-v3^, South Norwood. 
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1860 • Enfield, Edward, Esq., 19, Chester-terrace. Regents-park, N.W, 

1877 England, Capt. W. G., R.x. 18, JSatou-rise, Ealing, W.; and United Serriee 
Club, rail-mail, S. W. 

1863 Enplelieart, Gaixlner D., Esq. Duchy of Lancaster Office, Lancaster-plnce, 

w.a. 

1870 Errington, Geo,, Esq., M.p. 16, Albany, W. 

1876 •Ei'skiiie, Hon. Chas. II, S. Alba-park, Alloa, E.B. 

1870 Erskine, Claude J„ Esq. (Bombay Civil Service). 87, Uarley-street, W. ; and 

Athenaum Club, S. W. 

1852 Erskine, Admiral John Elphinstone. 1 L, Albany, W.; and Lochentl 
Stirling, N. B. ^ 

1877 Escott, T. II. S., Esq. 1, South-street, Thurloe-sqmre, 8.W. 

18.57 970 *EsmeuJe, G. M. M., Esq. 29, Park-street, Grosvenur-square, W, 

1874 *Evans, H. Hill, Esq, 75, Chancery-lane, E.C. 

1870 •Evans, Edward Bickerton, Esq. Whitbonme-hall, near Worcester. 

1877 Evans, Edward Prichard, Esq. 21, Priinrose-hill-road, Regent's-park, N.W. 

1876 ! Evans, Colonel E. L. M. East India United Service Glib, 14, St. James's- 

square, S. W. 

1857 Evans, Captain F. J. 0,, R.N., c.n., F.KS., F.n.A.S. Hydrographic-office, Ad¬ 
miralty, »?.1F. 

1830 •Evans, Vice-Admiral George. 1, Nem-street, Spring-gardens, S.W.; and 
Bulkcby-house, Englefield-green, Staines, 

1870 Evans, Lieut.-Colonel Henry Lloyd. 14, St. James^s-sqmre, S.W, 

1857 Evans, Thos. Wm., Esq., M.l*. Allestree-hall, Derby. 

1830 •Evans, W.. Esq. 

1865 980 l<]vans, Colonel William Edwyn. 55, Seymour-street, Portman-square, 17. 

1867 Evans, W.JIerbert, Esq. Forde Abbey, Chard, Dorset. 

1861 Evelyn, Lieut.-Colonel George P. 

1851 •Evelyn, William J., Esq., P.S.A. Wotton-house, Wotton, near Dorking. 

1830 •Everett, James, Esq., f.s.a. 

1865 Everitt, Gkorge A., Esq. Knowle-hall, Warwickshire. 

1874 Evill, William, Esq. Lyncomhe-house, St. John’s-hill, Wandsworth. 

1873 Ewart, John, Esq. 7, Lancaster-street, Hyde-park, TV' 

1856 Ewing, J. D. Crum, Esq. 3, Lime-street-square, E.C, 

1857 Eyre, Edward J., I'isq. The Orange, Steeple Aston, Oxford. * 

1861 990 Eyre, Geoi^e E., Esq. 59, Lowndes-sqwire, Brompton, S. 17. 

1856 Eyre, Major-Geq. Sir Vincent, K.C.S.I. Athenaxm Club,S.W, 


1873 Fair, John, Esq. 50, Hamilton-terrace, St. John's-wood, N. W, 

1870 Fairbridge, Charles, Esq. Care of Rev. J. R. Izat, Baheoti, near Banbury. 
1869 Fairfax, Captain Henry, R.K. Army and Navy ChA, S. W. 

1856 Fairholme, George Knight, Esq. Care of Mr. Bidjuiay, IQ9, Piccadilly, W. 
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1876 
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1874 

1870 


Fairland, Edwin, Esq., ii.D. (Sui'g. 21st Hussars). Lucknow, Oude. 

Falconer, Thomas, Esq. U$k, Monmouthshire. 

Falkland, Right Hou. Lucius Bentinck, Viscount. Skutterskelfe, Yorkshire. 
Fane, Edward, Esq. 14, St. James’a-square, S.W. 
iooo*Fan 8 hawe, Admiral E. G., c.u. Loyal Laval College, Greenwich. 

Farmer, Edmund, Esq. • 10, So^thwick-place, Jfyde-park-sijuare, IV. 

Farmer, James, Esq. 6 , Lorchester-gate, Kensington-gardms, W. 

Farquhar, Walter, *Esq. Care of Messrs. Forbes, Forbes and Co., 9, King 
William-street, E.€. , 

^Farquharson, Major.-Geii. G. M®B. United Service Club, Fall-mall, S.W. 
Fai’rer, Hy. Richd., Esq. 46,Eat(m-pl.,SiW,; and Green Eammerivn-hatl, York. 
•Farrer, W. Jas., Esq. 18, Brook-street, W. 

Farzana, Uirza Rahim. {Teheran.) Care of Jfessrs. Grindlay and Co„ 
55, Farliament-street, S. IV. 

*Fauiconer, Rob. Stephen, Esq. Fairlawn, Clarence-road, Clapham-park, S.W. 
Faulkner, Joseph, Esq. 101, Asylum-road, S.?'. 
loio*Faunthoipe, Rev. J, P., m.a. WhUelands Iraining-college, Chelsea. 

Fawcett, Captain Edwaid Boyd, lf.A, 3, Bampark-lcrrace, Teigumouth, Devon. 
Fawssett, Kiederiek, Esq., M.D. Westgate, Louth, Lincolnshire. 

•Fayrer, .Surgeon-General Sir Joseph, K.C. 8 .I., li.u. 16, Granville-place, Pwi- 
man-square, W. 

Feilden, Capt. Ily, Wemyss, n.A. 2, Grosvenor-terrace, Aldershot, 

*Feildeii, Licut.-Colonel 0. B. (78lh Highlanders). Shaw-hill, Chorley, Lancashire. 
Felkin, William, Esq., jun., F.Z.S. Care of Mrs. II. Damson, 8 , StratJorJ- 
square, Nottingham. 

Fenn, Thomas, Esq. 14, Bedford-square, W.C. 

Fenner, William A., Esq. Thatched-Uouse Club, St. James's-slreet, S. W.; and 
Woodlands, Kenn, near Exeter. 

Ferguson, Jno., Esq. 10, Staple Inn, W.C. 
i 020 *Fergusson, James, Esq., F.ii.s., D.c.L. 20, Langham-place, W. 

Fergusson, Right Hon. Sir James, Bart, Kilkerran, Maybole, N. B. 

Ferris, Colonel W. Spiller. 1 , St. Michael’s-gardens, Notting-htil, S.W. 

, Resting, Major Robert, B.K. Sooth Kensington Museum, S. W. 

Few, Robert Hamilton, Esq. Southery-grange, Lirujfield-ruad, Wimbledon. 

* Fielding, Cliarles, Esq. 9, Cu'lum-street, E.C. ; and Vorulam Club. 

Fielden, Joshua, E^q., M.p. Nutfeld-priory, SedhUl, Surrey. 

*Figgis, .Samuel, Esq. The Lawn, 105, Tulse-hilli S. IF. 

Finch, Jonadab, Esq. Alma-house, WUlesden. 

Findlay, John, Esq. 10, Belmont-crescent, Glasgow. ^ 

l 03 oFiun, Alexander, Esq. Teheran. ' 

Firth, Fras. Helme, Esq, 25, Cochspw-street, S. W. 

*Firth, John, Esq., J. P. Care of Messrs, B, Buckland and Son, Hop-gardens, 
St, Martin*s-lune, W.C. 

Fitidi, Fiederick, Esq., F.it.M.s. HadMgh-house, IHyhbury-new-park, N. 
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187fj •Fitz-Adanu, John T., Esq 5, PMlimore-gardena, Kensington, W. 

1857 •Fitzclarence, Commander the Hon. G^rge, B.N. 1, Warviick-square, S.W. 

1872 Fitzgerald, A., Esq. Veruiatn Club, St. James'sstreet, 8,W. 

1847 Fitzgerald, G. V. S., Esq. India-office, S. W. 

1861 Fitzgerald, Captain Keane. 2, Portlcmd^lace, W. 

1873 Fitz-Gerald, K. U. Penrose, Esq. 110, J^a/on-sqware, S'. Wl 

1873 i04oFitz>James, Frank, Esq., c.E. Benares. Care of W. Whiieley, Esq,, Vre/- 

boume-grove, Baysvoater. 

1874 *Fitz Roy, Capt. Rob. O’Brien, rtt. United Service Club, Pall-mall. 

1857 Fitzwilliam, The Hon. C. W., m.p. Brooks's Club, St. James's-street, 8. W. 
1865 •Fitzwilliam, William S., Fsq. 12, Ounter’s-grove, West Brompton, 5.1V. 

1837 *FitzwiIliam, William Thomas, Earl. 4, Orosvenor-square, IV.; and Wenttcorih- 

house, Botherham, Yorkshire. 

1863 Fleming, G., Esq. 30, Cambridge-road, Kilhwm, N. W. 

1861 *Flemiug, John, Esq., c.8.i. Homevcood, Chiselhurst, 

1878 Fleming, Sandford, Esq., c.M.a., F.O.S. Ottawa, Canada; and 16, Ihtrham- 
vitlas, Kensington, TV 

1865 Fleming, Rev. T. S. The Vicarage, St. Clement's, Leeds. 

1853 •Fleniyng, Rev. Francis P. Sgor Bheann, near Dunoon, Argyleshirc, 

1857 io5oFletcher, Thomas Keddcy, Esq. Union-dock, Limchouse, E. 

1878 Fletcher, W. Henry, Esq. Park-lodge, Blackheath-park, S.E. * 

1876 •Floersheim, Louis, Esq. 11, Ifyde-park-street, W. 

1877 Florence. Ernest Badiniiis, Esq. 6, Prince of "Wales-terrace, Kensington; 

an^ 5, Pump-court, Temple, E. C. 

1876 Floyer, Ernest A., Esq. 7, The Terrace, Putney, S.W. 

1877 Foggo, Geo., Esq. Oriental Club, TV. 

1873 Fogo, J. M, S., Esq. (Surg.-General). Army and Navy Club, Pall-mall, 8. TT1 

1864 Foley, Lient.-Gen. the Hon. St. George, c.B. 24, Bolton-street, W. 

1876 •Foljambe, Cecil G. S., Esq. Coekglode, Ollerton, Newark. 

1874 Folkard, A., Esq. Thatched-House Club, St. James's-street, S.W. 

1861 ]o6oKoord, JoIm Bromley, Esq, May-villa, Bexley-heath. 

1874 •Foot, Capt. C.E., R.N. Care of Messrs. Hildreth and Ommanney, il,NorfolA- 
street. Strand, W.C.; and United Service Club, Pall-mall, 

1874 Forbes, A. Litton A., Esq. Buckingham Club, 1, Regent-street, 5. TV. 

1863 Forbes, Capt. C, J. F. Smith. Care of Messrs. H. 8. King and 0b., 45, Pall- 

mall, S. TV”. • 

Forbes, Geo. Edward, Esq. Colinton, Ipswich, Queensland; Union CM), 8. TV.; 

11, Melville-stt^et, Edinburgh; a7id New CM, Edinburgh. 

Forbes, General Jno., C.B. Invereman, Strathdon, Aberdeenshire ; and Jlfcssrs. 

Forbes and Co., 12, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 

Forbes, Major Jno. G., B.E. Cg^re of Messrs. Qrindlay and Co., 55, Parliamen*- 
street, S. TV”.; and 14, St. James's-square, S. TV. 

1876 i FojJies, J. S., Esq. London, Chatham, and Dover RaUtcay Office, Ficlom- 
staticn, S.W. 


1867 I 

1873 

1874 
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1860 Forbea, Lord, m.a. Castle Ibrbes, Aberdeenshire. 

1873 Forbes, W. F., Esq. Loch~cpte-house, Bathgate, N.B.; and Castleton. 

1869 i 07 oFord, Major-General Barnett (late Governor of the Andaman Islands). 31, 
Queensboroug/i-terrace, Byde-park, W. 

1875 *Ford, Francis Clare, Esq., C.B., C.M.O. 

1874 Forde, Henry Charles, E^q., C.E. St. Brendan’s, Wimbledon, S. W. 

1874 •Forlong, Major-General J. G. R. (Madras Staff Corps). Chartered Mercantile 
Bank, 65, Old Btoad-street, E.C. 

1872 ^Forrest, Alex, Esq., Survey Department of Perth, Western Australia. 

et 

1876 Forrest, Ja^es, Esq. Kirriemuir, N. B. 

1872 *FoiTest, Jno., Esq. PeHh, Western Aue^redia. 

1874 Forssman, Comr. 0. A. (Consul for Portugal). Potschefstroom, T?-ansvaal Re¬ 
public, S. Africa. Care of Vicomte Duprat, 10, St. Mary Axe, E.C. 

1868 Forster, Hon. Anthony. 5, Anglcsea-terrace, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

1876 *Forster, John, Esq. Oriental Club, Hanover-square, W, 

1839 io8o*For8ter, Right Hon. William Edward, M.r. 80, Eccleston-aquare, S.W.; cmd 
Burley, near Otley, 

1867 Forsyth, Sir T. Douglas, K.C.S.I., C.B. 76, Onslow-gardens, S. Kensington, S. W. 

1861 Forsyth, William, Esq., M.P., Q.C. 61, Eultand-gate, S. W. 

1861 *Fortescne, Hon. Dudley F. 9, Hertford-street, Mayfair, W. 

1873 Foss, Edward William, Esq. FrensJwtm-house, Croydon. 

187.3 Foss, 6. Lush, Esq. Clevedon-house, Coronation-road, Bristol, 

1866 Foster, Edmond, Esq., jun. Lexham-road, Croimoell-road, W. 

1871 Foster, James Murray, Esq., UH.D., F.B.C.I'., F.B.A., &c. Jfazeerah, Assam, 

Bengal. Care of Joseph Foster, Esq., Collumpton, Devon. 

1878 Foster, Non is T., Esq. Aston-park, near Birmingham. 

1876 Foster, R. G., Esq. 4, St. James’s-place, Gloucester. , 

1873 loqoFowler, A. Grant, Esq. Care of Alex. Denoon, Esq., Beckenham, Kent. 

1863 *Fowler, J. T., Esq. 13, Burlington-road, Westboume-park, W. 

1872 *Fowler, John, Esq., C.E. Thomumd-hdge, Campden-hill, W. 

1850 *Fowler, Robert N., Esq. U.A. 50, Comhill, E.C.; cAd Tottenham. 

1859 Fox, Maj.-Gen. A. Lane. Guildford, Surrey. 

1866 Fox, D. M., Esq., Chief Eng. Santos and St. Paulo Railway. St. Paulo, Brazil. 

Care of G. U. Ilillier, Esq., Ill, Gresham-house, Old Broad-street, E.C. 

1864 *Fox, Francis £., Esq., B.A. The Mount, Mannamead, Plymouth. 

1876 Fox, Francis Wm., Esq. Grove-house, Stoke Bishop, near Bristol. 

1876 Fox, Lieut. T. A., R.N.R. Care of Messrs. H. S. King and Co., 65, Cornhill, E.C. 

1865 *Franks, Aug. W., Esq. 103, Victoria-street, 8.W. 

1860 iiooFrauks, Charles W., Esq. ^ 

1862 Fraser, Captain H. A., I.N. Zanzd)ar, 

f874 Fraser, Jas. Grant, Esq., C.E. 9, (Treat Queen-street, Westminster, S. W. 

1866 Fraser, Captain T. Care of Col. Macdonald, Senior United Service Club, S. W'. 

1868 Frater, Alex., Esq. H.M.'s Consul, Tamsuy, Formosa, Care of James Fraler, 

Esq,, Town-house, Aberdeen, • 
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1876 
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1866 


1^63 

1875 

1878 

1877 

1872 

1855 

1869 

1873 
1848 
1850 


Freeland, H. W., Esq. Chichester; and AthenceufA Club, PaU-mall. 

Freeman, Henrjr W., Esq. Thirlestedne-hall, Cheltenham. 

Freke, Thomas George, Esq. 1, Cronwell-houses, Kensington, S W. 

Fremantle, Captain Hon, Edmund Robert, B.H., C.B., c.M.a. 20, Katoa-place, 

S.W. 

Freme, Colonel James H. Wrentn^ll-house, Shropshire ; and Army and Navy 
Club, S. W. 

ixioFrere, Lieut. Biirtlc C. A. Care of Messrs, Oox and Co., Craig'S'Cowt, S.W. 
Frcx'e, Bartle John Laurie, Esq. ^45, Bedferd-sguare, W.C. 

•Frere, George, Esq. 16, Great College-street, S.W. .< 

Frere, Itight Hoii. Sir Bartle Edw., Bai't., P.C., O.C.B., O.C.S.I., D.C.I.. 
Cape Toutn. 

Frere, William Edw., Esq., F.R.A.B. The Rectory, Bitton, Gloucestershire. 
*Fi'esh6eId, Doughis W., Esq. 6, Stanhope-gardens, South Kensington, S. W .; 

and United Unioersity Club, S, W. 

•Freshtteld, W. Dawes, Esq. 64, Westbmtme-terrace, W. 

Frewen, Uichard, Esq. Wanderers' Cltd>, Pall-mail, S. W. 

Friedrichsen, Aug. Daniel, Esq. 3, Queen's-gate-terrace, S.W. 

Fiith, Rev. William. 3, Brunswick-villas, Cambridge-road, Tumhanv-green. 
it 20 *h'ry, Frederick Morris, Esq. 14, Montague-street, Russell-sguare, W.C. 

Fry, Rev. Henry John. Selby, Yorkshire, 

Fiudge, William, Esq. 5, Park-row, Bristol, 

Fuller, Thomas, Esq. Brazilian Submarine Telegraph Co., 8, Great Winchester- 
streot, K.C.; and United University Club, S, W. 

Fussell, Rev. J. G. Curry. 51, Victoria-street, S. W.; and Kilosheham-castle, 
, Templemore, Ireland, 

Fyfe, Aud'-ew, E.sq., m.d. 112, Bromptoa-road, S.W. 

Fytche, Lieat.-Geuenil Albert, C.S.I. Pyrgo-park, Bavering-atte-Boaer, near 
Romford, Essex s and Reform Club, S. W. 


•GabrieUi, Antoine, Esq. 6, Queen's-gate-terrace, Kensington, S. W, 

Gahan, C. F., Esq. India-office, S. W.; and Woodslee, Kingston-hill. 
Galbraith, James W., Esq. Corryville, Crammll-road, S. W. and Beach- 
house, Wemyss-bay, N.B. 

ii 30 Galbrnith, Wm. Robert, Esq., C.B. 91, Finohley-road, N. IF. 

Gale, Henry, Es.q., c.E. Care of Mr. A, S. Twyford, 6, Southampton-street, 
Bloomsbury, H’.C. 

*GaIluwny, John James, Esq. 

Galswortliy, Frederick Thomas, Esq. 8, Queen's-gatSf Hyde-parh, S. W, 
Galsworthy, RobU Herbert, Esq. 61, Qloucoster-place, Portrnan-square, W. 
♦Galtoii, Captain Douglas, r.k. 12, Chester-street, Grosvenor-place, S. W. 

*GaIton, Francis, Esq., K.A., F.R.8. 42, Rutland-gate, S. W.; and 5, Beriie- 
terrace, Leamington, * 
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GaltoBf Theodore Howard, Esq. 78, Queen'and Hedzoreh(me, Droitjekh. 
*GammelI, Major Andrew. Digumtochty^ Kincardineehiret H. B, 

Gardiner, Chaa., Esq. The Temple, Goring, Oxford, 
ii 40 *Gardiner, H. J., Esq. 6 , Orutt-terraae, Westboumerterraoe, W. 

Gardner,Christopher T., Esq. H.M.’s Consul, Kiungchox, CMno. Care of John 
Gardner, Eaq., Subiaoadodge, Roehampton-lane. 

Gardner, Rear-Admiral G. H. Woodside, Eltham. 

Gardner, Henry Dent,.Esq. Shenoood, EHham-road, S.E, 

Gardner, John Dunn, 

Garvagh, Lor^. Carlton Club, Pall-mall, 8. W. 

Gascoigne, Frederic, Esq.' • 

Gashin, Rev. Joseph. Chateau Belle Assise, Boulogne-aur-mer. Care of 
J. Jf. Gaskin, Esq., ffcme-offioe, Whitehall, S. VK 
*GaB 8 iot, John P., jun.. Esq. The Culvers, CarshalUm, Surrey. 

Gastrel], Lieut,-Col. James E. (Beng. Staff Corps). Surveyor-General's Office, 
Calcutta. Care of H. T. Qastrell, Esq., 36, Lincoln's-inn-fields, W.C. 
ii 50 *Gatty, Charles H., Esq., M.A. Felbndge-park, East Grinstead, Sussex, 
Gawler, Colonel J. C. Tower of London, E.C. 
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George, Rev. H. B. New College, Oxford. 

"'Ghewy, Albert Brown, Esq., c.K. Thatched-House Club, S. W. 
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*Gibbs, H. Bucks, Esq. St. Dunstan’s, Begent’s-park, N. W. 

Gibbs, James, Esq. 

li 6 oGibbs, Jno. Dixon, Esq. The Willows, Englcficld-green, N. 

Gibson, James Y., Esq. Care of Messrs. Williams and Norgate, Henrictta- 
street, Covent-Qarden, W.C. 

Giles, Ernest, Esq. Care of Hon. T. Elder, Adelaide, S, Australia. 
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Giles, Rev. Wm. Theophilus, h.a. Netherleigh, Chester. 

*Gilford, Rear-Admiral the Right Hon. Lord. Ilereford-gardens, S.W. ; and 
Admiralty, Whitehall, 8. H'. 

Gill, Captain W. J., R.E. 1, Edinhurgh-mansions, Victoria-street; and Junior 
United Service Club, Charlea street, S. W, 

Gillespie, Alexander, Esq. Heathfield, Walton-on-Thamee, Surrey. 

*Gille 8 {ne, William, Esq. {of Torhane-hiK). 46, Melville-street, Edinburgh. 
*GiUett, Alfred, Esq. 27, Cheskam-place, 8. W. 

*Gillett, William, Esq. 31, Hertfordstreet, Mayfair, W. ^ 

11 yoGilliat, Algernon, Esq. 1, Lancaster-gate, W. 

^Gillies, Robert, Esq., C.*E. Care of 'Messrs. Beith and Wilkie, Dunedin, 
Otago, N.Z.^ Per Messrs. Sampson Low and Co., 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
*Gilnun, Ellis, Esq. 53, Sussex-gardens, Hyde-park, W. 

Gisborne, Thomas Matthew, Esq, 41, Upper St, Germain's-ierrace, Black- 
heath, 
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Gladstone, J. H., Esq., PH.D. 17, JPmbridge-Bqmro, W. 

*Glad8tone, Robert Stuart, Esq. Windham CM>, 8.W. 

Glanriile, Silvanas Goring, Esq. 52, Threadneedlestreet, E.C. 

Glass, James George Henry, Esq. 28, Lov^bn-street, Eimhurgh. Caro of 
Messrs. H. S. King and Co., 45^ PaltfnaU, S. W, 

Gloss, H. A., Esq. St. Kilda, Vanbrugh-park, Btackheath, 8,E, 
iiSoGlen, Joseph, Esq,', Mem. Geogr. Soc. of Bombay. Oriental Clvb, W. 

Glover, Capt. Sir John H., R.N.^a.c.]f.a.a 27, Bury-street,St. James's, S.W. 
Glover, Robert Reaveley, Esq, 22, Great St. Helen’s, f'-C. 
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Glyn, Sir Richard George, Bart. Army and Navy Club, 3. W, 

Goad, Thomas William, Esq. Care of Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand, W.C. 
•Godman, F. Du Cane, Esq. 6, Tenterden-street, W .; and Child Okeford-house, 
Blandford. 

Goldsmid, Bartle, Esq. 32, Nottingham-place, Marylebone, 

Goldsmid, Maj.-Gen, Sir Frederic John, K.C.S.I., C.B. 3, Observalory-aveme, 
Kensington ; and United Sertice Club, S. W. 

Goldsmid, Sir Julian, Bai*t. 105, Piccadilly, W, 

11 qoG olds worthy, R. Tuckfield, Esq. Anny and Navy Club. 

Gooch, Thomas Longridge, Esq. Tcam^lodge, Salt well, GatesIhad-on-Tyne. 
Goodiill, Abraham, Esq., f.k.o.s., luspector-Geiieral of Hospitals (Retired List). 

4, Elvaston-place, Queen’s-gate, S'. W. 

GwhIoII, George, Esq. Junior Carlton Club, S.W. 

•Goodenough, Lieut.-Col. W. H., R.A. 49, Weymmthstreet, Portland-place.W. 
Goodinge, Jus. W., Esq, 18, Aldersgate-street, E.C. 

Goodlifle, Fras. Gimber, Esq. Care of Messrs, Goodliffe and Smart, 95, Bishojus- 
gate-street-mthin, E.C. 

♦Goodlillc, Heniy, Esq. Admiralty, S. W.; and Junwr Athenaeum Club, W. 
Goudumnj Alficd Wm., Esq. Heath-house, Bglvcdere, Kent. 

•Gowlwii, William, Esq. 27, Grosvonor-road, Birkenhead, 

1200 *Goolden, Charles, Esq. United University Club, S. IK 
Gooldcn, Joseph, Esq. 18, Lancaster-gate, IF. 

♦Gm-don, General the Hon. Sir Alexander H., K.C.B. 50, Queen’s-gate-gardens. 
South Kensington, S. W. * 

Gordon, Arthur Leo, Esq., C.M.Q. Wardhouse, Aberdeenshire; and 42,^uke- 
street, St. .latnes’s, S. IV. 

Gordon, Major Edward Smith, R.A. Royal Carriage Department, Royal 
Arsenal, Woolwich; and Kaval and Military Club, Piccadilly, W. 

Gonlon, J. Newall, Esq. Morro Yelho, Minas Geraes, Brazil; aiuf 49, George- 
street, Portman-synare^t W. m • 

Gordon, Robt, Esq., c.E. Care of Mr. D. Nutt, 270, Strand, W.C. 

• Ooi-don, Russell Manuei-s, Esq. Care of Masrs. Robarts, Zubboci and Co., 15, 
Lombard-street, E.C. 
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Gore, Colonel Angustua F, Care of Messrs, ffallett and Co.,* 7, St. Matiin's- 
place, W.C. • 

Gore, Richard Thomaa, Eaq, 6, Quem-square^ Bath. 
isioGore, Lieat. St. George C., R.E. Care of Messrs. OrindUay and Co., 55, 
Parliamewt’-street, S. W. 

Coaling, Fred. Solly, Eaq. ZQ,^pring-garden8, S. W. 

Gottlieb, Felix Henry, Eaq., j.p. Singapore. 

Gotto, Hy. Jenkin, Eaq. Croft^lodge, JUghgate^road, N. W. 

Gough, Hugh, yi8count,'r.L.8. Ziough Cutra Castle, Gort, Go. Galway. 

♦Gould, Abrah(.m, Esq. Somerset-lodge, 111, Adelaide-road, N.W, 

Gould, Rev. Jaa. Aubrey. L 4, Albany, W. 

Gould, John, Esq., F.R.n., F.L.8. 26, Charlotte-st., Bedford-square, W.C. 
Gould, Rev. Robert John. Stratfield Mortimer, near Reading, 

Gourley, Colonel E., H.r. Sunderland. 
i 22 oGrabhain, Michael, Esq., H.I). 

Graeme, H. M. S., Esq. Care of Messrs. Grindlayand Co., 55, Parliameni- 
street, S, W. 

Graham, Andiew, Esq. (Staff Surg. li.N.). Army and Navy Club, S. W. 
Graham, Cyril C., Esq., C.M.o., Governor of Grenada, West Indies. 

Graham, J. C, W. Paul, Esq. 1, Carlisle-place, Victoria-street, S.W.; and 
Brooks's Club, St. James’s-street, S. W. 

Graham, James Henry Stuart, Esq. 1, Belgrave-road, Shepherd’s-bush, TF. 
Graham, Robert Geo., Esq. St. Albans, Ilampton-on-Thamcs. 

♦Graham, Thomas Cuuinghame, Esq. Carlton Club, S.W.; and Dunlop-housc, 
Ayrshire. 

•Grant, Andrew, Esq. Invermay-house, Bridge of Earn, N. B, 

♦Grant, C. Mitchell, Esq. ' 

i33oGrant, Daniel, Esq. 12, Cleoeland-gardens, Ifyde-park, W. 

♦Grant, Francis W., Esq. 40, Pall-mdl, 8.W. 

Grant, Lieut.-Col. James A., C.H., C.8.I., F.R.S. E. India^fJ. S. Club, iS". TE ; 

19, Upper-Grosvenor-street, W.; and Jlousehill, Nairn, N. B. 

Grant, Jno., Esq. Grumpian-lodt/e, Putney. 

Grant, Lieut. John Maepherson (02nd Highlanders). The Castle, Ballindallock, 
N. B. 

Grant, Capt. J. Murray (Inspector Cape Frontier Police), Cape of Goo<l TIojic 
Grantham, Geo., Esq. Barcombe-place, mar Lewes. 

Grattan, Edmund A., Esq., H. M. Consul, Atitwerp.* Care of A. Bartholcyns, 
Esq., Canada-buildm/s, King-street, Westminster, S. W. 

Gray, Andrew, Esej. 1, Lime-street-sfpiare, E.C. ^ 

♦Gray, Archibald, Esq. 37, Ilolland-park, W. ; and 13, Austin Friars, E.C. 
i 240 Gray, Charles W., Esq. * 14, Chester-terrace, Regent's-park, N. W. 

Gray, Matthew, Esq. St. John’s-park, Blacbheath, S.E. 

♦Gray, Matthew Hamilton, Esq. St. John’s-park, Btankheath, S.E. 

Gray, Robert Kaye, Esq. St. John’s-park, Blaokheath, S.E. 
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Gray, Lieut.>CoIonel William. Farley-itall, Beading. 

GreaUied, Maj.-Gen. Wilberforoe W.*!!., C.B. PenningUm-houae, Lgmington. 
Greaves, Kev. Richard W. 1, Wi^ehaU'^ardme, 3, fV. 

Green, Captain Francis (58th Raiment). 

Gi'een, Geo,, Esq. Qlanton-houae, Sydenham-rite. 

Green, Geo. P. E., Esq. 100, Gowjr-sirfcrt, Becfford-eqvuire, W.G. 
i35oGreen, Joseph £„ Esq, 12 a, Ifyddelton-eqmre, EjC. 

Green, Colonel Malcolm, c.n. 78, St. George's-road, S. W. 

Green, Walter, Esq. 15, PaU-ntaH, 3. W.' 

Green, Rev. W., M.A. Chaplain to the Tower of London. 

Green, Major-General Sir W. H. R., K.O.s.t., C.B. 93, Belgrave-road, 3. W. 
Greenfield, Thomas Challen, Esq. 84, Baainghall-atreet, E.C ,; and 6, Outram- 
villaa, Addiacombe. 

*GreenfieI(l, W. B., Esq. 35, Glouoeater-aqware, Hyde-park, W. ,* and Union 
Club, 3. W. 

Greenup, W. Thomas, Esq. The Leys, Candiridije. 

*Gr^or]r, Sir Augustus Charles. Surveyor-General, Brisbane, Queensland, 
Australia. 

Gregory, Charles Hutton, Esq., C.E. 1, Delahay-atreet, Westminster, 8. W. 
I36o*Gregory, Francis Thomas, Esq. Queensland. 

^Gregory, Isaac, Esq. Merchant^-college, Blackpool. 

Gregson, George, Esq. 26, JIarley-street, Cavendish-square, W. 

•Grellet, Henry Robert, Esq. Care of M. Misa, Esq., 41, Crutched Friars, E.C. 
Grenfell, Henry R., Esq.,M.r. 15, St. James’s-plaoe, S. W. 

•Greswell, Rev. Pichard, M.A., f.r.s. 39, St. Giles's-street, Oxford. 

Grey, Albert., Esq., B.A. St. James's-palace, S. W. 

Giey, Charles, Esq. The Cottage, Staines. 

•Grey, Sir George, K.C.U. 

Grey, Major L. J. H., C.S.T. (Bengal Staff Corps). Political Agent, Bhawul- 
pore(,State, Bhawulpoie, Punjab. Care of Generad Van Cortlandt, 10, 
Onahw-creacent, South Kensington, 3. W. 
iiyoGrierson, Charles, Esq. 

Grierson, J., Esq., H.M.’s Consul, Coqvdmbo. Care of Mrs. G. J. CrviLahank, 
Clair-villa, Saughtree, Dumfries. 

Griesbach, C. L., Esq. 64, Elgin-erescent, W. 

Grillin, Colonel James T. Seaton-house, Adameon-road, N.W. 

Grilfin, John,' Csq. Dunster-house, ilinoing-lane, E.C, 

•Griffith, Daniel Clewin, Esq. 20, Gower-street, W.C. 

Griffith, John, Esq. 16, Finsbury-place South, E.C. 

Griffith, Sir Richard. Henderoyde-park, fCelso, N. B. 

Griffith, Richard Clewin, Esq. 20, Gower-street, W.C. 

• Griffiths, Arthur Edward, Esq. 2.5, Talbot-square, Hyde-parh, W, 
laBoGriffiths, Rev. John. Care of H. M, Ommanney, Esq., 24, Surrey-street, 
Strand, W.G. 
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Grignon, James, Esq. 36, Bury~street, St. Janui'a, S. W. 

Grindrod, R. B., Esq., ii.D., lud., &c. 7bumaend-lu>u$e, Malvern. 
Grinlinton, J. J., Esq. Colombo^ Ceyhn. Care of Edmard Woods, Esq., g.'R,, 
3, Great Qeorge-atreet, S. W. 

Grosvenor, Lord Richard, m.p. 76, Brook-street, Bond-street, W. 

Grove, George, Esq. Lower Si/Henham, 8.E. 

*Grover, Captain George Edward, B.E. 28, Collinjhain-plaoe, South JCensi^ton, 
S.W. 

Grnneiscn, Charles Lew's, Esq. 16, Surrey-street, Strand, W.C. 

Gttiilemard, {**. H. H., Esq. Eltham, Kent. 

Gunn, Arthur, Esq. 4, Oak-viilas, Hampstead, N. W. 

1 29 oGunnell, Captain Edmund H., r.n. Army cmi Navy Club, S. ; and 
21, Argyll-road, Campden-hill, TV. 

^Gurney, John H., Esq. North Mepps, Norwich. 

Gurney, Samuel, Esq, 20, Hanover-terrace, Jiegent’s^ark, N. TV. 

Gwynne, Eras. A., Esq. 15, Bury-street, St. Jameses, 8. TV. 

♦Gwynne, Jame.s Eglinton W., Esq., c.K., F.s.a., J.p.,&c. 97 , Harley-street, TV.; 
and Cliff-house, Doveroourt, Essex, 

Gwynne, Samuel G., Esq. ShotU-hill College, Cannook, Stafford. 

Gv^ther, John Howard, Esq. Ellerslie, Bark-htU-road, Addiscombe. 
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Haliicht, Claudius Edward, Esq. 114, Ebury-street, Eaton-aquare, 8 . TV. 
Haddan, J. L., Esq. 25, Great George-street, 8 . TV. 

. Hadow, J. W., Esq. 13, Bmton-slreet, Berkeley-sqttare, TV. / and 14, St. 
James’a-sqaare, S.W. 

xjooHadwen, John Henry, Esq. Park-road, Wandsworth. 

Haines, C. Henry, Esq., M.D. 1, South-terrace, Cork. 

Hairby, Edward, Esq. 22, Vtcton’a-inY^as, King Edward"stroad, S. Hackney. 
Hale, Rev. Edward, H.A. Eton College; and United Vnivernty Club, 
S.W. 

Halford, F. B., Esq. 26, Cleveknd-gardma, Hyde-park, TV. 

Halifax, Right Hon. Viscount, a,o.B. 10, Belgrave-sq!, S. TV.; and Hiokleton, 
Yor/^ire. 

*Halkett, Rev. Dunbar S. Little Bookham, Surrey. 

*HaIkett, Commander Peter A., R.N. * 

Hall, Alex. Lyons, Esq. Lyona-court, Ladbroke-road, Holland-park, TV. 

Hall, Charles Hall, Esq. Watergate-house, Emsworth, * 

ijioHall, Ed. Alg., Esq. 20| Clarges-streetf TV. 

*Hall, James MacAlester, Esq. Killean. 

Hall, James Tebbutt, Esq. Fore-street, Limehouae, E. 

Hall, Admiral Robert, C.B. 88, Craven-lyM-gardens, TV.; and Admiralty, 
8.W. 
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1853 Hall, Admiral Sir William Hutchesor., K.c.ii., P.R.S. United Service Clvh, 
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1878 Hallowes, Francis, Esq. 7, Savik-row, W. 
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1874 Hanfcury, R. W., Esq., M.P. Ham-hall, Ashbourne, Derbyshire. 

1876 Hancock, E. H., Esq. Leigh-villa, The Avenue, Surbiton. 

1853 ‘Hand, Admiral George S,, O.B. U. 8. CluJi, S.W. 

1860 ‘Handley, Benjamin, Esq. 56, Eland-road, Lavender-hill, 8. W. 

\ 874 Handley, Captain Francis (late I.N.). Brighton Club, 55, Old Steine, Brighton. 
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1861 ‘Hankey, |31ake Alexander, Esq. 
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1874 ‘Hanmer, Philip, Esq., B.A. Christchurch, New Zealand, 

IS.'VO ‘Hansard, HenryEsq. 13, Great Queen-street, W.C. 

1875 Hanson, R. 13., Esq., M.A. 8t. Saviour's Grammar-school, Southwark, S.E. 
1874 ' Harbertnn, Viscount. 60, Butland-gats, S. W. 

1870 Harliord, Rev. John B., M.A.. Athenceum Ckib, Pall-mall, S.W. a 

1840 ‘Harcourt, Egerton V., Esq. Whitwell-hall, Fork. 

1864 ‘Hardie, Gavin, Esq. 5, Queen-street, Mayfair, IV. 

1864 X 35 oHai'ding, Major Charles. ^ Grafton Club, 10, Grafton-street, Piccadilly, IV. 
1864 Harding, J. J., Esq. 1, Bamd)ury-park, Islington, N. 
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Hardinge, Capt. £.» r^n. 32, Byde-park-sgmre, W. 

Hare, Evan Herring, Eiq. 8t. John'i-prgcincts, Putney^ S.W. 

Harford, Lieut. Henry Chai'les (99th Hegiment). Chatham Barracks. 

* ’Hargrave, Joseph, Esq. Fort Garry, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, Care of 
the ffudson'a Bay Company, 1, Lime^treet,E.C. 

Hargreaves, William, Esq.* • 

Harley, Colonel R. W., O.B., C.M.O. Tobago, 

Harper, J. A. W., Esq. 

Harris, Edwd., Esq. ltydal-villa,*Zongton-grove, Upper Sydenham. 

I j6oHarris, Admiral the Hon.«Sir E. A. J., K.^u. Envoy Extraordinary 

and Miniater Plenipotentiary, The Hague, Holland. Messrs. Woodhead and Co, 
Harris, Capt. Henry, U.C.S. 35, Gloucester-terrace, Hyde-park, W. 

Harris, Reader, Esq. Temple Club, Arundel-street, Strand, W.C, 

Harrison, Chai'les, Esq. 3, Great Tower-street, E.C, 

Harrison, Charles, Esq. 10, Lanoaater-gate, W.- 
’Harrison, William, Esq., P.S.A., F,O.S., &c. Conservative Club, S. W .; Boyal 
Thames Facht Clttb, 7, Albemarle-street, W.; and SanUedmry-hall, near 
Preston, Lancashire. 

Han-isou, Wm. Arthur, Esq. 1, BathrStreet, Waterloo, Liverpooi. 

Hi^rowby, Right lion. Dudley, Earl of, F.B.S. Sandon-Iwme, Lichfield; and 
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Harston, Edward K. B., Esq. 1, Momington-road, Regent'a-park, N.W. 
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I37oHart, Henry Neville, Esq, 107, Hurley-street, W. 

Hart, James, Esq. Winslow-house, South Norwood. • 

’Hart, J. L., Esq. 20, Pembridge-square, W. 

’Hartland, F. Dixon-, Esq,, F.8.A., &c. 14, Chesham-place, S. W .; and the 
Oaklands, near Cheltenham, 

Hai'tley, Sir Chas. Aug., f.B,8.e., &c. 26, Pall~mall, d.W.; and Reform 
Club, Pall-mall, S. W, 

Hartnell, Rev. Bedford, ]|.A. Clifton College, Bristol. 

Harvey, Alex.S., Esq., H.M.’s Consular Service, China. 1428, Union-st,, Aberdeen. 
Hitfvey, Aug. Jno., Esq, 6, CromweU-terrace, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk. 
Harvey, Charles, Esq. Rathgar-oottage, Streaiham, S, W. 

Harvey, James, Esq. Esk-street, Invercargill, Soyf/dand, New Zealand. 
ijSoHarvey, John, Esq. Ickwell Bury, Biggleswade. 

Harvey, John, Esq. 7, Mincing-lane, E.C. ^ • 

Harvey, John, Esq., vup. Ch&teau Deslyona, Boulogne-sar-Mer. 

Harvey, Richard M., Esq. 13, Devonshu‘e-street, Portland-plaoe, W, 

’Harvey, Wm. C., E^q. City Liberal Club, 71, Queen»street, Clwapside, E.C. 
’Harvie, Edgar Christmas, Esq. City of London Club, Old Broad-sireet, E.C. 
Harwood, S., Esq. HamUton-house, Leamington. 
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18?5 Haslam, Aug. Fi%d., Esq. 14, Lawn-road, Uaneratoeh-hiU, N.W. 

1873 Hatlicrton, Lord. Teddealeij-park, Penkridge, Staffordshire, ^ 

1875 Httviiland, Bev, C. K. de, Ivor, near Uxbridge, Pucks. 

1858 I 390 llawker, Edward J., Esq. 37, Cadogan-place, S, W. 

1878 Hawker, Geo. C., Esq. Care of Messrs. Hazard and CoMecott, New Basing- 
hall-street, E.C. * * 

187(i Hawkins, Alf. Templeton,Esq. 20, Great Oeorge-street, Westminster, S.W. 

1834 Hawkins, Fi-ands Bisset, Esq., M.D., F.R.8. 146, Upper Barley-street, IT;; and 

Leweil-lodge, Dorchester. 

1840 * Hawking, John, Esq. .. * 

1858 *IIawkins, Major«General J. Summerfield, R.E. St. Jjeonards, St. James's-road, 
Malvern. 

1876 Hawkins, Bev. Joshua. The Nest, Uoward-road, South Norwood. 

1873 Hawkins, Rev. W. Bentinck L., F.a.s. 33, Bryanston-square, W. 

187G ^ilawkshaw, Sir John, C.E,, P.B.8. 33, Great George-street, S. FF. 

1861 Hawksley, Thomas, Esq., C.E. 14, PhiUimore-gardens, Kensington, W. 

1877 iqooHaxell, E. Nelson, Esq. Lewgars, Kingsbury, Middlesex. 

1871 Hay, Andrew, Esq. Oriental Club, Hanover-square, W.; and Bondkxy. 

1863 "'Hay, Rear-Admiral Lord John, H.P., O.B. 15, Cromwell-road, South Kensing¬ 

ton, S. W. ^ 

1852 ^Hay, Rear-Admiral Sir J. C. Dalrymple, Bart., M.P., C.B., F.R.S. 108, St. 

George's-square, S. W.; U. S. Club, 8. W.; Dunragit, Glenluce ; and Harrow- 
onrthe-hUl, N. W. 

1877 Hay, Gapt, J. S. (Inspector-General of Houssa Form). Cape Coast Castle ; 
and care of Mrs. Hay, 49, Eastbourne-terrace, 

1872 Hay, Jno. Ogilvy, Esq. (Hon. Magist. and J.P. Brit. Burmah), Rangoon. 

1865 Hay, Lord William. B 5, Albany, W, 

1872 Haydon, 6. H., Esq. Bethlehem Hospital, S.E. 

1874 Hayes, A. A., jun., Esq. Care of Horace Farquhar, Esq,, 9, Kmg WUliaon- 

street, E.C. 

(i 

1870 Haynes, Stanley L., Esq., M.D. Malvem-link, Worcestershire. 

1864 T 4 ioHayBmBn, James, Esq. Burgess-hill, Finchley-road, N.W. 

1862 Head, Alfred, Esq. 1.3, Cravm-hiUl-gardena, Bayswater, Wl 

1871 Head, Henry, Esq. Stoke Newington, N. ^ 

1871 Head, Geo. T., Esq. East-cliff-house Grammar-school, Margate. ^ 

1876 Headley, Robert, Esq. 20, De Beauwir-square, N. 

1874 Heal'd, Dr. 'Samuel S. Derriguni-castle, Kenmare, Ireland; and 14, St. 
JaTnes’8-square, 8. W, 

1856 Heath, The Baron, f.r.8., F.8.A. 31, Old Jewry. E.C. 

1863 Heathheld, W. E., Esq. 30, King-street, St. James's. 

» ® ® 
1861 Hector, James, Esq., f.r.8., m.d. Care of Agent-Generad for New Zealand, 7, 

Westmins^ar-chandiers, Victoria-street, S.W. 

1877 ‘Hederstedt, Henry Bui-dett, Esq., c.E. 72, Lancaster-gate, W, 

1873 i 42 oHeeley, W. £., Esq. _Urban-lodge, WitnPledon-park-road, Wandsworth. 
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*Hegan, Chas. John, Esq. Oxford and Cambridge Cltb, Pall-mall^ S. W, • 
Heinemann, N., Esq., ph.d. 'Scientific Cltib, 7, Savile-row, W. 

*Helme, Richard, Esq. Walthamstow, Essex, 

*HeaderBon, 0., Esq., H.D., F.L.S. Care of Messrs. King and Co., Pall-mcUl, S.W. 
Henderaon, Henry, Esq. 24, Haatley-road, Elm-park, Liverpool. 

Henderson, John, Esq. *2, AiHington-sireet, Pioaadilly, W. 

Henderson, Major K. G. Care of Sir C. M*0rigor, Bart., and Co,, 25, Charles- 
street, S.W .; and*Naval and Military Chib, Piccadiliy, W. 

Henderson, Patrick, Esq. Carg’of George Reid, Esq., 11, Crooked-lane, E.C. 
*Henderson, P. L., Esq. ,14, Fenchurah-street, E.C. 
i 430 Henei^, Charles, Esq. St. James's Chib, Piccadilly, W. 

*Heneage, Edward, Esq. Stag's-end, Hetnel Hempstead. 

Hennessey, J. B. N., Esq. ls< Asst. Trig. Survey of India, Dehra Dhoon, Care 
of Messrs. H, S, King and Co., Comkill, E.C. 

Henriques, Alfred G,, Esq. 96, Oloucester-terrace, Hyde-park, W. 

•Henry, Wm. Chas., Esq., M.D., F.B.S. Haffield, near Ledbury, Herefordshire. 
•Henty, Douglas, Esq. Chichester. 

Herbert, Charles £., Esq. 

Herbert, H. Aug., Esq. 19, Dorchester-place, Blandford-square, N.W. 

Hf rd. Captain D. J. 2, Nonoay-lwuse, Limehmtse, E. 

Herries, Edward, Esq., c.B. Atheneeum Club, Pall-mall, 8. W, 
l 44 oHertsIet, Edward, Esq., C.B. Librarian, Foreign-office, 8. W .; and Belle-vue- 
house, Richmond. 

Hertslet, Geo. Thos., Esq. Lord Chamberlain's-office, St. James's-palace, S.W. 
Hervey, Lord Francis, m.p. 17, Clifford-street, W. 

•Herz, Cornelius, Esq. San Francisco. Care of W, F, A. Archibald, Esq., 
8, Fig-tree-court, Temple, E.C. * 

Hetherington, J. Newby, Esq. 62, Harley-street, W. 

Heugh, John, Esq. 12, Upper Brook-street, W. 

Hewitt, Richard, Esq. Elmfield, Esher, Surrey. I 

•Heywood, James, Esq., f.bj. Athencsum Club, S.W. ; and 26, Kensington- 
palaee-gardens, W. 

Heywood, Samuel, Esq. 171, Stanhope-street, HampsAead-road, N. W. 
Hayworth, Capt. Lawrence. Junior United Service Club, S. W. 

Z 45 oHiek 8 , Alfred, Esq. 74, Great Ruesell-street, W.C. 

Higgins, Edmund Thomas, Esq., x.R.c.8. 22, Bloomsbury-street, E.C. 

Right, Capt. Edward. 120, Cromwell-road, SoutB 'Kensington, 8. W. 

Hill, Arthur Bowdler, Esq. South-road, Clapham^park, Surrey, 8. W. 

Hill, Clement L., Esq. Foreign-office, S.W. . » * 

Hill, Henry, Esq. 12iS Leadenhall-stveet, E.C. 

Hill, Capt. Jno., B.E. (Great Trig. Surrey of India). Dehra Dhoon. 

Hill, Samuel, Esq., U.D. 22, Mecklenburgh-sqmre, W.C. 

Hill, Colonel Sir Stephen J., K.C.M.O., <^B. Army and Navy Club, S. W. 
Care of Capt. E. Barnett, B.ir., 14, WfAnum-square, W.C. 
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1874 Hills, Lieut.-Colonel James, v.c., R.A., C.B. Care of Messrs. H. S. King and Co., 
Comhill, E.C. ' 

1858 i 46 oHinchJifF, T, Woodbine, Esq. 64, Zinooln’s-inn-fields, W.C, * 

1862 * 111066 , Samuel Henry, Esq. WindHiam Clab, S. W. 

1876 Hirst, Walter 0., Esq. li, Norfolk-street, Manchester, 

1873 Hirst, William Henry, Esq. 103, Mottratn-road, Staleybridge, Cheshire. 

1873 *Hirth, Dr. F. Imperial Maritime Customs, China ; and 8 , Storeffs-gate, S. W. 

1870 Hitchins, Cnpt. T. M., R.A. 34, Edge-lane, iioerpoof. 

1872 •Hoare, Henrj, Esq. Messrs. Hoare's Bank, Fleet-street; and St. James's- 
square, S,W. , • 

1868 Hoare, Samuel, Esq. 7,*IIereford-gardem, ParkJane, W. 

1876 Hobart, Major Bertie, U.A. Care of It. N. Cust, Esq., 64, St. George’s-square, 

S.W. 

1876 Hobson, Rev. J. P., M.A. 4, The Grove, Blackheath; and Worcester College, 
Oxford. 

1868 i 47 oHobKon, Stephen James, Esq. 10, Regent's-park-road, N.W. 

1874 *HochBchil(], His Excellency Baron (Swedish Minister). 5, Hyde-park-street, W. 

1872 Ilockin, Chwles,Esq., M.A. B, Avenue-road, St. John's-toood, N.W. 

1875 Hodder, Edwin, Esq. Ashford-villa, Willesden, N. W. 

1875 Hodge, Edward W., Esq. Pendall, Bletchingley, Surrey; and 4, Langham- 

place, W. * 

1869 Hodges, Henry, Esq, Brondesbury-lodge Collegiate-school, Kilbum. 

1850 *Hodg8on, Arthur, Esq. Clapton-house, near Stratford-on-Avon. 

1871 Hod|;son, Henry Tylston, Esq. Ilarpenden, St. Albans, 

1861 *Hodgson, James Stewart, Esq. 24, Prince's-gardens, S.W. 

1857 Hodgson, Eirkman Daniel, Esq., m.p. 8, Biskopsgaix-street, E.C, 

1869 i 48 o*Hodgson; William H., Esq, Treasury-chambers; and 1, Whitehall-gardens, 
S.W. 

1868 Holdich, Gapt. Thos. Hungerford, R.E. 24, Cohdle-square, Baysuater. 

1839 •Hollbrd, Robert S., Esq. Dorchester-house, Park-lane, W. 

1867 Holland, iiev. Fred. Whitmore. Evesham, Worcester, 

1861 Holland, Colonel James. Southside, The Park, Upper Norwood, S.E 

1873 Holland, Lieut. Swiuton C., R.N. Care of Messrs. HUdrelh and Ommanney, 

41, Norfolh-street, Strand, W.C. ^ 

1875 *Hollebone, Fredk., Esq, Ravenid)oume-park, Catford-brilge, S.E. 

1871 •Hollingworth, lly. Geo., Esq. 11, Billiter-square, E.C.; and 83, Hereford- 

road, Baysaa$er, M''. 

1876 *Holli 8 t, Captain E. 0., R.A. Holly-house, Plwnstead-common. 

186J 4 , Hoftne, J. Wilson, Esq., M.A. 83, St. Georye’s-square, S.W. 

1876 l 4 qoHolme 8 , John, Esq. 9, Norfolk-road, St. John's-wood. 

• • * 

1874 Holmwood, T, D., Esq., 7, Church-terrace, Lee, Kent. 

1839 *Holroyd, Arthur Todd, Esq., m.d., f.l,s. Master’s-office, Sydney, New South 
TVufos. Care of Edgar Howell, Esq., 3, St. PauPs-churchyoa'd, E.C. 
Holroyd, Henry, Esq. 14, Kenaington-gardens-tetraoe, W. 
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Holstein, The Marqoez de Souza. Lisbon, Cars of the Portuguese Legation, 
12, Ghucester-place, Portman-square, W. 

Holt, George, Esq. Union-street, WUlenJiall. 

Holt, Henry F. W., Esq. Redgrave, ViiAoria-road, Clapham-common, S. 17. ; 

and care of Messrs, King and Co,, Comhill, E.C, 

Holt, Lieut. Sydney A.,*r.n., Care of Messrs, Hildreth and Ommanneg, 
41, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C, 

Holt, Vesey, Esq. 1'^ Whitehall-place, S,W. 

Home, Lieut.>Goloncl Robert, K.E.. 25, Kidbrooke-road, Blackheath, S.E. 
i 50 oHomfray, WiUinm Henry, Esq. 6, Storey's-gatc, S,W, 

Honeyboumc, Jiio. W. C., Esq. 8t. Ives Grammar-school, Huntingdonshire, 
Hood, Sir Alex. Aclaiid, Hart. 8t, Andrie's-park, BH^water, Somerset, 

•Hood, F. Jncomb, Esq. Conservative CliA,S, W, 

•Hooker, Sir Joseph, K.c.s.!,, c.n., p.k.8 ., F.L.S., &c. Director of the 

Royal Gardens, Kew, 

Hopper, Alf., Esq. City of iMndon Club, Old Broad-street, E.C, 

Hooper, George Norgate, Esq. 139, King Henry's-road, Adelaide-road, N, W, 
Hooper, Rev. Robert Poole. 31, Cambridge-road, Brighton, 

Hooper, Win. Edwd. PaiTy, Esq. 29, St, George's-road, Kilbum, N, W.; and 
17, New-street, Spring-gardens, 8, W. 

Hooper, W. F., Esq. 

iSroHoperaft, George, Esq. 3, Billiter-square, E,C. 

•Hope, Alex. James Beresford, Esq., m.p. Arklow-hovse, Connaught-place, 
Hyde-park, W.; and Bedgebury-park, Hurst-green, Rent. 

Hope, Capt.'C. Webley, r.n. Messrs. Hallett and Co., St. Martin's-place, W.C. 
Hope, Percy, Esq. Mosely-iuildings, Manchester. 

Hopkins, Onpt. l>ivid, M A.i. H.M. Consul at St. Pauld de Loanda. Care of 
Mrs. Hopkins, Richmond-villa, Lordship-lane, Duluich, S.E. 

•Hopkins, Edward M., Esq. 3, Upper Berkeley-street, Portman-square, 17 
Hornby, Rev. James John, D.D. Head Master of Eton College, 

Horncastle, W. Geo., EsiJ. The Acacias, Upper Clapton. 

Home, Francis, G. Esq. Salmons, Caterham, Surrey. 

•Horniman, Fred. Jno., Esq. Surrey-house, Forest-hill. 
i 52 oHorrex. Theophilus, Esq. 18, Connaught-square, Hyde-park, W. 

Horsley, Thomas, Esq. King's Neveton, Derbyshire. 

Horton, James Africanus B., Esq., m.d,, &c. Care of Sir C, McOrigor, Bart., 
and Co., Charles-street, St. James's, S.W. • * 

Hoseason, Captain John C., R.K. United Service Club, S. W. 

Hoskins, Capt. A. H., R.N. Army and Navy Club, S. W. Sore of Jdesars. 

Woodhead, 44, Charing-cross, S. W. 

Hoskold, Henry Davis, Esq., C.B. 

Houghton, Lord, n.c.L., f.r.s. Travellers' Club, S.W.; The Hall, Bawtry; 

and Frystone-hall, Ferrybridge, Yorkshire, 

Howard, A, C., Esq. 27, Devonshire-plaod', Portland-place, 17.; and Arthur's 

Club,S.W. 
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1876 Howard, Charles C., Esq. Christchurch, Canterbury, Neva Zealamd. Care of 
Mr. E. Stanford, Charing-oross, '3. W. 

1869 Howard, John, Esq., C.E. West^w-hofise, Topsham, Devon. '' 

1875 iSJoHoward, Joseph, Esq. Tottenham-green. 

1876 Howard, Morgan, Esq., Q.C. Temple, E.C. 

1857 Howard, Samuel Lloyd, Esq. Gotdioget'Loughion, Essex. 

1873 Howard, William, Esq. 3, Eoslyn-bank, Lyndhurst-road, Hampstead, N, W. 

1876 Hosier, Capt. Jno, W.(Scots Greys). 11, Hoiart-place, Eaton-square, S.W. 

1842 *Hubbard, Ht. Hon. J. Gellibrand,*M.P. Primeds-gate, Hyde-park, W. 

1867 *Hubbard, William Egei'ton, Estp Leonardslee, Horslham. 

1867 *Hubbard, William Egerton, jun.. Esq, Leonardslee, Horsham, 

1871 •Hudleston, Wilfred, Esq. Cheyne^voalk, S.W. 

1870 Hudson, George B., Esq. Frogtnore-hall, Hertford; and Neva University Cltib, 

St. James's-street, S. W. 

1872 i 54 o*Hud 9 on, John, Esq. 4, 5, and 6 , Great St. Helen's, E.C.; and Thatched-House 

Club, St, Jamedsstreet, S, W. 

1876 Hughes, A. W., Esq. Care of F.P. Baker, Esq,, Bond-court, Walbrook, E.C. 

1857 Hughes, Captain Sir Frederic. Pole, Hole, Wexford. • 

1875 Hughes, J. Wm., Esq. Bangor, Carnarvonshire. 

1873 Hughes, James, Esq. 328, Camden-road, N. ^ 

1876 Hughes, Joseph, Esq. Pomfret-college, Pontefract, 

1877 Hughe.s, Pringle, Esq. MidoUeton-hatl, Wooler, Northumberland, 

1875 Huphes, Capt. W. GWynne. lA, St. Jaineds-stjuare, S.W. 

1865 IIughes-Hallett, Capt. F. C. Junior United Service Clvb, S.W. 

1875 Hull, Staif-Comm. Thos. A., R.tr. Hydrographic-office, Admiralty, S. W. 

1838 [ 550 *Hume, Edmund Kent, Esq. 

1877 Hume, LieuL-Coionel Gustavus. 115, St. George's-square, S.W. 

1873 Hunt, John, Esq. 22, Lancaster-gate, Hyde-park, W. 

1868 Hunt, John Percival, Esq., M.D. 3, Paradise-place, Green-lanes, N. 

1877 Huut, W. G. Francis, Esq., R.N. Junior Naval and Military Club, Pall-mall, 
S.W. 

1874 Hunt, William Thomas, Esq. 1, Pemhridge-villas, Baysvaater, W. 

1876 Hunter, Major F. M. (Bombay Staff Corps). Aden. 60, South-street, St. Andrew's, 

Fifeshire: Care of Messrs. H. S. King and Co., Comhill, E C. 

1875 Hunter, John, Esq. 9, Neva-square, Lincoln's-inn, W.C. , 

1874 Hunter, Capt J. Edward, R.N. United Service Club, Pall-mall, S. W, 

1872 Hunter, W. W.^Esq., n.A., LL.D. Bengal, 

1876 i 56 o*Ebntingford, Lieut. G., R.N. Care of Rev. Dr, Huntingford, Valley-end, 
t" Bagshot. 

1877 Husband. John, Esq. Goultpn-road, Clapton. 

1872 Husou-More, James, Esq., M.A. 2, Brook-street, Cheetham, Manchester. 

1871 Hutchins, F. Leigh, Esq. 22, Queen's-gardens, Hyde-park, 8. W. 

1873 Hutchins, Geo, Albert, ^q. Felsted Pen, Spanish Town, Jamaica. 

1871 ^Hutchinson, Colonel Alexr.<Hadden, r.Am F.O.S. 4, Leigham-terrace, Plymouth, 
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1872 Hutchiofion, Edward, Esq. 8 , Sumner-place, South Kensington, 8. W. 

1864 Hutchiuson, Cnpt. R. R. Junibr St, James's Club, St. Jame^s-street, S.W. 
*1877 Hutchison, John W., Esq. Balinaghie, Castle Douglas, N. B. ; and Conservaliee 
Club, 8. W. 

1874 Hindman, Hy. Mayers, Esq. 10, Dewnshvestreet, Porthnd-plaoe, 

1870 157 o*Hatton, Charles W. C., Esq. ^elair, Dulwich, S.JS. 

1869 Huxley, Prof. T. H., F.B. 8 . 4, Marlborough-place, 8t. John’s-wood, N.W.; and 
28, Jermyn-street, S. W, 

I860 *Hyde, Captain Samuel * 8 , Billiter-square, E,C. 


1852 Illingworth, Richard Stonhewer, Esq. 9, Norfolk-crescent, Hyde-park, W. 
1875 Impey-Lovibond, Col. Archibald, B.B. ** Biff hams," Danbury, near Chelms¬ 
ford, Essex, 

1850 *Iinray, James Frederick, Esq. 89, Minories, E.; and Beckenham, Kent. 

1878 luce, Thomas Henry, Esq., F.Z.S. 63, Carlton-hUl, N . VF. 

1861 *IngalI, Samuel, Esq*. Forest-hill, Kent, S.E. 

1851 Inglefield, Admiral Sir Edward A., o.B., f.R.s. United Service Club, 8. IF.; 

and 99, Queen’s-gate, S. W. 

1871 Inglis, Commander Charles D., R.N. The Hopleys, Horringer, Bury St. 
Edmund's. 

1846 15 Boingram, Hughes Francis, Esq. University Club, 8, W. 

1860 *Inskip, Capt. 6. H., B.N. 1, ffuntiscombe-place. North-road, Plymouth. 

' 1852 * Inskip, Rev. Robert Mills, C.B. 1, JIantisco)nbe-place, North-rood, Plymouth. 

1877 liiveiarity, Geo., Esq, H, Stanhopte-gardens, 8.W, 

1875 Inverurie, Fras. Alex., Lord. Dunniohen, Forfar, N.B.; and Carlton Club, 

Pall-mall. * 

1870 Irvine, James, Esq. 18, Devonshire-road, Claughton, Cheshire, 

1864 *lrving, John, Esq. Care of'Messrs, Ebsworth and Sons, 4, Corbet-cowt, 
Oraceohurch-street, E.C. j 

1861 Irwin, James V. H., Esq. 5, Alpha-place, St. John's-wood, N.W, 

1877 Isbister, William, Esq. 56, Zudgate-hill, E.C, 
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Jack, R. L., Esq. Care of WUlkan Jack, Esq., 19, Lansdowne-road, Nnttiiuj- 
hill, W. 

1590 Jackson, F. H. Ward, Esq. 9, Albion-street, ffyde^ark, TF. 

Jackson, Henry, Esq., Lieut, late I.N. (Chief Surveyor of ^e Province of 
Wellington). New Zealand. * 

Jackson, Richd. Belgra^s. Esq. 16, Afdwon-terrace, Kensington, W. 

Jackson, Robeil Ward, Esq. 136, Tnoemess-terrace, Hyde-parh, IF. 

Jackson, Thos. Hughes, Esq. Manor-house, Birkenhead. % 

Jackson, William, Esq, 44, Portland-place, W. 

Jackson, Wm. Chas., Esq. 9, Buoklersbury, E.C, 
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Jaeomb, Thomas, jun., Esq. Woodend, ffollmgton, St. Leonards-<m-Sea. 

Jagg, Rev. F. Charles. Faveraham^'Kent. 

*Jago, Lieut.-Coloiiel John. Penang. Care of L. P. Caaelloy Eaq., South- 
grove, Jlighgate, N. 

iGooJamos, William BosTille, Esq. 13, Blomfield-^oad, Maida-kiU, W. 

J:un«8, William Morris, Esq. 8, J^ndht&at-road, Hampstead, N. W. 

James, Walter Knight, Esq. Normal College, Colombo, Ceylon; and 22, 
Preston-atreet East, Edinburgh. * 

Jamieson, Hugh, Esq. Junior Carlton Cltd), S.W. 
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shire. 

Lillingsfon, Lieutenant F. G. Innes, r.n, Coillemore-houae, Lochalah, Boaa- 
shi)'e. 

Lindsay, H. Hamilton, Esq. Windham-plaoe, Bryanston-square. 

Lindsay, Loi-d, ii,p. 47, Brook-street, Chosvenor-sqmre, W. 

•Lindsay, Cdlonel Robert J. L., V.C., M.P. Ijookinge-house, Wfintage, Berks; 
and 2, Cnrlton-gardens, S. W. 

Lindsey, Mark John, Esq. 32, Ludgate-hdl, E.C.; and Bumt-ash-lane, Zee, 
Kent. *• 

Lissa, Joseph Isaac Cohen de, Esq, Port Louis, Mauritius, 

I.ister, Isaac S., Esq. The Heath, Hampstead, N. W. 

Little, Archibald J., Esq. Quinghai; and 18, Park-street, Grosvenor-sgua^, W, 
i 85 oLittle, Simon, Esq. Calantra-house, Wexford. Ireland. 

.Littledale, Clement St. Gem^e, Esq. Highfield, near Liverpool, 

Littleton, The Hon. Henry S. Teddesley, Penkridge, Staffordshire. 

Littleton, Hon. Wm. F. S,^ifford-street, W. 
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Liversidge, Archibald, Eaq., f.g.b., &c. Care of Messn, Trubner and Co., •HI, 
Lndgaie-hiU, E.C. • 

Lloyd, Capt. C. Henry. Ccare of Messrs, Jno, Jupp and Cb., 113, Fendinrch- 
street, E.C. 

Lloyd, Francis Aylmer, Esq. 23, Queen’s-terrace, Finchleij-road, N. IF. 

•Lioyd, Hon. Geo. A. Sydney, N^S. W.; and 3, Oeorge-yard, Lombard-st., E.C. 
Lloyd, Peroival, Esq. 

•Lloyd, W., Esq. Myood-hmse, Wednesbury, Staffordshire. 
i 86 oLloyd, Her. William V., h.a. ■ 

Llueliyn, Majot Richard, ^rmyand Navy Club, 

Lluellyn, Major William R., R.A. Plymouth. 

•Lobb, John, Esq. 89, Farringdon-street, E.C. 

Loblcy, James Logan, Esq., f.0.8. 59, Clarendon-road, IF. 

Loch, Henry Brougham, Esq. Government-house, Isle of Man. 

Loch, John Charles, Esq, 57, Natherwood-road. West Keimngton, W. 

Loch, William Adam, Esq. 8 , Great George-street, Westminster, 8.W, 

Lock, Alfred G., Esq, Boselands, Miilbrook, Southampton. 

Locke, John, Esq. 83, Addison-road, Kensington, W. 
iSyoLockhart, William, Esq., f.r.c.8. 67, Granville-park, Blackheath, S.E, 
Lockhart, Captain Wm. Stephen Alexander. 

•Loder, Edmund Giles, Esq. 42, Gnsvenor-sqmre, W. 

Logan, Sir T. Galbraith, K.C,B., M.D. 40, Uyde-park-square, W. 

Lomonossoif, M. Alexis de. A8sist.-See. Geographical Society, St. Petersburg. 

Care of Messrs. Hamilton and Co., 32, Patemoster-row, E.C. 
Londesborough, Wm. Henry Forester, Lord. 38, Berkeley-square, W. 

•Long, George, Esq„ ll.A. 2, Ithine-villas, Portfield, Chichester. 

Long, Rev. James. 14, Salisbury-squure, Fleet-street, E.(f. 

•Long, W. Beeston, Esq. 

Lougbottom, A. P., Esq., c.E. 

iBSoLongden, Major-General Henry Edwai'd, C.B. 6'6, Emismbre-gardens, S.W.; 
and United Service Club, S. W. 

Longdeii, Sir J. R., K.C.M.O. Government-house, Trinidad. Care of Mr. J. 
P. Martineau, 13, King’s-road, Bedford-row, W.C. 

•Long^ey, Lt.-Col. George, b.k. Brooks's Club, St. Jameds-street, S. W. 
Longman, Thos., Esq. Patemoster-row, E.C. 

•Longstaff, Lieut-Colonel Llewellyn Wood. Reform Club, Pall-mall, 8. IF. 
Lonsdale, Arthur Pemberton, Esq. • 

Looker, William Robert, Esq. Melbourne, Australia, Care of Mr. Ashhurst, 
9, Fenchurch-street, E.C. • 

, Lord, W. Barry, Esq. J)osDnshire-hUl-cot\age, Hampstead, N. W. 

Lome, The Most Hon. the Mai'quis of, K.T., M.P. 1, Qrosvenor-crescent, S. IF. 
Lort, William, Esq, Fron Ooeh Had, Llanllugan, Ftd Berriew, Montgomeryshire. 
i 890 *Lothian, Maurice Jno., Esq. Woodcote-park^ Blaokshiels, N.B. 

Lothian, Most Hon. William Schomberg, ^arquis of. 15, Bruton-street, W. 
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Lovell, Thoman, Ksq., M.I.C.E. 

Lovett, Major BerL*B(brd, a.E. East India United Service Club, 14, St, James's- 
square, 8. W, * 

Lovett, Phillips Cosby, Esq. Liscombe-house, Liaoomhe, Leighton Buzzard, 
Low, Alex. F., Esq. 84, Wosthourne-terrace, W. 

Low, Chas. H., Esq. (Lieut, late i.«.) 16, Glebe-place, Chelsea, S, W. 

Low, S. P., Esq. 55, Parliament-street, S. W. 

Lowdeu, Hov, George House, St. Leonard-villa, llanwell, Middlesex, 

Lowe, Captain W. Drury. Myr\a, Bettws-y-Coed, Llanrwst, North Wales, 
iqooLowry, Joseph Wilsoii„ Esq. 39,‘'llobert-street, Hampsiead-road, N, VF. 
*Lowtljcr, Capt. Marcus, Ji.N. Ilwmton, Ryde, 

Loyd, Lieut. Lewis Vivian (Crenadier Guards). 16, Grosvenor-place, S.W. 
Loyd, Colonel W. K. Union Club, S. W, 

Luard, Captain Charles Edward, R.E. Portsmouth. 

Luard, Major-General K. 6. A. 6, Dane-road, St. Leonarda-on-Sea, 

Luard, Wm. Charles, Esq. Llandaff‘house, Cardiff; and Mhenaeum Club, /S. IV. 
*Lubbock, Sir John, Bart, M.i'., ir.R.S., &c. ffigh-elms, Beckenham, Kent. 
*LacaB, Arthur, Esq., c.K. 15, George-street, Hanover-square, W. 

Luck, F. G., liilsq. The Olives, Wadhurst, Sussex. 
iqioLuckman, Alfred, E.sq. 4, Panton-street, Cambridge. • 

Ludlow, Edgar John David, Esq. Care of Geo. Perry, Esq., 67, CharUxcood- 
atreet, St, George's-road, S. IV. 

Ltfgard, General Right Hon. Sir Edward, a.c.B. 10, Albert-place, Victoria-road, 
Kensington, W. 

*Lumsden, Colonel P. S., c.8.1. (Quartermaster-General, Bengal Army). United 
Servia Club, Pall-mall, S. W, 

*Lamsden, Rev, K. C., v.a., f.r,a.8 . Maidetdiead, 

Lush, Hon. Sir liobert, Q.C. Bodmorcd-house, Avenue-road, Begenfs-park, N. TV. 
*Lushington-Tilson, Rev. W. K. Tilson Marsh, ii.A. Oxford and Cambridge 
Cltt9', S. TV .; Conservative Club, 8. TV .; and Stretham Manor, Isle of Ely. 
Lutley, Robert George, Esq, Clsr* of Mrs. Lvtley, 11, Baring-orescent, Exeter. 
^Lutti-ell, Lieut. Alexander Fownes (Greo. Guards). Guards’ Club, Pall-mall, 
8. TV.; and Dunster-castle, Somerset. 

Lycett, Sir* Francis, K.C.B. 18, Ilighbury-grove, Highbury, 
i93oLydall, J. H., Esq. 12, SouthamptonbuMdings, Chancery-kme, W.C. 

Lydgate, Robert, Esq. Upper School, Peckham, S,E, 

Lydgate, Wm., Esq. The Castle School, Guildford. 

Lye, John Gaunt, Esq. 14, Kensington-gate, Hyde-park-aouth, TV. 

Lyell, Francis H., Esq. 9, Comwall-gardens, S. TV. 

•Lynch, Thomas Kerr, Esq. 31, ClevelaAd-square, Hyde-park, TV. 

Lyne, Francis, Esq. 5, Seagrave-place, Pittville, Cheltenham, 

Lyne, Bobt. E., Esq. Royal Dublin Society, Dublin. 
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*Macalister, James, Esq. 95, Bi»hopsgat«'Street-tcithin, E.C. 

Macartney, William Grey E., flsq. StStqaJim'a Clvb, Westminster, iS.W. 
i 93 oMacaulay, James, Esq. 7, Albemarle-street, W. 

Macaulay, William, Esq. 123, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 

Macbraire, James, Esq. Broadmeadows, Berunok-cn- Tweed. 

Macdona, G. de Laudre, Esq. ^ilbre-house. West Kitiy, Cheshire. 

*Macdonald, James, Esq. 17, Ruasell-square, W.C. 

Macdonald, Colonel John (Beng. Staff Corps). Care of Messrs, OrmcUay and 
Co., 55, Parliament-streetf S. W. 

Macdonald, William, Esq. Tokohama, Jg,pan. Care of Messrs. KnevUt and 
Co., 3, Sun-court, ComhiU, E.C. 

Macdonald, Wm. M., Esq. 15, Butland-gate, S.Wt; and St. Martin's, Perth. 
Macdonnell, Sir Kichard Graves, k.c.m.q,, c.p. Athenceum Club, Pall-maU, S. W. 
MacEachen, Archibald, Esq. “ Seaside," Campbeltown, Argyll, N. B. 
l 94 oMacrarl 8 U, John G., Esq. The Tower, Richmond-bridge. 

Macfaiiune, Donald, Esq., u.D. 11, Southwiok-place, Hyde-parh, W.; and 
East India U. 8. Clttb, St. James's-square, S. W. 

Macfarlane, Donald H., Esq. 62, Portland-place, W. 

MacGregor, Lieut.-Col. C. M. 15, Jermyn-street, S.W, 

MgcGregor, Duncan, Esq. Athenmm Club, S, W, 

*MacGregDr, John, Eaq., U.A. 7, Vanbrugh-park East, Blackheath; and Athewcum 
Club,S.W. 

*Macihtyre, Patrick, Esq., F.S.A. t, Mai^-vale, W. , 

Mackay, Rev. Alexander, LL.D. 2, Hatton-plowe, Orange, Edinburgh. 

Mackay, Nevile F., Esq, 

Mackelvie, Jas. Tannock, Esq. 21, Victoria-st., S. W .; and7, Albemarle-st., W. 
ig 5 oMackonzie, Capt. Colin (78th Highlanders). Naval and Military Clvb, Picca¬ 
dilly, W. 

*Mackenzie, James T., Esq. Hatchford, Cobham, Surrey, 

Mackenzie, William, Esq., )l.D., C.B. 2, Olouoester-housedi Qloueester-crcscent, 
8. W. I and East India United Servioe Club, S. W. 

*MackeBon, Edward, Esq. 13, Ilyde-parh-square, W. 

*Mackinlay, Andrew U., Esq. Hazelhurst, Nutfield, RedhUl. 

Mackinlay, D., Eaq. Orimtal Club, W. 

Mackinlay, John, Esq., J.P., 1I.I.O.B. Percy-house, 15, Percy-drcus, W.C. 
Mackinnon, C. D., Esq. Care of Messrs. J. Clinoh and Sons, 9, Austin Friars, 
E.C. •' 

*Mackinnon, Rev. Donald Dimsdale, m.a. 26, Bryanston-street, W.; and New 
University Clvb, St. Janles’s-street, S. W. ^ 

*MackinDon, W., Esq. Bodinakill, Clacl^n, Argyleshire ; and 7, Lothlmry, E.C, 
J 96 oMii«kmtosh, Alez, Eaq. 9, Tadfot-square, ffyde-Park, W. 

Mackinioah, Alexander Brodie, Eaq. Oriental Club, W.; and Dmoon, Scotland. 
Mackirdy, Lieat.->Gea. Elliot (69th Regiment). U, S. Club, S. W. 

MacUey, Thonuta Cole, Eaq. Dunster-house, Mincing-lane, E.C. 
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1871 liaclagui, Lieat.'^cn. Robert, R.E. Care of Meaare. Crawford, Colvin, and Co., 
71, Old Broad-street, E.C. 

1871 Maclaine, Murdoch G., ]£iq., of Lochray. Oban, Scotland. 

1860 Maclean, William Ciighton, £sq., f.g.8. 31, Camperdown-place, Great 

Yarmottth, 

1859* MacLeaj, Sir George, K.C.M.a. PtndeH-&>\irt, Bktchingley. 

1870 MacLeod, Lieut. Angus, B.M. Care of Messrs. Halktt and Co., 7, St. Martin's- 

place, W.C. 

1855 Maclure, Andrew, Esq. Messrs. Maclwe, Macdonald, and Macgreijor, 97, 
Queen Victoria-street, E.C. ^ ' 

1861 iqyoMoclure, John William, %sq. The Home, Whalley-range, Manchester. 

1861 Macmillan, Alqx., Esq. 16, Bedford-street, Covent-gmden, W.C. 

1874 MacMurdo, Lieut.-General, c.u. Hose-bank, Fulham. 

1871 Macnab, Duncan Macpherson, Esq. Union Club, S.W. 

1874 Macnamara, Surg.-Maj. F. N., M.D. (Indian Army). 28, Palace-gardens-terr,, IF. 
1678 Macneill, Duncan, Esq. 7, Lothburg, E.C. 

1870 Macturk, John, Esq, 8, Hillhead-gardens, Glasgow. 

1871 MacYicar, Lieut. Jno. A. (93rd Highlanders), Naval and Military Club, 94, 

Piccadilly, W. 

1878 McAlister, Alex,, Esq. 242, Itichmond-road, Hackney. 

1873 McAlpin, Donald A. L., Esq,, R.N. 1, Llauion-terrace, Pembroke Dock, South 
Wales. 

1873 jqSoMcAipin, Kenneth W. A. G., Esii. Llanion-terrace, Pettibroke-dock, South 

Wales. 

1875 McAndrew, Maj.-Gen. G. (Bengal Staff Corps). Care of Messrs. Grindlay and 

Co., 55, Parliament-street, 3. W. 

1863 McArthur, Alex,, Esq., M.P, Raleigh-hall, Brixton-rise, Brixton, S.W. 

1867 McArthur, William, Esq. 1, Gwydyr-honses, Brixton-rise, S.W. 

1872 McCall, John, Esq. 112, Winston-road, Stoke Newington, N. 

1876 MeClean, Rev. D. Stuart. Norwood-rectory, Southall, Middlesex. 

t 

1868 MKJlean, Frank, Esq., M.A., C.K. Femcliffe, Tunbridge Wells. 

1860 M'Clintock, Admiral Sir Francis Leopold, F.B.S. 29, Eensington-gatc, Palace- 

gate, Wi; and United Service Club, S. W. 

1871 •McClure, Joseph Heniy, Esq. 9, Bumford-place, Liverpool. 

1876 McConnell, Jas. Edw., Esq., C.K. 2, Dean's-yard, Westminster, S.W. 

1861 i 99 o*McConiiell, W. R., Esq. 12, King's-Bench-walk, Temple, E.C.; and 

Charleville, Belfast, 

1862 McCosh, John, Esq., m.d. Junior United Service Club, S. W. 

1865 McEuen, I). P., Esq. 24, Pembridge-square, Bayswater, W. 

1877 ' McEwan, .John Thomas H., Esq. 3, Statde^-gardens, Notting-hUl, W. 

1874 McGavin, Alan Lawrie, Esq. Cordon-lodge, Wanstead; and 2, Barge-yard, 

Victoria-street, S.W, w 

1867 McGregor, Duncan, Esq, Clyde-place, Glasgow. 

1869 McGrigor, Alexander Beunett, Esq. 19, Woodside-tmTace, Glasgow, 

1874 Mcliwniith, Robert, Esq. 45, Bedford-gardens, Campden-hill, W, 
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*McIvor, W. G., Esq., Sup. of Chinchona Plantations, Ootacammd, Madras. 
Care of Mr. E. Bumpus, ihlbom-bars, E.C. 

McKerlie, P. H., Esq., fjb.a. Scot., &c. 26, Pendtridge-villas, Bayswater, VK. 
3000*McLean, Hon. John. Oamaru, Eew Zealand. Care of Messrs, liedfem, 
Alexander, and Co., 3, Great Winche^er-street-huildings, E.C. 

*McLean, Robert Allan, Hsq., F^.s. Dvart-hause, Tha Aienue, Eltham-road, 
Lee, S.E. 

McLeod, Major-Gen. W. C. 62, Oloucester-gardem, Hgde-park, W.; and 1-1, 
St. James's-square, 8.W. , 

McMahon, Coh>nel A. Care of Messrs. H. 8. King and Co., CornhiU, E.C. 

McMaster, .James, Esq. \,.Stan}iope-gard^, Queen's-gate, S.W. 

McNair, Major John F. A., ii.A. Care of Messrs. Cpdd and Co., 35, Craven- 
street, W.C. 

M‘Ncil, The Right Hon. Sir John, O.c.B. Oranton, near Edinburgh. 

McNeill,. Colonel .1. C., V.C., C.B. United Service Club, Pall-mall, <8^. Wl 

♦MeVean, Colin A., Esq., Care of Bev. D. Mo Vean, Bunessan, Scotland. 

Madan, Rev. J. R., Cedar-villa, Kensington, W. 
soioMagrath, Colonel John R. (Madras Artillery, Ret.). Murkill, near Bradford- 
on-Avon, Wilts; and East India U. S. Club, 14, St. James's-square, S.W, 

Mair, G. J. J., Esq., ir.B.A. 41, Upper Bedford-place, liussell-square, W.C. 

Maitland, Rev. A. Gray. Eoseneath, Sydenkam-park, S.E. 

*Major, Richard Henry, Esq., F. 8 .A. Athenaeum Club, S. W .; and British 
Museum, W.C. 

*Makin8, Henry Esq. 8, Palaee-gate, Kensington,. W.; anS lleform Club, 
S,W. 

Malby, John Walter, Esq. 15, Biohmond-villas, Seven-sister J-road, Hollo¬ 
way, N. , 

*Malcolm, Major Edward Donald, R.E. Edinburgh. 

Malcolm, James, Esq. 22, Prince*s-gede, Krughtsbndge, S. W. 

^Malcolm, W. E., Esq. Bumfoot, Langholme, near Carlisle, 

Malden, B. Jno., Esq. 14, Great Coram-strset, Bussell-square, W.C. 
202 oMalleson, Colonel G. B, Care of Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand, W.C. 

*Mallet, Chas., Esq. Audit-office, W.C,; and 7, Queensbro'-terrace, Bays¬ 
water, W. 

Malvby, F. Cecil, Esq. T^tatched-Sbuse Club, St. Jamea's-street. 

Man, Maj.-Gen. Henry (Madras Staff Corps). 2, Palace-road, Surbiton, 

Man, Captain J. Alexander, Imperial Maritime Custoraa, China. Junior United 
Service Club, 8. W. 

Man, Captain William. Care of Myles Fenton, Esq., 32, Westboume-terrace, 
Hyde-park, W. • 

Man, William, Esq, W<Mford, Essex. • 

Manchester, Wm. D. Montagu, Duke of. 1, Great Stanhope-street, W.; and 
KimbolUn^astle, St. Neots. 

Mann, H., Esq. Belgrave-mansione, S, W. ;^cmd 13, Upper Brunswkk-place, 
Brighton. 
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1860 SiMin, James Alexander, Esq., M.R.A.S. 

1666 203 oMaDa,liobert James, Esq., M.D, 5, JOlngsdown-villas, Wandawwth-commonfS.W. 
1866 Manners, George, Esq., F.S.A. Lansdovme^oad, Croydon^ * 

1868 Manners-Sutton, Hon. Graham. 50, Thtirloe-squarCf S.W. 

1874 Manners-Sutton, Hon. Robert Henrj, 12, Queetuberry-pl^ S. Kensington, S.W. 

1856 Manning, Frederick, Esq. Byro»»lodge,'Leamington; and 6, Lover-street, W. 

1864 *Mansell, Captain A. L. Hydrographic-office, Admiralty, S.W, 

1869 Mantell, Sir John lies. County Police-court, Strangeways, Manchester, 

1859 Mantell, Walter Baldock Durant, Esq. Wellington, New Zealand. Care of 
A. J. Woodhouse, Esg., 1, Ilanover-square, W, * 

1873 Mantle, Wm. John, Esq. Northgate, Lincoln. 

1876 Mappin, Joseph Chas., Esq. 35, Ihdwich-road, S.E. 

1869 304oM!ii'ch, Edward Bernard, Esq., H.M. Consul, Callao. Care of Messrs. King and 

Co., Arh,.Pall-mall, S. W. 

1871 Margetts, William G., Esq. St, Hildas, Greenhithe; and St. Stephen's Clnb,S. W. 

1872 Margasohis, John Thomas, Esq. Care of Mrs. MargSschis, Brodie-villa, 

Leamington. 

1874 Marjoribnnks, Edw., Esq. 134, Piccadilly, W. 

1873 Markham, Captain Albert Hastings, it.N. 21, JSccleston-square, S.W. 

1854 Markham, Clements Robert, Esq., C.B., F.B.8. 21, Eccleston-square, S. W.; and 
Athenasum Club, 8. W. * 

1877 Marsh, Capt. H. G. 20, Cambridge-terrace, Hyde-park, W. 

1857 M^rsh, Matthew Henry, Esq. Oxford and Cambridge Club, S.W. 

1876 Marshall, Horace Brooks, Esq. CliftcuHiilla, Brixton. 

1862 *Mai'Bhall, J. G. Don, Esq. Birkenshaw, Hawley, Famhoro'-statim, Hants. 

1873 305oMarBhall, John, Esq. Auckland-lodge, Queen’s-road, Bichnwnd, 

1862 Marshall, William, Esq. 1\, Morningtourroad, W. 

1876 *Mar8hall, WilUam, Esq. 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C. 

1859 *Mar8ham, The Hon. Robert. Clwaterfield-atreet, Mayfair, W. 

1875 Morstoh, Edward, Esq. 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 

1877 Marten, Ohos. Henry, Esq. Combe-lodge, Blackheath, S.E, 

1874 Marten, C. Rous, Esq. Wellington, New Zealand. 

1871 Marten, Elliott, Esq,, Vice-Consul, Sarawak. Care of TV, T. Marten, Esq., 
30, Oredt St. HeMs, E.C. . 

1861 Martin, Henry, Esq. Sussex-house, Highbury-new-park, N. 

1860 *Martin, Richard Biddulph, Esq. Clarewood, Bickley. 

1862 ao6oMartin, Thoi&as, Esq. Beechwood, Withdean, near Brighton, 

1870 Martin, Wm. Coleman, Esq. 

187B Mason, Charles, A. J., Esq. 3, Gloucester-crescent, Hyde-park, TV. 

1875 Mason, Dr. Samnel. AAftFindmry-oircub, E.C. • 

1871 Master, Chas. Hoskins, Esq, Barrow-green-house. Oxted, near Godstone, 

Surrey. ^ 

1870 Masterman, Edward, ^Esq. 30, Ihreadneedlestreet, E.C.; and 27, QenmFs^ 
kme. Lombard-street, E.C. 
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Masterman, Edward, jun., Esq. 57}, Old Broad^t, E.C ,; and^Wallharnttow, 
Masterman, T. W., Esq. 4, Speueer s-kill, Wimbledon, S.W. 

*Mathcson, Alexander, Esq., M.P. 38, South-street, JPark-lane, W.; and 
Ardross-castle, Boss-ahire, N. B, 

*Matheson, Hugh Macknj, Esq, 3, Lombard-street, E.C. 

207 o*Mathe 8 on, Sir James, Bart., ^k.s. 13, Cleveland-row, S, W. ; and Adnm\j, 
Bonar-bridge, Sutherhndshw'e, ^c. 

Mathew, George Buckley, Esq. Care of Messrs. Boddington and Co., St. Helen's- 
place, E.C. • , 

Mathews, Chas. Edward, Esq. Oakgate, Augustus-road, Edgbaston, Birming¬ 
ham ; and Arts Club, IV. * 

Mathews, William, Esq., m.a. 49, Harborne-road, Birmingham. 

Mathieson, James Ewing, Esq. 77, Lombard-street, E.C. f and West-heiith- 
hdge, Hampstead, N. W. 

Maturin, Wm. Henry, Esq., c.n. 5, Courtfietd-gardens, South Kensington, S. IV. 
Maude, Colonel G. A. Boyal Mews, Pimlico, S. W. 

Maudslay, Athol, Esq. 

Maule, Geo. Konnan, Esq. 1, Hare-ooart, Temple, E.C.; and ITniversitg Club, 
S.W. 

Mawbey, Henry, Esq, 260, Amhurst-road, Stoke Newington, N. 
2o8oMftxwell, John, Ksq. Lichfield-house, Richmond. 

May, Staif-Commr. Daniel John, R.K. Care of Messrs. Case and Loudensack, 
1, James-street, Adelphi, W.C, 

May, Wm., Esq. St. Mar^ Crag, Kent. * 

Mayer, Joseph, Esq., F.8.A. 68, Lord-street, Liverpool. 

Maynard, R. Russell, Esq. Ventnor, Isle of Wight. 

Mayne, Captain Richard Charles, li.N., C.n. 101, Queen’s-gate, S. IV. 

Mayo, Captain John Pole. Army and Navy Club, S. TV. • 

Maysou, John S., Esq., J.P. 5, St, James’s-square, Manchester. 

Meade, The Hon. Robert Henry. Colonial-office, S.W.J and 3, Belgrave- 
square, S.W, 

Meadows, Dr. Alfred. 27, George-street, Hanover-square, W. 
soqoMeakin, Edw. E., Esq. Rosenfels, Red-hill, Surrey ; and22, Fenchurch-st., E.C. 
Measom, George Samuel, Esq. St, Margaret's, Twickpnham. 

Medhurst, Sir Walter H., Knt. 32, Palace-gardens-terrace, W,; and 
Athenaeum Club, S. W. 

*Medlycott, Commander Merryn B., R.>r. Care ofJLessrs. Woodhead and Co., 
44, Charing-cross, S.W. 

*Meigg8, John G., Esq. 7, Craven-hill, Bayswtder, TV. 

*Meinertshagen, Daniel, Esq. 10, Rutland-gate, S.W. 

Melrill, Major-General Sir Peter Melvfll. 27, Palmeira-square, Brighton. 
Melrill, Bplip* £sq., I'.k.a.s. Ethy-house, Lostwithiel, Cornwall, 

Mendel, Samuel, Esq. Chislehurst, Kent. 

Menses, Jas. Iirine, Esq. 76, Stamford-atreet, 8,E. 
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siooMercer, Heiiiy C., Esq., B.A. J)enham4odg$, Uxbridge. 

Mercer, Thomae, Eaq, Uxbridge, 

Merewether, Colonel Sir William Lockyer, C3. 31, Linden-gardens,' 

Kensington, W .; and India-office, S. W. 

♦MeiTitt, Douglas, Esq. Leacote, Jihinebeek, New York, Care of H. L. 

Sheriock and Sons, 9, Canning-place, Liverpool. 

Messiter, Charles A., Esq. The Avenue, Brampford Speke, near Exeter. 
Messum, Josiah Young, Esq., n.N., f.u.a<.s. (Controller of H.M.'s Packet 
Services), General Bost-office^ E.C .; ■ and Bedford-villa, Sydenham-road, 

Croydon. « 

« 

Metcalfe, Frederic Morehbnse, Esq, Wisbech, Cambridgeshire. 

Methuen, Capt. Hon. Paul (Scots Fusilier Guards). Guards’ Club, Pall-mall, 
S.W. 

Methven, Captain Koliert. 44, Ghester-square, S.W. 

*Mexborough, Right Hon. John Chas. Geo., Earl of. Dover-street, W.; and 
Methley-park, near Leeds. 

2 iio*Michel],GeaeralJ. E., R.U.A. Cave of Mrs. Busch, 45, South Audley-street, 
♦Michie, A., E.sq. 55, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 

Mitthie, llonouiable Archibald, Q.C. 8, V»cloria>cAam&crs, Victoria-street, 
S. W .; and Beform Club, S. W. 

Middleton, Rear-Admiral Sir G. K. Broke, Bart. ShnAland-p'srk, Needham, 
Suffolk; and 35, Albemnrle-street, W'. 

* Midwinter, William Colpoys, Esq. Junior Carlton Club, Pall-mall, S.W. 

*Miers, John W'illiain, Esq., C.K. 74, Addison-road, Kensington, W. 

Mildmay, Major Herbert St. John (RiflifBrigade). 

Miles, Lieut.-Col. Samuel Barrett (Bombay Staff Corps), Political Agent in 
Mekrau. Care of Messrs. Kitig and Co., 45, Pall-mall, S. W. 

Miller, Chas. A. D., Esq. Sherbrooke-lodge, Brixton, S, W’l 
Miller, David, Esq., R.N. United Service Club, Pall-mall, S.W. 

2 i 2 o*MilIer, Captain Henry Matthew, R.N. United Service Club, S.W., and Fern- 
side, Sevenoaks. 

Miller, Robert Montgomerie, Esq. Culverden-grovs, Tunbridge Wells. 

* Miller, Admiiid Thomas. United Service Club, S.W. 

Milligan, Joseph, Esq. 6, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 

Mills, Arthur, Esq. 34, Hyde-park-gardens, W. * 

Mills, Jno. Elliott, Esq. 2, Somerset-oottage, Prior-park-road, Bath. 

*Mills, John K.,, Esq. Kingswood-hdge, Tunbridge Wells. 

Millward, Victor, Esq., J.i’. Fair View, Sedditoh, Worcestershire. 

Milman, Lieut.-Col. Everord S. County Prison, Usk, Monmouthshire. 

' Milne, Admiral Sfi' Alex., Bart., o.c.o. 1, Lowndes-street, S. W.; and 
Jnveresk, Musselburgh. •* ‘ • 

iijoMilner, Rev. John, B.A, The Rectory, Middleton-m-Tji^tdale, Darlington. 
Mitchell, William Aug., Esq. Marlboro'-villa, Lea-bridge-road, E. 

Mitfoixl, Col. Jtto. Philip>OsbaIdeston. Milford Castle, Morpeth, Northumber¬ 
land; and Army and Navy Club, S.W. 
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*MocattB, Frederick D., Esq. 9, Conmught-place, W. 

•Moffat, Rev. Dr. Robert. 64, Knowle-road, Brixton~road, S. W. 

Moffitt, John, Esq. Oeneral Begister Office of Seamen, 6, Adelaide-place, 
London-bridge, E.C. 

Holeyns, Major T. A. de, R.A. 53, Seymour^atreet, Portman’aquare, W. 
MolUson, Alexander Fullerton, ESI]. 

Moljneux, Lieut. W. C. F. 16, Prince of WaUaderrcux, Kensington, W.; and 
Junior United Service Club, S. W. 

• A M 

Money, Major Gerard Noel (Bengal Staff* Corps). Stodliam-park, Petersfield ; 
and care of Messrs, Hr S. King, 45, Pt^l-mall, S. W, 

2 i 4 oMonti^u, Jno. M. P., Esq. Downe-baU, Bridport, Dorset, and Union Club, S, H”. 
•Montague, Lieut.*Colonel Horace. 6a, Waterloo~plaoe, S. W. 

•Montefiore, Sir Moses, Bart., F.B.3., F.R.S.N.A. 7, Grosvenor-gate, Parkdane, 
W.; and East-oliff-lodge, Itamagate. 

Montgomery, Jno. B. H., Esq. . 33, Mount-street, Orosvenor-aquare, W. 
Montgomery, Robert Mortimer, Esq. 

Montgomery, Sir Robert, Q.C.S.I., k.c.b. 7, CornwaU-gardens, Queen*s-gate, S. IF. 
Moodie, G. P. Esq. Care of J. J. Pratt, Esq., 24, Coleman-street, E.C. 
Moody, General R. C., R.E. Caynham-houae, near Ludlow, Shropshire, 

•Moor, Her. Allen P., M.A., f.r.a.8. St. Clement'storage, Truro. 

•Moore, Adolphus W., Esq. India-office, S. W. 

3 i5oMoore, John Canick, Esq., f.r.s. Corawadl, Wigtondiire; and 113, Eaton- 
aquare, S. W. • 

Moore, John, Esq. 36, Mari-lane, E.C, 

•Moore, Joseph, Esq. Rydal-mount, Champion-hUl, 

Moran, Itenjamin, Esq. 20, Norfolk-terrace, Bayawater, W.y and 5, Weatminster- 
chambera, Victoria-street, S. W. 

•Morant, Major J. L. L. (R. Mad. Eng.). Mountstuart, Ootacamund, Neilgherries, 
Madras Presidency. Care of Messrs, John Cladding and Sons, 13, Pater¬ 
noster-row, E.C. * 

More, R. Jasper, Esq. Lirdey-hall, Salop. 

•Morgan, Delmar, Esq. 15, Boland-gardens, South Kensington, S. W. 

Morgan, D. L., Esq. (Deputy Inspector-General, R.».). Army and Naty 
Club, Pall-mall, S. W. 

Morgan, Junius Spencer,^sq. 13, Prince*s-gate, ffyde-park, S. W. 

Morland, Lieut. Henry, late I.N. Assistant Dockmaater, 4rc„ Bombay, 
li6o*Morris,Charles, Esq. University Club, S.W, * 

Morris, Edwd. Ellis, Esq. Care of H, Morris, Esq., Eastcote-houae, St. John's- 
park, Blackheath, S.E. • 

Morris, Edward S., Esq.« Wanderers' (J«6, Pall-mall, S.W.; and Pontamtnan, 
Cross Inn, Carmarthenshire. 

•Morrison, Mt., Esq. 16, Carltan-bmse-terrace, S. W, 

Morrison, Colonel J. C, D. United Service Club, Pallmcdl, S. W. 

Morrison, Pearson, Esq. Care of John bockin. Esq., 8, Tokenhouse-yard, 
Lothbury, E.C. 
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Monon, Thoman, Esq, 124, Souihamptm~row, Ruaaell-square, W.C. 

Mortimoro, Foster, Esq. 78, Ecclestonsquare, S. W. 

Mosenthal, Adolph, Esq, 

Moser, Kohert James, Esq. 45, Bedford~$quare, W.C, 

3 i 7 oMose 8 , Marcus Tertius, Esq. JUberton-Leiaon-park} and 11, Eustace^street, 
Dublin. 

Mott, F. T., Esq. 1, De Mmtfort-atreet, Leiceater, 

•Mouat, Frederick J., Esq., m.d. (Surgeon-Major and Inspector-General of Prisons, 
Bengal Army, &c.). 12, Durham-villaa, Kensington, W.; and Athenceuin 
Club, 8. W. 

*MounBey, Aug. Henry, Esq, Britisli Legation, Yedo. Care of R. H. Mounsey, 
Esq., Castle-street, Carlyle, 

*Mowatt, James, Esq., ii.A. 51, Eotting-hiU-sqmre, W.; and Cairn College, 
Cambridge. 

•Mozley, H. W., Esq., M.A. Eton College. 

Mudie, Charles Edward, Esq. Muswell-hilV. 

Mueller, Ferdinand, Esq., M.D„ I’H.i). Director of the Botanical Gardens, 
Melbourne. Care of Messrs. Dulau and Co., 37, Soho-square, 

*Muir, Hugh B., Esq. 26, Old Broad-street, E.C. 

•Muir, Thomas, Esq. Madeira; and _'4, York-terrace, Regen^s-parh, N. lY. 

iiBoMullens, Ker. Joseph, D.D. 14, IHoomfield-street, London-walt, E.C. 

*Mallens, Josiah, Esq. Burwood, Sydney, New South Wales. 

Mplliner, Robt. Bouverie, Erq. Grooe-funme, Grove-park, Chiswick. 

Mundy, Daniel Louis, Esq. Care of Messrs. Budden, Fissher, and Co., 48, Fcn- 
church-street, E.C. 

Munro, Dr. 11, Park-lane, W. 

Munster, His Excellency Count. (Amlmssador of the German Empire.) German 
Embassy, 9, Carlton-house-terrace, S. W. 

Munton, Francis Kerridge, Esq. Gluucester-houso, Stanehridge-park, Willesden, 

N.W. 

*MurchiBon, John H., Esq. Junior Carlton Clubi S. TY 

Murchison, Kjenneth H., Esq. 24, Chapel-street, Park-lane, W.; and Brochc- 
hurst. East Grinstead, Sussex. 

*Murdocli, Sir Thomas VV. Clinton, K.c.M.a. 8, Park-street, Westminster' 
S. W'. ; and 88, St, George's-stjuare, S. W. ‘ 

argoMurray, George J., Esq. Wootlon-cc/urt, Canterbury; and Junior Carlton 
Club,S.W^ 

•Murray, G. S. D., Esq. 118, Pall-m tH, S. W. 

’ •Murray, Henry, Esq. Garrick Cluh, Garrick-street, W.C. 

Murray, John, Esq. 50, Albemarle-street, TV.; and Newstead, Wimbledon, 
S.W. 

•Murray, John, jun.. Esq. 50, Albcmnrle-st., W.; Newstead, Wimbledon, 
S.W. 

Mun-ay, Lieut. John Geo., U.A. Idsnamaudre, Crossdoney, Ireland, 

Murray, T. Douglas, Esq. 34, Portland-plaoe, TV. 
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*Murra 7 , Major W. G. (Beng. Staff Corps). LairtKwaite, Keamck, Cvmberland; 
and Portiglioh, Ajaccio, Cofsica. 

Murray, William Vaughan, Esq., il.R,!., $x. 4, Westbmme-oresomt, Hyde- 
parh, W. 


* 


Nagaoka, M. J., Esq. (Justice). 3, Adelphi-terraee, Strand, W.C. 
22 ooNahiBhima, N. H., Esq. *41, Clanricarde-gardens, Bayawater, W, 

Naidu, P. Venkatakrishnpma, Esq., Barri8ter«at-Law, High Court, Madras. 

Care of Messrs. Binny and Co., Leadenhall-street, E.C. 

Nairne, P. A., Esq. 2, Qrove~hitt, Camberwell, S.E. 

Napier of Magdala, Kt.^ Hon, JLord, 0.0.8., 0;0.S.I., r.R.8. Care of Messrs, 
Coutts and Co., Strand. 

Napier, Capt. Hon. Geo. Care of Messrs. Orindlay and Co., 55, Parliament- 
street, 8. W. 

Napier, William, Esq. 

Nares, Ckiptain Sir Geoige S., R.K., K.C.B, 23, St. PhUip's-road, Surbiton, 

Neal, Capt. William. Army and Navy dub. Pall-mall, S. W. 

Needham, S. H., Esq., p.o.8. 6, Mecklenburg-street, Mecklenbwg-sqttare, WiC. 
Nelion, George Henry, Eaq. Wyggeston’s Hospital Boys' School, Leicester. 
aiio^Nesbitt, Henry, Esq. 12, Victoria-villaa, Kilbum, N, W. 

Nesbitt, William, Esq. Junior Carlton Club, Pall-mall, 8. W. 

Neville, Lieut.>Col. Edward. 6, Bolton-gardens, South Kensington, S. W. 
Newall, Wm. Johnstone, Esq, 33, South-street, Park-lane, W. 

Newbatt, Benjamin, Esq., F.S.9., &c. 7, Vicarage-gardens, Campden-hill, W. 
Newby, Edwin H., Esq. Chatham-buildings, New-bridge-a&reet, E.C. 

Newdigatc, T.ieut.-Col. Francis W. (Coldstream Guards), 26, Seymour-street, 
W.; and Byrldey-lcdge, Needwood Forest, Burton-upon-Trent. 

Newman, Geo. 6., Esq, 75 and 76, Comhill, E.C. • 

Newman, Thomas Holdsworth, Esq. 9, Ot. Cumberland-place, Hyde-parh, W. 
Newton, Alfi'ed P., Esq. 15, Slteffield-gardens, Campden-hdl, TV. 

222 oNewton, Wm., Esq. \\, Mitre-carurt, Temple, E.C. 

^Nicholas, W., Esq. 2, Shirley-villas, Prospedt-hill, Walthamstow. 

Nicholl, Henry John, Esq. 16, Hyde-parh-gate, TV. 

*Nichols, Robert C., Esq. 5, 8uaaec~plaoe, TV. 

Nicholson, Sir Charles, Bart., D.O.L. The Orange, fatteridge, Herts, N. 
Nicholson, Robert, Esq. Zoan End-hotae, Norham, near Berwick-on-Tweed, 
Northumberland. « 

Nicol, Geo. Wm., Esq. 312, South'Lam^th-road, S. W. 

*Nicol, Robert, Esq. Reform dub, 8. TV.; and Weatminster-palaoe-Jwtel, 8. TV. 
Nicol, Wrij.J Esq. 10, Ashky-street, Viotoria-street, S.W.; and Fawsyde, 
Kenneff, Kincardine. 

NicoUe, Wm., Esq., H.a./ 107, Lansdowne-road, Nottmg-MU, TV. 
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871 333oNioo]ai Arthur Robert, £iq. 11, Church-ww, Hampsttad, N.W, 

836 NicolBon, Vice-Admiral Sir Frederitk Wm. Erskine, Bart., C.B. 15, WUliam- 
itreet, Lmmde$-square, S. W. 

1873 Nimmo, Rev. K., B.A., R.if. Mill-hotue, Qrantduster, near Cambridge; and 
‘ Lord Warden.’ 

Nix, John H., Esq. 77, Lmbard-streelf, E.C. 

*Noldwritt, Jno. Spencer, Eaq. 352, ARany^road, Camberwell, S,E. 

•Nolloth, Admiral Matthew S. A 12, Albany, PiccadiUy, W.} and United 
Service Club, S, W, 

Norman, Capt. Charles £. 13, Northbrook-road, Lee, 8.E, 

Norman, II. J., Esq. i, Halkin-atreet, Qrosoenor-plaee, S. W. 

Norman, Lieut.-Geiieral Sir H. W., K.C.B. 16, Weathoume-aquare, W. 

1876 Normandy, Frank, Esq. 6, Churclnneacbnaa, West-hill, Sydenham, S.E.; and 
3, Garden-court, Temple, E.C. 

1872 334oNorris, Chailes, Esq. 124, Wood-street, E.C.; and Marischal-road, Lee, 
Kent. 

1860 Norris, Hany, Esq. Colonial-office, S.W.; and 4, Little St. James’a-street, 

8.W. 

1861 North, Alfred, Esq. 23, Lansdowne-creacent, Notting-hiU, W. 

Northumberland, Algernon George, Duke of, 2, Qroavenor-plaae, S.W, 

Norton, Geo., Esq,, m.a. 2, Oloucester-place, Hyde-park, W. s 
Norton, Henry Turton, F.sq. 33, Cwnwall-yardena, Queen's-gate. S'. TV. 

Notman, Henry Wilkes, Esq. 7, Great Marlborough-atreet, W, 

Nourse, Henry, Esq. Athenasum Club, S. IV. 


1875 Oates, Wm. Edward, Esq. Memwoodaide, near Leeds. 

1858 Ogilvie; Edward D., Esq. Yulgillar, Clarence-river, New South Wales. Care 
of Messrs. Marryat and Sons, Laurence Pountney-lane, E.C. 

1875 225 oOgilvie, Geo. M., Esq. 14, St. James’a-aquare, S.W.; and Ealeigh Qvb, 
Eegent-street, S. W. 

1863 Ogilvy, Col. Thos. 23, Orafton-street, Pkoadilly, W.; and j^utkven, Forfar¬ 
shire, N. B, 

O'Halloran, Joseph Sylvester, Esq. 1, Whitelwdl-gardena, S. PT. 

•O’Keeffe, CUiRmr. Yelverton, r.n. 14, Avington-grove, Penge, S.E, 

Older, W. Aug., Esq. Ccurington-lodge, Richmond. 

Oldershaw, Capt. Robert Piggott. 74, Wamich-square, Belgraoe-road, S. W, 

Oldham,Surgeon-Major C.F. Care of Mesyrs. Orindlay and Co., bh, Parliiment- 
atreet, S.W. ^ ^ 

Oldham, Heniy, Esq., M.D. 4, Caoendiah-place, W, 

Oliphant, Laurence, Esq. Athenceum Club, 8, W. 

Oliver, George, Esq, ‘ 79i Oraoechvrch-buildings, E.C. 
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336 oOUyer, Major S. P., 12th Brigade B.A. Care of JReo, W. Oliver, Bovinger- 
reatory, Ongar, Essex. * 

^1877 Oniniann^, Major Edward Lacon (Bengal Staff Corps). Woodville-hoase, 
Shooter's-h^trood, Blaokheath, S.E. 

1845 ^Onmannej, Admiral Sir ErasmiUf O.B., F.R.B., f.b.a,8. 6 , Talbot-square, 
Hyde-park, W .; and United Service Club, S. W. 

1838 *Ommanne 7 ( H. M., Esq. Blaeiheath, S.E. 

1867 Onnathwaite, John Benn-Walah, Lord. 28, Berkeby-equare, W. 

1873 *Onnerod, Henry Mere^ Estf. Braughtmrpark, Manchester. 

1873 Orpen, F. H. S*., Esq. Barhly, Oriquedand West, South Africa. 

1875 Orred, Chaa. F, d’Angera, Esq. 84, Eutland-^ate, S. W. 

1853 Osborn, SirGeorge B., Bart. Travellers’ Club, S. W.; and Chichsantbpriory, Beds. 
1861 *08borue, LieuL-Col. Wiliot^hby. PolUwal Agent, Bhopal, Sohira, India, 

1875 237oOsboame, Jno. Smyth, Eaq., jun. Heath-houae, Stapleton, BristoL 
1852 Oswell, William Cotton, Esq. Oroombridge, Kent. 

1877 Otter, Baron Frederic von. (Minister of Marine.) Care of Mr. Thorsten Nor- 
denfelt, 1, St. Swithin’a-lane, E.C. 

1875 Overall, Wm. Henry, Esq., f.s.a. Qitildhall, E.C. 

1870 *Orerbeck, Baron de. Kong-Kong. Care of Messrs. King and Co., 65, 

1875 Comhill, E.C. 

Ovcrbuiy, E. N., Esq. (Madras Civil Service). 14, St. James’s-square, 8.W. 
1844 *Over 8 tone, Samuel, Lord, ji.a., m.b.i. 2, Carlton-gardem, S.W,; and 

Wiciham-park, Surrey. 

1873 Oxenham, Edward Lavington, Esq. Nutcombe-ltouse, Weybridge, Surrey, 

1875 Oxley, Fredk., Esq. 23, Qloucester-orescent, Hyde-park, W. 

1868 Owden, Thomas S., Esq. Mount-pleasant, Phil^lane, Tottenham, 


1874 338 oPacke, William, Esq. 1, Camendish-square,W. ’ 

1873 George Gordon, Esq., O.E. 4, Great James-street, Oratfa-inn, W.C. 

1878 Page, Henry, Esq. Buiwich-common, S.E. 

1877 P 8 g 6 » Wm. Irving, Esq, Wimbledon-common, S. W. 

1878 Paine, Geo. Wm., Esq. Cotswold-lodge, Farquhar-road, Didwich-wood-park, 

Upper Norwood. 

1876 •Pallett, Kobt. Hy. Chas., Esq. Theydon-hall, Theydon Bois, Essex. 

1870 Palmer, F. J., Esq., B.N. 50, Flnsbury-aquare, E.C. 

1865 *PaImer, Captain George, R.N. Midgard, Hawkk, Roxburghshire, 

1870 * Palmer, John Linton, Esq., Surg. B.B. 24, Rock-park, Rookferry, Cheshire. 

1872 » Palmer, Rev. Joseph, B.A., &fl. Wella, Samerset. 

1873 asqoPalmer, J. Horsley, Esq. 56, CromweU-road, Queen’s-gate, S.W. 

1838 *Palmer, Samuel, Esq. 

) 869 *Palmer, T. G. A., Esq. 5, Paper-buildings, Inner Temple, E.C. 

1870 Pannel, Charles S., sq. Waltanrlodge, Torquay, 
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*Papengoa(h, Oswald C., Esq., C.E. Cars of W. Jlonubrook, Eaq., 6, Segenfs- 
square, WiC. • 

*PariB, 1I.R.H, le Comte de. 

Pnrish, Captain A. 1, Weliington-piaoe, QvSdford. 

* Parish, Chas. Woodbine, Esq. Quarry’^ouit, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

* Parish, Capt. John E., R.N. 3,^owi<fll-plaee, Victoria-street, S.W. 

* Parish, Sir Woodbine, K.C.H., f.r j.. See. Quarry-homt, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 
230 oParlt, Abraham, Esq. Warringt<m-teTraoe,'Aahton-4md«r-.Ziyn «; and Moming- 

dale-hause, Bmfrewshire, N. B. * 

Park, James Dickson, 48, Queer!s^aU-^ardeon, South Kensington, S.W. 
Parker, Capt. Francis G. S. (54th liegiment), F.O.8., A.I.O.B. Morar, Gwalior. 
♦Parker, Honourable Francis. 94, Eaton-sguare, S.W.j and 9, King’s-Benoh- 
walk, Temple, E.C. 

Pai'ker, James, Esq. 45, Leinster-aquare, ffyde-park, W. 

Parkes, Sir Harry S., K.O.B., H.M. Minister Plenipotentiary, &c., in Japan. 
Parkin, George Lewis, Esq. 22, Park-lam, IF. 

Parkin, Thomas, Esq., M.A. 29, Boulevard ffaussmann, Paris. Care of Rev. 
John Parkin, Haltofurukarage, Haatinga. 

♦Parkyns, Mansfield, Esq., r.z.8. ArthuPa Club, St. James’s-atreet, S. W.; and 
59, Primtfa-aqmre, Bayswater, W. 

Parlane, Jas., Esq. Appleby-hdge, Rusholme, Manchester. • 

23 roPaiT, Commander Alfred A. Chase, Powya-lodge, Bickley, Kent. 
i'wry, Edward, Esq. 290, Camden-road, N.W. 

♦Parry, Francis, Esq. 2, Stanhope-gardens, Cromioell-road, S.W. 

Pasco, Captain Crawford, B.N. Care of Messrs. Case andLoudensack, 1 , James- 
street, AdelpM, W.C. 

Pass, Elias A. de. Esq. The Lodge, Bembridge, Tsle of Wight. 

Pasteur, Marc Henry, Esq. 38, Mincing-lam, E.C. 

Paterson, John, Esq. 15, Coleman-atreet, E.C. 

Patterion, Jas. Wilson, Esq. Boseland, Wavcrley, Baltimore Co., U.S.A, 
Patterson, Myles, Esq. 28, Oloucester-placo, Hgde-park, W. 

♦Patterson, Capt. Richd. R. The Park, Nottingham. 

232 oPatterson, Maj.-Gen. Wra. Thos, Laird. 6 , ^ring-gardens, iS.H’. 

Pnttinson, J., Esq. 21, Bread-street, E.C. , 

Paul, J. H., Esq., M.D. The Terraee, CamberweU, S.E. 

Paul, Joseph, Esq. Ormonde-house, Jtyde, Isle of Wight. 

Pauli, Capt. W. B., r.n., H.M. Consul, Porto Rico, Care of Messrs. Woodhead 
and Co., 44, Charing-cross, S. W, 

Paulson, W. H., Esq., b.a. St. Lawrenee-vioarage, Ramsgate. 

Parton, Robert Chas., Esq. 24, 8tafford>terraoe, Phillimorc-gardens, 'V[. 

Payne, LieuL-Col. Geo. Massey. East Imiia UhRed Service Chd>,H, St. James's- 
square, S.W. 

♦Paynter,William, Esq., P.R.AA. 21, Belgrave-square, S.W.; and Cambomc- 
howe, Richmond, Surrey. 
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Petooek, George, Esq. Starcmn, near Exeter. 

333 oPearcj, Joseph, Esq. 127, Et^hfield-road, Mingtm, N. 

Pesne, Captain R. B., X.N. 9, ffyde-park~street, TV. 

Pearson, Arthor A., Esq. Cohnial-offioe, S. W. 

Pechey, J. T. Primrose, Esq. Leytonstone, Estex. 

*Peckorer, Alexander, Esq.^ F.L.B.* Withech, 

*Peek, Cathbert £., Esq. Win^ledoo’/umae, S.W. 

*Peek, Sir Henry William, Bart., m.p. Wmbledon-Jumse, S. W. 

*Pe«l, Captain Francis, hoxted-h^e^ Colchester. 

Peel, lUgbt Hon. Sir Robert, Bart.,a.c.B.,«(.P. 4 , Whitehall-gardens, S.W. { 
and Erayton-manor, Tamaorth. 

* Pelham, Hon. Arthur L. Sianmer, Lewes, Sussex, 

2340 *Felly, Colonel Sir Lewis, K.c. 8 . 1 . Athenaum Club, Pall-mall, S.W. 

Pelly, Capt, Richard W., B. 1 I. Trinity House, Tower-hill, E.C. ; and Holme- 
croft, Walthamstow, E. 

Pembroke, Right Hon. George R. C. Herbert, Earl of. Wilton-house, Salisbury ; 
and 10, Victoria-sqtwtre, Pimlico, S.W, 

Pender, Staif-Comm. D., b.n. Admiralty, Whitehall; and Esquimau, Thomton- 
hill, Wimbledon, 8, TV. 

Pender, H. D., Esq. 18, Arlington-street; S.W. 

^PenSer, John, Esq. 18, Arlington-street, S.W. 

*Pennant, Colonel S. S. Douglas. Penrhyn-oastle, Bangor. 

•Fenrhyn, Lord. Penrhyn-castle, Bangor. , 

Pepys, Hon. Walter Courtenay. Windham Club, St. James's-square, S. TV. 
Pereira, Francisco E., Esq. 93, Chancery-lane, W.C. 

23 50 Perkins, William, Esq. J^sario, Argentiru liepvblia. 

Perry, Sir Erskine, Member of the Council of India. 36, Eaton-place, 8. TV. 
Perry, Gerald R., Esq. British Consulate, Stock/tolm, 

•Perry, William, Esq. 9, Warwick-road, Upper Clapton, N.E, 

Fetch, Richd., Esq. 16, Westboume-park, Hyde-park, TV. * 

•Peters, William, Esq. 

•Petherick, John, Esq. St. Qoram Haven, St. Austell, Cornwall. 

Petrie, Major Martin, 97th Regiment. Hanover-lodge, Kensington-park, TV. 

a 

Pctter, Q. Wm., Esq. Streatham-grove, S.W. 

Pharazyn, Robert, Esq. Wellington, New Zealand. Care of Messrs. Scale 
and Eogera, 9, Fenckurch-street, E.C, 

236 oPhayre, Lieut-Gen. Sir Arthur, C.B., K.c.s.i. (Governor of Mauritius.) Care 
of Messrs. H. S. King and Co., 45, Pall-mall, S. TV.; and E, India United 
Service Club, S. TV. • 

• •Phend, John Samuel, Esq., lud., ]r.8.A« F. 0 . 8 . 5, Carlton-terrace, Oakley- 
street, S. TV. 

•Philbrick, Frederick Adolphus, Esq. 28, Avenue-road, N. TV. 

Philip, George, Esq. 32, Fleet-street, E.C, ^ 

Philippe, Herbert Bees, Esq. Indioroffice, S. TV. 

fil 
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1872 Philipps, Satherland Ree»>, Esq., m.d. S, Berkeley^jHace, Cheltmham. 

1857 Phillimore, R.>Admirttl Augustus.' Shedfield, Fareham, ffant$; and India 
United Sernioe Club, 8. W. 

1859 Phillimore, Charles Bagot, Esq. JBurley Mcmor-htnue, Great MarUm; and 

Indioroffice, S. W. 

1860 Phillimore, Capt. Wm. Brough (.Grenadier Guards). btJokn-ebreet, Berkeley- 

equate, W, 

1854 Phillips, Major-General Sir B. Trarell, Enr. United Service CltA, S. W, 

1869 3 } 7 oFhilllpB, Edwd. Aug., Esq. 

1873 Phillips, Geo. Esq., H.M.’s Consul, Kiukkmg, Cork of Jno. Marsh, Esq., 29, 

High-street, Maidstone. 

1877 Phillips, Thomas Ernest, Esq. St. Mary's School, Seymour-street, Etaton- 

square, N. W. 

1875 Phillips-Wolley, C. L., Esq. Care of J. W. Sinclair, Esq., 2, East India-aoenue, 
E.C. 

1873 Philp, Capt. Fras. Lamb (Royal Scots Greysl. Salperton-park, near Cheltenham ;■ 

Army and Eavy Club, S. W .; and 9, EarVs-terrace, Kensington, W. 

1871 Philpott, Edward P., Esq., M.n., LL. 1 ). Poole, Dorsetshire. 

1878 Phipson-Wybrants, Temple Leighton, Esq., j.p. 14, Portsea-place, Hyde^rk, 

W.; ani Dunlow, Moy, Co. Tyrone, Ireland. 

1872 •Pickering, John, Esq. 28, Springfield-mount, Leeds. ; 

1871 Pickersgill, Wm. CunlilFe, Esq. 5S, Prince’s-gate, 8. W. 

1875 Pierce, John Timbrell, Esq. 3, Middle Temple-lane, Temple; St. Albans, Herts; 
^aadReform Club, S.W. 

1871 238 oPierce, Josiah, Esq. 12, Beaufort-gardens, Brompton-road, S. W. 

1870 Pigott, Kobt. Turtle, Esq., D.c.L. Manor-park, Lee, Kent; and 36, Southrmpton- 

street, Strand, W.C. 

1874 Pigott, Thomas Digby, Esq. War-office, Pall-mall, S.W. 

1864 •Pigou, F. A. P., Esq. Dariford, Kent. 

1852 •Pike, Captain John W., R.N, United Service Chib, S. W. 

1855 Pilkington, James, Esq. Blackburn. 

1852 •Pim, Captain Bedford C. T., R.X., M.p. LeaMr, Kingswood-road, Upper 
Norvaood, S.E.; 2, Crown-office-row, Temple, E.C,; and Senior and /untbr 
United Service Clubs, S. W. 

1870 Pimblett, Rer. James, 26, Great Avenham-street, Preston. * 

1859 Ploney, Colonel WiUiam. 30, Berkeley-square, W. 

1877 Pitcairn, Cqcil Colvin, Esq., b.a. New Universiiy Chd>, St. James's-street, 8. W. 

1877 aiqoPitman, C. E., Esq. Government Telegraph Department, Bengal. 

1872 Plaister, W. H., Esq,, M.R.C.8., &c. Tottenham, Middlesex. 

1871 Platt, Lieut.«Golonel Chos. Rowley. 4, B<dton-street, Piccadilly, 

1865 Player, John, Esq. 22, Carpenter-road, Edghaston, Bmningham. ' 

1860 Playfair, Lieut.-CoI. Robert Lambert, H. 6 .M. Consul-General, Algiers. Care 

of Messrs, H. S. King and Co., 45, Patl-matl, S. W, 

1866 Plowden, Charles C., Esq. The Cottage, Chislehurst, Kent. 

1856 •Plowes, John Henry, Esq. 39, Tork-terrace, Segent’s-parh, N.W, 
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*Pluak«U, Capt. Geo.T., B.E. Chatham, Cart of Mews. Coa and Co., Craij/'t- 
court, S. W. • 

Pohl, Franz Emil F. Hugo, Esq. Maiaom^te, Clapham-comnwn, 8. TF. 

Pollard, Henry Thos,, Esq. 4 Threadneedlc-atreet, E.C. 
l 400 *Pollexfen, Captain J. J. India. 

*Pollington, John Horace, Viacoun^. 8 , John-rireet, Berheleysquare, W. 
*Pon 8 onby, The Hon. Frederick G. B. 3, Mount-street, Qrosuenor-mpiare, 
Poole, C. M., Esq,, C.S.* Care of W. T. Poole, Esq,, Carnarvon. 

Poole, Capt.Wni. John £. (^Oth Boyal Hiilra). 9, OranvUle-park, Lewisham, S.E. 
Pope, Captain*Win. Agaev. Union Clvb,^vfalgar-aquare, S.W. 

•Porcher, Captain Edwin A., B.N. 60, Cheater-square, 8. W, * 

•Forges, Theodore, Esq. 57, Oroseenor-street, Qrosvenor-square, W.; and 
Austin Friars, E.C. 

•Portal, Wm. Richd., Esq., m.a. Tonge-house, Lower Norwood, S.E. 

Porter, Henry, Esq. 181, Strand, W.C. 

24 ioPotter, Richaid, Esq. Standish-house, Stonehouse, Oloucestershire. 

Potter, Wm. H., Esq. Care of G, T, White, Esq., Kinrara, Tooting-common. 
Pound, Air. Jno., Esq., M.a. 3, New-square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 

•Pounden, Captain Lonsdale. Junior United Service Club, 8. W.; and Browns- 
wood, Co. Wexford. 

I’ovah, Rev. John V., M.A. 11, Dawson-place, Pemhridge-square, W. 

•Powell, F. S., Esq. 1 , Cambridge-square, ffyde-park, W. 

Power, Edward, Esq. 16, Southwell-gardens, South Kensingtoj^ 8. W. 

Power, E. Rawdon, Esq. Heywood-lodge, Tenby, South Wales ; and Thatched- 
House Club, 8. W. 

Pownall, John Fish, Esq. 63, Russell-square, W, C. 

Powys, The Hon. Leopold. 16, Queensbery-place, 8.W. * 

2420 "'Prance, Reginald H., Esq. Frognal, Hampstead. 

Preedy, Colonel H. William. The Chantry, Fladbury, near Pershore, Worces¬ 
tershire. • 

Prentice, Edward, Esq, Care of Rev. H, Waller, The Rectory, TwywelUy- 
ThrapsUm, Nor^mptonshire, 

•Prevost, Admiral J. C. 

Priq^, Charles S., Esq. Bryn Derwen, Neath. 

Price, F. G. H,, Esq. 1, Fleet-street, E.C. 

Price, James, Esq. 8 , Howley-place, Maida-hdl West. 

Price, James Glenie, Esq. 14, ClemenPs-inn, W.CF 
Price, J. M., Esq., C.E. 

Price, Sir Rose Lambert, Bart. Navod and Military Clvh, Piccadilly, W^ 
243 oPrice, Thomas Phillips, Bsq. 41, Condqp-atreet, W. 

Prichard, Edward Ellison, Esq. ^Engineer for the Transkei Territory, S.A.). Care 
of A. Prichard, Esq., 27, Bedford-row, W.C. 

•Prickett, Rev. Thomas William, M.A., FX.A. 11, Lypiait-terrace, Cheltenham; 
and United University Club, Pall-mall East, 3. W, 
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1868 Prideauz, Colonel W. F., Booibef Staff Corps. Cart of Messrs. King and Co.^ 
46, PalUmall, a.W. 

1877 Prince, John, Esq. Devonshire Club, St. James'street, S.W. 

1873 Prince, John Sampson, Esq. 34, CravenrhiU-gardens, Hyde-park, IF. 

1865 •Pringle, A., Esq. Tair, Selkirk, K. B. 

1855 •Pringle, Thomas Yonng, Esq. Seform dktb, 3. Wm 

4 1 866 •Prinsep, Edw. Aug., Esq., B.C.8., Commissioner of Settlements in the Punjaub, 
Umritsur. Care of Messrs. H. 8. King dad Co,, 65, ComkiU, E.C, 

1868 Pritchard, Lieut,-CoI. Gordon Douglas, b!£. 82, Ehham-road, Addison-road, 

Kensington; and United Service Club,.PaU-maU, B. W. 

1874 244 oProb 7 n, Maj.-General Sir Dighton Macnaaghten, y.C., K.CJB.I., C.B. Queen Anne’s- 

mansions, St. James's-park, 3. W. 

1874 Procter, Jnn,, Esq, Cromwell-house, Lang Preston, Leeds; and 2, Crown-office- 
row, Temple, E.C. 

1872 Proctor, Samuel, Esq. (Head Master, Borough Schools, San Fernando, Trinidad). 
Care of E. H. Penney, Esq., 17, Lime-street, E.C. 

1861 •Prodgers, Edwin, Esq. The Rectory, Ayott St. Peter’s, Herts. 

1874 Protheroe, Capt. Montague. Care of Messrs. Grindlay and Co., hb. Parliament- 
street, 8. W .; and Junior United Service Club, S.W. 

1874 Protheroe, Pryse, Esq. Gothic-cottage, Adelaide-road, Surbiton. 

1877 Prouse, Oswald Milton, Esq. Westboume-house, Shaftesbury-ioad, Hammer¬ 

smith, IF. 

1852 Prout, John William, Esq., M.A. Atheneeum Club, S, W, ; and Neasdon, 
I^ddlesex, N. W. 

1874 Pryor, Rev. Jno. Eade. Bennington-rectory, Stevenage, Herts. 

1878 Pucklo, Major-General James. 9, Charlotte-street, Brighton. 

1862 2450 *Puget, I,ieut.-Colonel J. Aldershot-park, Aldershot, Hants, 

1872 Puleston, John H., Esq. 2, Palace-gate, Kensington, W. 

1860 Puller, Arthur Giles, Esq. Atheneeum Club, 8. W.; Arthur’s Club, S.W,; and 
Toungsbury, Ware. 

1876 Pullman, Henry, Esq. **Normandy*' Kew-road, Riohmmd. 

1876 Pullman, Jno., Esq. Grove-end, Chiswick. 

1872 Punsfer, Wm. B., Esq. 

1857 Purcell, Edward, Esq., ll.d. WAtYcAurcA, Monmouth. 

* t 

1869 Purdon, Lieut. George Frederic, R.N. 

1865 *Pusey, Sidney E. Bourerie, Esq. 

1870 Pyoroft, Sir Thpmas, ic.C.S.1. 17, Clevelandgardens, Hydo-park, W, 


1861 QuiOf Lord George. 15, Belgrave-square, S.W. 

1868 246 oQuin, John Thomas, Es 4 |. Care of Mr, Jno. B, WQliams, 36, Hdlmarten-road, 
Camden-road, N. 
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KadclifiTe, Sir Joceph P., Bart. 

*Kadatock, Gmnrille Augustus, *Lord. 30, BryamtoA^uaret W, 

Rae, Edward, £aq. Devonahir9-road, Birkenhead. 

Rae, Heni-j, Esq. 15, Old-square^ LinBoMs-mn, W.C.} and Oxford and Cain- 
bridge Club, Ball-mall, S. W, 

*Rae, James, Esq. 32, BhVlimor^ardera, Kensington, W. 

Bae, John, Esq., M.o., LUD. 2, Addison-gardena South, ffolland-villas-road, 
Kensington, W. » 

Rae, John, Esq., F.S.A. 9 , Mmcing-lane, E.C. 

Rahles, Chevalier John. JOS, Camden-road, N, W, 

347oRaike8, Francis Wm., Esq. Junior Carlton Club, 

Raleigh, Rev. A., u.D. 27, Ladbroke-grooe, VF. 

Ralli, Eustrstins, Esq. 93, Zancaster-gate, W. 

Kalli, Pandeli, Esq. 17, Belgrave-square, 

Ralston, W. R. Shedden, Esq., m.a. British Museum, W.C, 

Rambaut, John, Esq., h.d. The Orange, Oodstone, Surrey. 

Ramsay, Alex., Esq. Kilmorey-lodge, Castlebar, Ealing, W. 

Ramsay, F. W. Hutchinson, Esq., M.D. 15, Somerset-street, Bortman- 
equare, W. 

Ramsay, John, Esq. Islay, N. B. 

Ramsay, Major John. Straloch, Aberdeenshire. 

*Ramsden, Richard, Esq., B.A. Woldingfold, near Ilasham. 

248 o*Kan(tell, Rev. Thomas, it.A. Huish'a School for Boys, Tauntqn. 

Randolph, Vice-Admiral George G., C.ii. 70, Brunsiciok-place, Brighton; and 
United Service Club, Pall-mall, S. W. 

Rankin, Capt, Fras. W. Northwick-villa, Clifton, Qloucesterahire ; and Junior 
Navcd and MUitary Club, Pall-mall, S. VT. * 

Rankin, William, Esq. Tiemaleague, Camdonagh, Donegal. 

*RanBom, Edwin, Esq. Kempstone, near Bedford. 

Rapier, Ridiard C., Esq., C.E. 5, Westminster-chambers, SfW. 

Rassam, Hormnzd, Esq. Nineveh-house, Spring-grove, Iskworth. 

Ratcliff, Colonel Charles, F,8.A. Athetusum Club,S.W.; Edgbaston, Birming¬ 
ham ; and Downing CoUege, Cambridge. 

Rate, Lachlan Macintosh, Esq. 9, South Audley-street, W. 

249 oRaven 8 croft, W. H., Esq. Care of Sir C. MOrigor and Co., 25, Charlts- 
s^eet, St. James*s-v]uare, S.'W. 

Ravenstein, Ernest G., Esq. Alpha-cottage, Lom-rebd, Brixton, S. W. 
Rawlings, H. D., Esq. Chalk-hdl, Kingsbury, N. W. 

Rawlins, Wm. Donaldson, Esq., X.A. 18, Down-street, Mayfair, W. ^ 
Rawlinson, Sir Christopher, 61, Zownyes-square, S, W .; and Aldingboume- 
houu, Chichester. 

*RawIinson, Major-General Sir Henry C., K.C.B., L1..D., r.a.S. A thenaum 

Club, S.W,; and 21, Charlee-street, Berkeley-square, IV. 

Rawson, Christojdier, Esq. 9 , Victoria-chambers, Westminster, S, W, 
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1876 RawBon, Philip, Esq. Woodhurstf Crawley, Sussex. 

1838 Rawson, Sir Rawaon Wm., K.c.d[.o., c.B. Drayton-house, West Drayton,^ 
Middlesex. 

1875 Rawson, Liont. Wyatt, B.N, Care of 0. Rawson, Esq., 9, VvAoria-cliomhers, 
Westminster, S. W. 

1869 250 oRay, Major Alfred WilUam. lhq,Lodge, Brixton-onal, S.W. 

1872 Ray, (jeorge H., Esq., h.d. Bengal. Care of Messrs. Orindlay and Co., 55, 

Parliament-street, S.W. 

1874 *Rayleigh, Lord, Terling-plaee, WithanH, Essex. 

1873 Read, Frederick, Esq. 45, Leiiater-squafe, W. * 

1874 Read, F, W. C., Esq. Walthamstow. 

1877 Read, Gen. John Mereditli (Minister of the U.S. in Greece). Athens. 

1865 Redhead, R. Milne, Esq., f.l.8 . Springfield, Seedley, Manchester ; Conservatke 

Club, S. W. ; and Junior Carlton Club, S. W. 

1868 *Redman, John B., Esq., C.B. 2b, Qreai Qeorge-street, S.W, 

1871 Reed, Andrew Holmes, Esq. Earlsmead, Page-green, Tottenham. 

1877 Reed, John William, Esq. 21, Clarenoe-street, Islington, E. 

1866 25 io*Rehden, George, Esq. 2, Great Tower-street, E.C. 

1877 Reid, Alexander, Esq. Georgetown, British Guiana. Care of the Colonial 
Bank, Bishopsgate-street, E.C. 

1861 •Reid, David, Esq. ** 

1857 Reid, Lestock R., Esq. Athenaeum Club, 8. W .; and 122, Westboume- 

terraoe, W. 

1861 Reilly, Anthony Adams, Esq. 

1869 •Reiss, James, Esq. 7, Cromwell-road-houses, South Kensington, S.W. 

1877 Remfry, Frederick Ernest, Esq. Firsleigh, Torquay. 

1872 Remfry,iJno., Esq. The Grange, Nightingale-la,ne, Clapham-common, S.W. 

1866 •Rennie, John Keith, Esq., U.A., Camb. 2, Ecefeston-square, S. W. 

1877 Bennie, John Thomson, Esq. 6 , East India-caenue, E.C.; and Deemauni- 
Aousq, Aberdeen. 

1834 2520 ^Rennie, M. B., Esq., c.B. Care of James Rennie, Esq., 9, Motcomh-street, 
BoSgrave-aquare, S. W. 

1864 Rennie, W., Esq. 6 , Great Cumberland-plaoe, W, 

1877 Rensbaw, Clpis. B., Esq. Elderslie, Renfrewshire, K. B. ^ 

1830 •Renwick, General W. F., R.E. 18, Cambridge-gardens, Kilburn, E.W. 

1861 Reuter, Julias, Baron de. Kensington-palaoe-gardens, W. 

1858 Reynardson, Henry Birch, Esq. Adwell, near Tetsworth, Oxfordshire. 

1872 Reynolds, William Henry, Esq. Care of Messrs. King and Co., 65, Comhill, 

E.C. 

1867 * Rhodes, Arthnr John, Esq, Fork-villa, Ismdon-road, St. Albans. , 

1874 Rhodes, Hon. Wm. Barnari, Mem. Legis. Cionneil, New Zealand. Wellingfon. 

New Zealand. Care of Messrs. Jos, Morrison and Co., 4, Fenchurch- 
street, E.C. 

1863 •Ricardo'Seaver, Major F. Ignacio. Conservative Club, St. James's, S. W. 

1870 35 joRice, Wm., Esq. Apsley-end, Kernel Hempstead. 
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Richard% Alfred, Esq. Ttwkeabury^lodge, Fomt-liill. 

Bichards, Capt. F. W., R.N. United Seroiee Club ; and H.M^. * Devaatation,’ 
Channel Squadron. 

Richards, Adiniml Sir George H., C.B., F.it.8. Vancoueer-houae, Ibrcst-hill, 8.E. 
Richards, M. W, Esq. Shore-road^ S, Hackney, E, 

Richardson, Edwin J., Esq. i%^jL>uke-»treet, Memchester-equare, W. 
Richardson, F., Esq. Juniper-hall, Miokleham, Dorking. 

Richardson, W. Brown* Esq. Darhaton-reetory, Wednedmry, Staffordshire. 
Rider, T. F., Esq. The brove, Clapham-road, S.W. 

Riddell, Lieut.*H. S, Hutton (2ad Battalioq 60th Rifles). Meerut. 

354 oRideal, John, Esq. Deton-lodge, Mayow-road, Forest-hill. 

Ridgway, John Ambrose, Esq. Fafandation School, Beverley. 

Ridley, F. H., Esq. 

Ridley, George, Esq. 2, Charles-atred, Berkeleysqmre, W. 

Ridpath, James Lionel, Esq. Dewn-lavm, Wimhledon-park. 

Ridpath, Thomas Alex., Esq. 9, Belsize-parh, Hampstead. 

*Rigby, Major-General Christopher Palmer, Oriental Cluh, ; and 14, Mans- 
field-street, W. 

Riley, Captain Charles Henry. Junior United Service Cbd>, S.W. 

Riq^oul, Robert, Esq. Windham Club, S, W. 

Ripon, Most Hon. Geo. Fredk Sam., Marquis of, K.o.,F.R.B. 1, Carlton-gardens, 
S. W,; and Studleij Royal, Ripon. 

355 cRitchie, Rev. George St. Martin (Chaplain to the Forces). . 

Robarts, H. C., Esq. 41, Zowndes-squarc, S.W. 

Roberts, Rev. Chas. M. The Orammar-school, Monmouth. 

•Roberts, Charles W., Esq. Fenrith-house, Effra-road, Breton, S. Wi 
Rolterts, Capt. E. Wynne. 24, Oloucester-plaoe, Fortman-square, W.; and 
Nutfield-lodge, Fauchen-end, Boxmoor, Herts. 

Roberts, W. C., Esq. Kew Zealand. Care of the Bank of ^ New Zealand, 
50, Old Broad-street, E.C. * 

Robertson, A. D., Esq. 53, Queen's-gate, S. W. 

Robertson, A. Stnart, Esq,, M.D. 

Robertson, Sir D. Brooke, C.B., H.M. Consul-General, Shanghae. Care of 
Mesara. R. 8. King and Co., 65, ComhUl, E.C. * 

Robertson, D. I. U., Esq. 174, Chatham-street, Falkner-equare, Ziverpool. 
256 o*Robertson, Graham Moore, Esq. 21, Cleveland-square, Hyde-park, W. 
•Robertson, Henry, Esq., ]l.l>. 13, Lancaater-gate, W .; and Fcdi-hall, Corwen, 
N. Wales. 

•Robertson, James Nisbet,Esq. Tewlanda, Banatead, Surrey. a 

Roliertson, Her. J. S. U.a., Duncrub-park, Dunning, Perth¬ 

shire, N. B. 

Robertson, R. B., Esq., H.M. Consul, Yokohama, Japan. 

Robertson, Major Wheatley. 35, Queen’a-gardena, W. 

Robinson, Alfred, Esq. Elm-bank, Huddera^ld. 
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1875 *Sobin 8 on, Arthur M., Esq. 32, Dewtuhire-road^ Claughton, Birkenhead, 

1873 Bobinson, Capt. F. C. B., R.N. Car# of London Joint Stock Bank, Pall-mall f 

S.W. 

1872 Robinion, Henry, Esq., If.LC.E., r. 0 . 8 . 7, Weetminster-chambera, 8.W. 

1864 257 oRobinBon, H. 0., Esq. Fairbank, Crystal Pakuse-park, S.E. 

1859 Robinson, Sir Hercules G. R., O.Cinf.o., Governor of New South Wales. Ifessrs. 

Burnett, 17, Surrey-street, W.C. 

1864 Robinson, John, Esq. Care of E, Street, Esq., 30, Comhill, E.C. 

1874 Robinson, John, Esq., e.E. Newtek, Lewes. 

1865 Robinson, J. R., Esq., Li,.i>., F.S.A. Scot., F.Q.S. Edin," South-terrace, Dewsbury. 

1876 Robinson, J. T., Esq, 20, Bloomsbury-square, W.C. 

1862 Robinson, Colonel Sir John Stephen, Bart. Arthurs Club, S.W.; and 2 U, 

Park-lane, W. 

1860 Robinson, Mr. Serjeant (B.C.). 8 , King's-Bench-walk, Temple, E.C.; and 43, 

Meoklenburgh-square, W.C, 

1850 * Robinson, Captain Walter F., R.K. 15, Montpeltier-mllas, Brighton, 

1872 Robinson, Wm., Esq,, c.M,o. Colonial-office, S.W. 

1870 35 SoRobinson, Sir W. C. F., K.c,M.o., Governor of the Straits Settlexnents. Care of 

Coloniahoffioe, 8. W. 

1858 Rochester, Right Rev. A. W. Thorold, Bishop of. Athenceum Club, S. W. 

1830 *Kodd, James liennell, Esq. 29, Beatrfort-gardens, S.W. ' 

1860 Hoe, Capt. Hon. Jno. Septimus (Surveyor-General, W. Australia). Care of Mrs 

^llis Jervoise, 7, Euston-place, Leamington. 

1874 Rogers, Captain Ebenezer. S.O.P., Chester. 

1877 Rogers, Edward C., Esq, Three Counties Asylum, Stoifold, Baldock. 

1863 Rogers, John T., Esq. Biver-hill, Sevenoaks. 

1874 Rogerson, Geo. Russell, Esq., F.R.A.8. Beech-cottage, Calderstone-road, Allerton, 
near Lioerpool. 

1861 RoUo, Lord. Dumcrieff-oastle, Moffat, N. B. 

1863 Bonn, M. Hermann von. Ladbroike-lodge, Ladbroke-square, W. 

1866 359 oRooke, Major W., R.A. Formosa, Lymington, Hants. 

1871 Hooks, Geo. Arthur, Esq. 12, Bloomsbury-square, W.C. 

1873 Rosa, Dr. Don Manuel Gonzalez de la, M.A.E. (Professor of Philosophy, 

University of San Marcos, Lima.) 80, Quileffwd-street, Jtufsell-sq., W.C. 
1868 Rose, Henry, Esq. 8 , Ponhester-sqyuire, Hyde-park, W. 

1872 Rose, H. Cooper, Esq., X.D. Hampstead, N.W. 

1861 Rose, Jas. Ajffdeison, Esq. Wandsworth, Surrey, B.W.f and 11, Salitbury- 
street, W.C, 

1870 f I Rose, The Bight Hon, Sir John, Bart., K.c.X.a. 18, Qusen’s-gate, Hyde-park, 
8.W. 

1857 *Ro 8 e, Colonel Sir Wm. Anderson, Alderman, F.R.8.L. Carlton Club, S.W,; 

63, Upper Thamss-street, E.C.; and Upper Tooting, S.W, 

1876 Rosenthal, L., Esq. 10 , Ddamere-terraoe, N.W, 

1876 Rots, Lieut.-Co], E. Cf. Care of Messrs, Orindloy and Co,, 55, Parliament- 
street, S. W, 
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3600R08S, Gapt. Qeo. Enraet Aagiutos. Forfar-htme^ Cromwell-read, South Eu^ 
amgton,8.W. * 

^Roundel!, C. S., Esq. 16, Ourzon-atreet, Mayfair, W. 

*Boiith, £. J., Esq*., V.A., F.R.8., F.R.A.8., &c. St. Pater^a College, Cambridge. 
Koutledge, Edmund, Esq. 40, Clanrioarde-gardena, Baysusater, W, 

Routledge, Thomas, Esq. Claxheagk, Sunderland. 

*Row, A. y. Nursing, Esq. Ddba-garden, Vizagapatam, India, Care of 
Meaara. King and Cot, 65, Comhill, E.C, 

*Kowland8, Percy J., Esq. *Jndia-cfflce, S. W, 

Rowley, Captain G., R.N. *33, Cadogan-pla$e, S. W. 

Koyse, Capt. E. G., B.1I. 31, Royal-avenue, S, W. 

Rucker, J. Anthony, Esq. Blackheath, S.E, 

26 ioKudge, Wm. Newlaud, Esq. 17, South Audley-atreet, W.; and Ethyl-lawn, 
Torquay, Devon. 

Rumbold, Capt. H. £. W. 

*Rumbold, Charles James Augustus, Esq. 5, Percioal-terrcu^, Brighton, 
Rumbold, Thomas Henry, Esq. 38, Suaaexsquare, Brighton. 

Rumley, Major-General Randal, 16, Eaton-terrace, Eaion-aquare, S, W. 
*UuBden, Geo. W., Esq. Care of Meaara. Aahton and Co., Crown-court, Old 
Broad-street, E.C. 

*Ku8sc 11, Loi-d Arthur, M.P. 2, Audley-aqmre, W, 

Russell, George, Esq., x.A. Viewfietd, Southfielda, Wandsworth; and 16, Old 
Change, St. Paula, E.C, , 

Russell, James H., Esq. St. Mary's National Schools, 4, Kinglake-street, Edge- 
hill, Liverpool. 

Russell, Right Hon. John, Earl, E.G., F.B.B. 37, Chesham-place, S. W.; Pem- 
broke-lodge, Richmond; Endsleigh-house, Devonshire; ahd Qart-houae, near 
Callander, N. B. 

262 oRussell, Peter N., Esq. 66, Queendjorough-terracx, Hyde-park, W. 

^Russell, Robert, Esq. 42, Albemarle-atreet, W, » 

Russell, Thomas, Esq. Haremere-hall, Hurstgreen, Stasex. 

Russell, Thomas, Esq, 22, Kensington-palace-gardena, W, 

Russell, Wm. Howard,, Esq., ll.d. Carlton Club, S. 

*Rutharford, David Greig, Esq. Surrey-house, Foreat-hUl. 

Rutherford, John, Esq. 2, Ccnendi^-plaee, Cavendiah-aquare, W, 

Rutson, Albert 0., Esq. 7, Half-Moon-atreet, W. 

Rutson, John, Esq. Newby Wiake, Thirak, Torkahiril 
Ruxton, Captain W. Fitzherbert, B.N. 41, Oomwall-gardena, S.W. 

2630 *Rydar, Admiral Alfred P., H.M.S. ‘Audacious,’ China. Care of Admirodlys S. W, 
m Ryder, Q., Esq. * • 


1868 I 

1873 I 


Sabbeo, J. T., Esq., if.D. Northumberland-hbuse, Stoke Newington, N, 
Sabel, Ernest £., Esq. 185, Maida-vale, W. 
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Sabine, Lieut-General Sir Edw., R.A., K.C.B., r.B.A.S., &c. 13) As/iley-plaoe, 
Victoria-atreet, Westminster, 8, W. 

Sadgrove, Arthur iVilliani, Esq. 64, Mark-lane, E.C .; and Eltham, Kent, 

St. Albans, His Grace The Duke of. Bestwood-pafk, Arnold, Notts. 

St. Glair, Alexander Bower, Esq., H.B.M. Consul, Jassy, Moldavia, 

St Clair, John, Esq. Newton St^sart, Wigtonshire. 

St. Jean, Le Vicomte Ernest de Satgdl Malvern Wells; and Junior AthewBum 
Club. • ^ 

264081 . John, Major Oliver Beauchamp Coventry, R.i:. Care of Messrs. IT, 8, 
King and Co,, 65, Comhill, E.C, • 

St. John, Spenser, Esq,, British Minister for Peru. Care of J, A. St. John, 
Esq,, 44, St. John's-wood-terrace, St. John's-wood, N, W. 

Sale, Captain M. T., K.B. Chatham, 

Salkeld, Colonel J. G. (H.M. Indian Forces). 29, St. James's-street, S. W, 
Salles, J de. Esq. 59. Stanhope-gardens, South Kensington, S. W, 

Salmon, Charles Spencer, Esq. 

*Salmond, Robert, Esq. Reform Club, 8. W.; and Rankmston, Patna, Ayr, 
*SaIomon 8 , Sir David, Bart. JSroom-hill, Tunbridge Wells; and 46, Upper 
Berkeley-atreet, W. 

*Salt Henry, Esq. Egremont, Bournemouth. 

Salthouse, Rev. Robert. St. James*s-paraonage, West Derby. * 

2650 *Sandbach, Wm. Robertson, Esq. 10, Prince*a-gate, Hyde-park, 8.W, 
Sandeman, Captain David Geoi^e. The Ferns, Eldon-road, Kensington, W. 
*Sandemani Fleetwood, Esq. 15, Hyde-park-gardens, W. 

Sanderson, Rev, Edwaid. Uie Vicarage, High Hurst Wood, Vckfield, 
Sussex. 

Sondilanls, John Alexander, Esq. 59, Markrlane, E.C. 

Sanford, Lieut.-Colonel Henry Ayshford. 29, Cheater-street, Qrosxenor-place, 
S. W.; and Nynehead-court, Wellington, Somerset, 

Sanfor4, W. Ayshford, Esq., r.B.s. Nynehead-oourt, Wellington, Somerset. 
Sapp, John James, Esq. PalmerstonHroad, Soutlaea. 

Sarel, Colonel H. A., C.B., ABsi 8 t.-Adj.-Geneml S.E. District, Dover; and 
United Service Club, Pall-mall, 8, W. 

Sarll, John,^Esq. Beauvoir-house, Hollingtonrpark, St. Leon(^ds-on-Sea. 
a 66 oSartoris, Alfred, Esq. Abbottsujoqd, Stow-on-the-Wold. 

Saumarez, Rear-Admiral Thomas, C.B.. The Firs, Jersey. 

Saunders, Frqfi., Esq. 6 , Limes-grooe, Lewisham, S.E. 

Saunders, Howard, Esq. 7, Radnor-place, Glouoester-aquare, W. 

Saunders, James Ebenezer, Esq,, F.L.B., 7.a.B., F.R.A.S. 9,* Fimbury-cirous; 

and Chelvistone, 36, Lee-terrcae, Blaciheath, 8.E. 

Savory, Major H. B. Naval and M^ary Chib, PicoadUlg, W. 

Sawyer, Colonel Charles ( 6 th Dragoon Guards). 20, Boland-gardens, S.W. 
*Schafer, Wm. Fredk., Esq. Lydstep-house, Highgate, N. 

Schalch, Yemen RodoTph, Esq. 20, Milton-street, Dorset-square, N.W, 
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1861 

1874 
1878 
1870 

1875 

1872 

1866 Scott, Adam, Esq. 10, KfMtchbult-road, Camberuiell. 

*1866 Scott, Arthur, Esq. £o^herjield-park, Alton^ Hants { and Travellers' Club, 
8.W. 

1873 *Scott, Dugald, Esq. The'Moorlands, Kerdtilr-edge, Manchester. 

1859 Scott, Lord Heniy. 3, TUneystreet, Tarh-lane, W. 

1861 *Scott, Hercules, Esq. Brotherton, near Montrose, N. B. 

1877 368o*Scott, James Benjamin, Esq. 32, Coed Exchange, City, E.C.; and Walthamstow. 

1875 Scott, John Charles A., Esq. 6, Cambridje-gate, Begenfs^park, N.W. 

. 1877 Scott, Capt. P. A., B.N. Care of W. T. Littl^ohns, Esq., Boyal Navod 
College, Greenwich, S.E. 

1877 Scrutton, Alexander, Esq, 2, Upper St. Johns-park, Blaokheath, 8.E. 

1863 Scovell, George, Esq. 25, Orosoenor-place, S.W, 

1873 Searight, Hugh Ford, Esq. 7, East India-avenue, E.C. 

1861 Sesfight, James, Esq. 80, Lancaster-gate, 1^. 

1 867 Seaton, Maj.-Gen. Lord. D 3, A/6anj^, W. 

1869 Sedgwick, Jno. Bell, Esq, \, 8t. Ar^rev^s-place, Regent's-park, N.W. 

1878 Seebohm, Henry, Esq. Rvtlidge, 8heffield. * 

1876 sOqoSeeley, Harry G., Esq., 7.L.8., F.a.s., &c. 61, Adelaide-road, H. W. 

1877 *Seely, Charles, Esq., jun. 7, Queen's-gate-gardens, South Kensington, 8. W. 

and Sherwooddodge, Nottinghamshire. , 

1876 S^rave, Capt. W. F., ^H.M. Consul, Stockholm. Care of the Librarian, 
Foreign-ofke, 8. W. 

1858 "Serocold, Charles P., Esq. Brewery, Liquorpond^street, E.C. 

1853 Serin, Charles, Esq. \bb, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 

1875 Sowell, Henry, E^. 10, Upper 'Westhoume-terrace, W. 

1872 Sewell, Stephen A., Esq. City Club, Old Broad-street, E.C. 

1867 Seymour, Alfred, Esq. 6, Chesterfield-gardens, Mayfair, W, 

1872 ^Seymour, Admiral F. Beauchamp, C.B. Admiralty, Whitehall, 8. W. 

1858 Seymour, George, Esq. 12, Lower Fhillimore-place, Kensington, W. 

1873 * 700 *Seymour, Major-General W. H., C.B. United Serviqfi Club, Fall-mall, 8. W. 

1854 *Shadwell, Admiral Sir Charles F. A., K.C.B., v.R.8. Meadou>-banh, Melksltam, 

Wilts. 

1860 *Shadwell, Lient.-Colonel^Lawrence. 

1874* Shanks, Major Joseph G., r.m.l. 1 . Plymouth, Devon. 

1856 •Share, Stafi^mmander James Masters, RJi. Seaview-terrace, Lipson-road, 
Plymouth. 

1873 *Shaip, Colin Kimber, Esq. 43, Tregunter-mad, West Broken, -S’. IT. 

1873 Sharp, Captain Cyril, 7, Thurhe-square, 8. W. 


Schenley, Edward W. H., Esq. 14, Prmeds-gate, S.W, 
xSyoScboliield, William F., Esq. 5S, Onslow-gardens, S.W, 

Sch5n, Rev. James Frederick. Pedm-house, Chatham, Kent. 

Scobell, Sandford Geo. T., Esq. Down-house, Red Marley, Gloucester, 
Sconce, Gideon C., Esq. 14, St. Jameis-square, 8. W. 

Scott, Abraham, Esq. 12, Farqdhar-road, Upper Norwood, 8.E. 
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Sharp, Henry T., £aq. 8, Park-loM, Mayfc^t W. 

Sharp, Thos. Clark, Esq. 80, Kemingtothgardena-aqUare, W. 

*Sharpe, William John, Esq. 1, Vidoria-straet, Weatmiiatert 8. W .; cmd 
Norwood, Svrray, 8.E. 

27 ioShBW, C. Bousfield, Esq. 26, Charles-atreet, 8t. Jametfa ; aind 2, Esaex-court, 
Tmple. 

Shaw, Geo., Esq. 7, Oarriok-atreet, W.C,; and Oakwood-tume, Roatrevor, 
Ireland. ^ 

*Shaw, John, Esq. Finegand, Otago, New Zealand. Care of Messrs. Reitif 
and Wilkie, JDunedin, Otago, N.Z. Per Mesats. Sampson Low and Co., 
188, Fleet-street, EtC. • * 

Shaw, John Ralph, Esq. Arrowe^ark, Birkenhead. 

*Shaw, Robert B., Esq. (British Joint Commissioner). Ladah, Punjab, East 
Indies, Care of General Youngkusband, 106, Pembroke-road, Clifton. 

Shaw, W. Otho Nicholas, Esq. 35, Queen’s-gate, South Kensington, S. W. 

*Shearme, Edward, Esq. 94, Regent’s-park-road, N, W. 

Shelley, Edward, Esq. Avington. Winchester. 

*Shelley, Captain G. Ernest. 32, Cheaham-plaoe, 8. W. 

Shenstone, Fredk. Smith, Esq. Sutton-hall, Barcombe, Lewes. 

772 oShepheard, Chas. Edwd., Esq., C.E. Beaumont-house, Ealing. 

Shepherd, Chas. Wm., Esq., M.A., F.z.8. Trottersoliffe, Maidstfine. 

Shepherd, James, Esq. 19, Lancaster-gate, W. 

Sheridan, H. Brinsley, Esq., h.p. New City Club, E.C. 

Sheridan, Richard B., Esq. 39, Oroavenor-place, 8. W. 

Shcrrin, Joseph Samuel, Esq., LL.D., ph.d. Leyton-house, Leyton-crescent, 
Kentish-town, N. W. 

•Shipley, Conway M., Esq. Twyford-moors, Winchester. 

Shirley, Lionel H., Esq., c.E., &c. Windham Club, 8. W.; and 9, Queen's-gate- 
terrace, S.W. 

•Shoolbred, James, Esq. 38, Lancaster-gate, Hyde-parh, W, 

Short, Robert, Esq. 42, Hillmarten-road, Camdm-road, N. 

373 o*Shuter, William, Esq. 66, Belsize-parh-gardeps, HaoerstochhUl, N.W. 

•Sibley, George, Esq., c.E. The Mount, Whitehill, Caterham, Surrey. 

Sidney, CapJ. Fred. W., n.N. 3, Approacheroad, Lower Norwood, 8.E. 

Silk, George Chas., Esq. 

•Sills, Wm. Bernard, Esq. 19, Beaufort-gardens, S.W, 

Siltzer, John^Esq. 4, Cromwell-houses, South Kensington, S. TT. 

•Silva, Frederic, Esq. 97, Westboume-terrace, Eyde-park, W. 

Silver, the Rev. Fred., M.A., F.B.A.S., F.O.S., F.L.8. Rectory^ Norton-in-Eales, 
Market Drayton, Salop. , 

•Silver, Stephen Wm., Esq. 66, Comhill, E.C.} and 3, York-gate, Regent’s-' 
park, N. W; 

Simmons, Edw. R., Esq. Nevill-house, Belgrave-terraoe, Brighton. 

3740 *Simmons, General Sit John L. A., R.B., K.C.B. 36, Comtiall-gardens, Kev- 
sington, 8. W. 
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Simou, Henry M., Esq. TyenaU-artdomtt Woodmai, SydaihaaiMl, 
S.E. 

Simpson, Frank, Esq, 17, Whitehall-place, S,W. 

*Simp 6 on, William, Esq. 64, Ltncoln's-imif/ields, W.C, 

*Sim 8 , Richard Proctor, Esq., c.B. McMar-Afflf Bombay. 

Skelmersdale, Right Hon. Edward^ Lord. Lathom-park, Ormakirk, Lancashire. 
Skertchly, Joseph A., Esq. 189, OJenartn-road, Clapton-park, E. 

Skilbeck, Jno. Hy., Esq.^ The Holliee, Snaredjrook, Zej/tonstone, E. 

Skinner, John E, H., Esq. ‘ 3, Dr. Johnson'a-buUdings, Temjde, E.C, 

Skrine, Henry D„ Esq. ^arleigh-manor, mot Bath. 

375oSlade, Henry, Esq., Fleet>Sargeon, R.N. Army and Navy OlubjB.W.; and 
Boyal Western Yacht Club, JPlymouth. 

Sladen, Col. E. B. Care of Messrs. Qrindlay and Co., 55, Parliament-street, 
8.W. 

Sladen, Rer. Edward Henry Mainwaring. The Core, Bonrntmmth. 

Smale, Sir John (Chief Justice, Hong-Kong). 26, Kensington-square, W. 
Smedley, Joseph Y., Esq., M,A. Oxford and Cambridge Club, 8. W. 

Smetham, John Oshome, Esq. King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 

*Smith, Augustas Henry, Esq. The Sidge, Bitteme, 8outhampton. 

*Smith, B. Leigh, Esq., M.A. Oxford and Cambridge Club, PalhmaU, 8. W. 
Smith, Bridgman, Esq. 27, Lloyd-square, W.C. 

Smith, Major C. B. Euan, C.8.I. 14, 8t. James’s-square, 8. W. Care of Messrs. 
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1832. — Mr. Bichard Lander^Royal Meda!—for the discoveiy of the 

coarse of the River Niger or Quorra, and its outlet in the Gulf of 
Benin. 
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1836.— Sir Alexander Bumes —Royal Medal—for the navigation of 
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1840. — CoL H. C. Bawlinson, b.i.o. —Founder’s Medal—for his travels 

and researches in Susiaua and Persian Kurdist&n, and for the light 
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Sir B. H. Schomburgk —Patron’s Medal—for his travels and 
researches during the years 1835-9 in the colony of British Guayaua, 
and in the adjacent parts of South America. 

1841. — lil enk. Baper, E.N. —Founder’s Medal—^for the publication of his 

work on * Navigation and Nautical Astronomy.’ / 

Lieut. Jolm Wood, i.n.—P atron’s Medal—^for his survey of the 
Indus, and re-discovery of the source of the River Oxus. 

^842.— Captain Sir James ^lark Boss, b.k. —Fotmder’s Medal— lf>r 
• his discoveries in the Antarctic Ocean.* 

Bev. Dr. E, Bobinson, of New York—Patron’s Medal—^for his 
work entitled ‘ Biblical Itesearcbes in Palestine.’ 
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1844.—Mr. W. J. Hamilton—Founder’s Medal—for Ms researches in 
Asia ]M inoT. 

Prof. Adolph Erman—jPatron’s Medal—^for his extensive geo¬ 
graphical labours. 

1846.—IDr, Beko — Founder's Medal —for his extensive explorations in 
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Dr. Ludwig Leichhardt—Patron’s Medal—^for a journey per¬ 
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1848. —Sir James Brooke, Kajah of Sarawak and Governor of Labuan— 

Fouridor’s Medal—for his expedition to Borneo. 

Captain Charles Wilkes, Tr.s.N. — Patron’s Medal — for his 
Voyage of Discovery in the B. Hemisphere and in the Antarctic 
llegions, in the years 1838-42. 

1849. —^Austen H. Layard, Esq., n.o.ii. m.p.—^F ounder’s Medal—^for his 

contributions to Asiiitic geography, researches in Mesopotamia, and 
discoveries of the remains of Nineveh. 

Baron Ch. Hiigel — Patron’s Medal — for his explorations of 
{Cashmere and surrounding countries, communicated in his work 
entitled ‘ Kashmir und das Bcich der Siek.’ 

1850. —Col. John Ch. Frdmont—Patron’s Medal—for his successful 

explorations of the Kocky Mountains and California; and for his 
nunjerous Discoveries and Astronomical Observations, 

The Rev. David LivmasTOiTE, of Kolobeng—a Chronometer Watch— 
for his successful explorations of South ^rica. 

1851. — Dr. George WALMif, of Finland—25 Guineas—^for his Travels in Arabia. 

<Mr. Thouas Brurner— 25 Guineas —for his explorations in the Middle 
Island of New Zealand. 

1852. —Dr. John Rae—Founder’s Medal—^for his survey of Boothia and 

of the Coasts of Wollaston and Victoria Lands. 

Captain Henry Strachey—Patron’s Medal—for his Surveys 
in Western Tibet. ‘ 

1853. —Mr. Francis Galton—^Founder’s Medal—^for his explorations in 

Southern Africa. 

Commaaider E. A. Inglefleld, b.ii.—P atron’s Medal—for his 
Survey of the Coasts of BatHn Bay, Smith and Lancaster Sounds. 

1^54.—Bear-Admiral William Henry Smyth—Founder’s Medal— 
for his valuable Surveys in tlie Mediterranean. 

Captain Robert J. M. M'Clure, b.k.—P atron’s Medal-^for his 
discovery of the North-West Passage. 

1866.— The Rev. David Livingstone, m.d., &c.— Patron’s Medal— 
for his Scientific^Explorations in Central Africa. 

Mr. Charles J. Arderssoe— a Set of Surveying Instroments—for his 
Travels in Sonih-Western Africa. 
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1856. -->Ellisha Kent Kane, m.d.—^F ounder's Medal—^for his diBooveries 

in the Polar Hegions. 

Heinrich Bax^, phil. DR.-rPatron’s Medal—for hia explorations 
in Central Africa. 

Corporal J. F. Church, of the Eoyal Engineers—a Watch and Chain— 
for his scientific obsei'vations while attached to the Mission in Central 
Afi'ica. 

1857. —^Mr. Augustus C. Gregory—founder’s Medal—^for his explora¬ 

tions in Western and or them Australia. 

Lieut.-Col. Andrew Scott Waugh, Bengal Engineers — 
Patron’s Medal—for the fijeat Trigonometrical Survey of India. 

1858. —Captain Rich^d Collinson, r.n.— Founder’s Medal—for his 

Discoveries in the Arctic Kfcgions. * 

1858. —Prof. Alexander Dallas Bache, Superintendent U. S. Coast 

Survey—Patron’s Medal—for his extensive Surveys of America. 

1859. —Captain Richard P. Burton—^Pounder’s Medal—^for his Explo¬ 

rations in Eastern Central Africa. 

Captain John Palliser—Patron’s Medal—^for his explorations in 
British North America and the Rocky Mountains. 

Mr. JOHH MACDOUAtiL Stuart— a Qold Watch—for his Discoveries ia 
South and Central Australia. 

1860. —Lady Fr anklin —Founder’s Medal—in commemoration of the dis¬ 

coveries of Sir J. Franklin. 

Captain Sir F. Leopold McClintock, a.N.—Patron’s Medal 
—for hn Discoveries in the Arctic Regions. 

1861. —Captain John Hanning Speke—Founder’s Medal—for the 

Discovery of the Great Lake Victoria Nyanza, Eastern Africa, &c. 
Mr. John Macdouall Stuart—^Patron’s Medal—for Ids Explo¬ 
rations in the Interior of Australia. 

1862. —^Mr. Robert O’Hara Burke—Founder’s Medal—for his Explo¬ 

rations in Australia. * 

Captain Thomas Blakiston—Patron’s Medal—f« his survey 
of the River Yang-tsze-kiang. 

Mr. John King— a Gold Watch—for his meritorious conduct while 
attached to the Expedition under Mr. B. O’Hara Burke. 

1863. —Mr. Frank T. QregO^ — Founder’s Medal — for his explora¬ 

tions in Western Australia. 

Mr. John Arrowsmith—Patron’s Medal—^for the very important 
services he has rendered to Geographical Science. 

Mr. William Lanmbobouqh— a Gold Watch—for successfhl Explora¬ 
tions in Australia. 

Mr. tlOHN M‘Kinlat— a Gold Watch—for successftil Explorations in 
Australia. 

Mr. Frederick Walker— a Gold Watch—^for successful Explorations 
in Australia. f 

1864. —Captain J. A> Grant—Patron’s Medal—^for his jonmey from Zan¬ 

zibar across Eastern Equatorial Africa to Egypt, in company with 
Oaptain Sjpeke. * 

^aron G. von der Decken—Foynder’s Medal—for his two 
Geographical Surveys of the lofty Mountains of Eilima-njaro. 

Rev. W. Gifeord Palgrave— the sum of 25 Guineas—for the purchase 
of a Chronometer or other Testimonial, fur his adventurons Journey 
in and across Arabia. , 

1866.—Captain T. G. Montgomerie, r.r. —^Founder’s Medal—^for his 
Tngonometiical Survey o? North-West India. 
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Mr. S. W. Baker— Patron’s Medal — for his relief of C^pts. Speke 
and Qrant) and his endeavour to complete the discoveries of ^ose 
travellers. , 

Dr. A. VAuB^aT—^the sam of 40 Pounds—for his Travels in Central 
Asia. 

1866. — Dr. Thoznaa Thomson, m.d.—F ounder’s Medal — for his Ke- 

searches in the Western Himalayas and Thibet. 

Mr. W. Ghandless —^P^itron’s Medal—for his Survey of the River 
Purfls. 

M. P. B. DO Chaillo— the sum of 100 Guineas—for his Astronomical 
Observations in the Interior of Western Equatorial Africa. 

MooIiA Annoii Mkdjid —a Gold' Watch—^for his Explorations over the 
Pamir Steppe,. &c. ^ 

1867. — Admiral Alexis Bontakoflf— Founder’s Medal—^for being the 

first to launch and navigate shi;)B in the Sea of AraL 
Dr. Isaac 1. Hayes —Patron’s Medal—^for his memorable expe¬ 
dition in 1860-61 towards the open Polar Sea. 

1868. — ^Dr. Augustas Fetermann —Founder’s Medal—for his zealous 

and enlightened services as ^ writer and cartographer in advancing 
Geographical Science. 

Mr. Gerhard Rohlfs —^Patron’s Medal—for his extensive and 
important travels in the interior of Northern Africa. 

The Pundit employed by Captain T. G. Montgomerie—a Gold Watch 
—for his route survey from Lake Mansarowar to Lhasa, in Great 
Thibet. 

EduoationaIi Pbizk:— ^ 

Mr. John Wiison —the sum of Five Pounds—for successful competition 
in Geography at the Society of Arts examination. 

1869. —]|^fessor A. E. Nordenskiold — Founder’s Medal—for the 

leading part he took in.the recent Swedish Expeditions in the North 
Polar Region. 

‘ Mrs. Mary Somerville —Patron’s Medal—^in recognition of the 
able* works published by her, which have largely benefited Geogra¬ 
phical Science. 

Schools’ Prize Medals :— 

Political Geography. —Hr. G. Hiohuond, Liverpool College (Gold Medal). 
« Jas. Dbarden Wilde, Manchester Grammar School (Bronze Medal). 
Physical Geography. —Wu. Grundt, Rossall School (Gold Medal). 

Geo. Wm. Gent, Rossall School (Bronze Medal). 

Educational Prize;— 

Mr. John Kidney —the sum of Five Pounds^—for successful competi¬ 
tion in Geography at the Society of Arts examination. 

• t 

1670.—Lieutenant Fras. Gamier (of the French Imperial Navy^ 
Patron’s Medal—for his survey of the course of the great Camhoman 
Rivrar during the years 1866-8. 

Mr. Ge&rge W. Hayward— Founder’s Medal—For hisipiploia- 
tions in Eastern Turkistan. 

Schools’ Prize Medals:— 

** Political Geography. — Geo. Wm. JGIbnt, Rossall School (Gold Medal). 

Jas. Hy. ^llinb, Liverpool College (Bronze Medal). , 

Physical Geography. —Geo. Grey Butler, Liverpool Coll^ (Gold 
Medal). 

Martin Stewart, Rossall School (Bronze Medal). 

Educational Prize :— 

Mr. Thomas Richard Clarke —the sum of Five Pounds—for snccess- 
ibl competition in Geography at the Society of Arts examination. 
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1671.—Sir Roderick L Murohison, Bart — Foander's Medal — in 
recognition of the eminent services he has rendered to Geography 
during his long connection wijh the Socie^. 

A. Keith Johnston, —Patron*8 Medal—for his long-con¬ 

tinued and successful services in advancing Geography, and especially 
for his merit in carrying out his scheme of Physical Atlases. 

Schools* Prize Medals:— 

FoHtioal Geography. —(jIeo. Hsobbh, University School, Nottingham 
(Gold Medal). 

Richd. Naylor Abkle, Liverpool College (Bronze Medal). 

Physical Qeography.-^^AJSVEX, MoAubtisb, Liverpool Institute (Gold 
Medal). 

Wx. Gebshoh CoiLpTOwoOD, Uverppol College (Bronze Medal). 

Educational Prize:— 

Mr. John Armbtrono —the sum of Five Pounds—for successful com¬ 
petition in Geography at the Society of Arts examination. 

1872. — Colonel Henry Yule. c.b. —Founder’s Medal—for the eminent 
services he has renderea to Geography in the publication of his 
three great works, * A Mi 8 si 9 n to the Court of Ava,* * Cathay, and 
the Way Thither,’ and * Marco Polo.’ 

Mr. Robert Berkeley Shaw— Patron’s Medal—for his Journeys 
in Eastern Turkistan, and for his extensive scries of Astronomical 
and Hypsometrical Observations, which -have enabled us to fix the 
longitude of Yarkand, and have given us, for the first time, the basis 
of a neil»*delineation of the countries between Leh and Kashgar. 

Limit. G. C. Musters, r.n. —a Gold Watch—for his adventurous Journey 
in Patagonia, through 960 miles of latitude, of which 780 were pre¬ 
viously unknown to Europeans. 

Karl Mauch —the sum of Twenty-five Pounds in acknowledgment of the 
zeal and ability with which he has devoted himself, for a series of 
years, to the Exploration of South-Eastern Africa. 

Schools’ Prize Medals:— 

Physical Geography. —S. E. Spring Rice, Eton College (Gold Medal). 

A. S. Sutler, Liverpool College (Bronze Medal). * 

Pditioal Geography. —W. G. Collinowood, Liverpool College (Gold 
Medal). 

W. C. Graham, Eton College (Bronze Medal). 

Educational Prize:— 

Mr. Geo. M. Thomas —^the sum of Five Pounds— fur snooeMful com¬ 
petition in Geography at the Society of Arte Ezamination. 

1673, — Mr. Ncy Elias —Founder’s Medal—for his survey of the Yellow 
Kivenof China, in 1868 ; and for his recent journey through Western 
Mongolia. 

Mr. H. M. Stanley —^Patron’s Medal—for his discovery and relief 
of Dr. Livingstone. 

Mr. Thomas Baines —a Gold Watch—for hie lou^-oontinued services to 
Geography, and especially for hie journeys in Soutb-Weatem and 
South-Eastern Africa. 

Captain Carlsen — a Gold Watch—^for his disooveriee in the*A:ictic 
, Seas, and for havid^ ciicnmnaviga^ the Sfntxhergen as well as the 

Nova Zambia groups. 

Schools* Prize Medals 

Physical Geography. —^W. C. Hudson, Liverpool College (Gold Medal). 
W. A. Forbes, Winchester College (Btfiose Medal). 

PoKtioal Geography.-^. E. Spring Rice, Eton College (Gold Medal). 

A. T. Nutt. Univenity College School (Bronse Medal). 
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1874. —Georg Schweinftirtll—Founder’s Medal—^for his discovery 

of the Uelle Kiver, beyond the South-western limits of the Nile 
basiu; and for his admirabloi,work, * The Heart of Africa/ in which 
he has recorded the results of his travels. 

Colonel P. Egerton Warburton — Patron’s Medal—for his 
journey across the previously unknown Western Interior of Aus¬ 
tralia ; from Alice Springs, on the line of overland telegraph, to the 
West Coast near He Grey jliver. * 

Schools’ Prize Medals :— 

Physical Geography ,—Louis Weston, City of London School (Gold 
Medal). 

Francis Charles Montague, University College School (Bronze 
Medal). < » ' 

Political Geography .— William Harry Turton, Clifton College, Bristol 
(Gold Medal). 

Lionel Jaoor, City of London School (Bronze Medal). 

1875. —-LijBUt. Weyprecht—Founder’s Medal—for his explorations and 

discoveries in the Arctic Sea between Spitzbergeu and Nova Zembla. 
Lieut. Julius Payer—PalJon’s Medal—for his journey and dis¬ 
coveries along the coast of Franz-Josofs Laud, between Spitzbergeu 
and Nova Zembla. 

W. H. Johnson—G old Watch—for services rendered to Geography 
while engaged in the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India among the 
Himalayas. 

Schools* Prize Medals :— * 

Physical Geography.— Alexander Miebs, t'tSn College (Gold 
Medal). 

Archidald Edward Garbod, Marlborough College (Bronze Medal). 

X Political Geography. —Sidney H. B. Sadnders, Dulwidi College (Gold 
Medal). 

Wh. C. Graham, Eton College (Bronze Medal). 

1876. —Lieut. V. Lovett Caxueroii, R.n. —Founder’s Medal—for his 

journey across Africa from Zanzibar to Benguela, and his survey of 
the Sdnthom half of Lake Tanganyika. 

Mr. John Forrest—Patron's M^al—^in recognition of the services 
to Geographical Science rendered by his numerous successful explora¬ 
tions jn Western Australia, and especially for his admirably executed 
route-survey across the interior from Murchison Kiver to the line of 
Overland Electric Telegraph. 

Schools* Prize Medals ;— 

Physical Geography. —John Wilkie, Liverpool College (Gold Medal). 

Walter New, Dulwich College (Bronze Medal). 

PoUtioal Geography.— Knox, Haileybury Colle^ (Gold Medal). 
W. M. H. Milner, Marlborough College (Bronze Medal). 

Oambridge Local Examinations Prizb Medal :— 

F. H. Glanvill, Devon County School (Silver Medal). 

Oxford Local Examinations Prize Medals ;— 

. John Wilkie, Liverpool College (Silver Medal). 

H. M. Ward, Bridgnorth Grammar ^ichool (Bronze Medal). 

1877. —Captain Sir George S. Nares, r.n., k.o.b.— Founder’s &e<ial 

—^for having commanded the Arctic Expedition of 1875-6, during 
which the, ships and sledge-parties respectively reached a higher 
Northern latitude .than had previously been attained, and a survey 
was acconmlished of 300 miles of coast-line, facing a previously 
unknown Polar Sea; also for his Geographical services in nDwiTnand 
of the ChaUenger Expedition. 
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The Pundit Nain Singh —^Patron’s Medal—^for bis great 
journeys and surveys in Tibet and along the Upper Brahmaputra, 
during which he determined the position of Lhisa, and added 
largely to our positive knowledge of the Map of Asia. 

Captain A. H. Markham, K.iir. —a Gold Watch—for having commanded 
the Northern Division of sledges in the Arctic Expedition of 1875-6, 
and for having planted the Union Jack in 83** 20' 26" N., a higher 
latitude than had been reached by any previous Expedition. 

SoHooiiS* PmzE! MBDAilh:— 

Phyaioal Geography. —^Walter New, Dulwich College (Gold Medal). 

Akthuk Smtth FnoWER, Winchester College (Bronze Medal). 
Political Geography^^WiXAAKii JoHsr Newton, Liverpool College 
(Gold Medal V 

John WiIkie, Liverpool College (Bihnxe Medal). 

Gahbridoe Local Examinations Prize Medals:— 

H. C. Temple, Brighton Grammar School CSilver Medal for Physical 
Geography, and Silver Medal for Political Geography). 

Oxford Local Examinations Prize Medals:— 

John Edward Lloyd, Chatham Institute, Liverpool (Silver Medal). 
James Edwin Forty, City Middle-Class ^hool (Bronze Medal). 
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PEESENTATION 

or THE 

ROYAL AND- OTHER AWARDS. 

'• 

(At the Anniversary Meetiny^ May 28<A, 1877.) 


EOYAL MEDALS. 

The Founder’s Medal was awarded to Captain Sir George S. Nares, 
R.N., K.C.B., for having commanded the Arctic Expedition of 1876-6, 
during ■whi^i^the ships and sledge-parties respectively reached a 
higher Northern latitude than had previously been attained, and 
a survey was accomplished of 300 miles of coast-line, facing a 
previously unknown Polar Sea; also for his Geographioal services 
in command of the Challenger Expedition. The Victoria or Patron’s 
Medal to the Pundit Nain Singh, for his great journeys and 
Surveys in Tibet and along the Upper Brahmaputra, during which 
he has determined the position of Lh4sa, and added’largely to our 
positive knowledge of the map of Asia. 

Addressing first Captain Sir George Nares, the President spoke 
as follows:— 

** Sir George Nares, 

“ In, delivering to you the Founder's Medal of the Boyal 
Geographical Society, the highest honour it is in their power to 
bestow, I am discharging one of the most agreeable duties of the 
President of this Society. I will only add thatdts primary object, 
which is to encourage Geographical Science and Discovery, does not 
exclude a just appreciation of the many high qualities displjiyed 
in your conduct of the Arctic Expedition, and without which the 
results attained could never have been secured. The discoveries 
which you, and the officers and men under your command, made of 
advanced Polar lands, were due to the .energy, perseverance and 
endurance manifested by all, under hardships and difficulties of the 
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gravest character. But especially do the records now before the 
world show the bold and skilful manner in which the ships of 
the Expedition were conducted, tHe leading vessel to tho highest 
latitude yet attained, and probably possible of attainment by keel, 
and thoir safe return home from the hazards of ice-navigation of 
no ordinary character, even for Arctic Seas, with all appliances 
intact, and without accident to vessels or crows. 

“ With regard to the additions to our Geographical knowledge 
made by you, they cannot be better described than in the oflBcial 
language of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty when con¬ 
veying their approval to you of the conduct of all engaged in the 
important service, which is as follows:— 

“ ‘ Notwithstanding, however, that it was found impossible for 
tho sledging parties to attain a much higher latitude than that 
reached by Sir Edward Parry, the addition to geographical know¬ 
ledge has been considerable. The conjectural open sea to tho north 
of Smith Sound, and the land assumed to be there, have been 
proved not to exist. The coast line of the northernmost land yet 
known, adjoining the American continent, has been accurately 
charted for 220 miles. The north coast of Greenlar.^ hw been 
examined for 80 miles, and traced as far as Capo Britannia in 
lat. 82® 54' N., long. 48® 38' w. The western shores of Smith’s 
Sound hav^ been corrected in detail; and, lastly, the question 
of the possibility of reaching the Pole by way of Smith Sound 
has been set at rest, whilst a higher latitude than any hitherto 
attained, viz. 83® 20' 26”, has been reached.’ ” 

Sir George Nares replied 

"Mr. President and GentlemenIt is with much pride 
that 1 receive this gift, and I accept it as a token that the work I 
have performed has obtained the approval of so distinguished and 
leading a body as the Eoyal Geographical Society. The bestowal 
of such a highly wished-for honour is of itself one of &e highest 
rewards I could possibly ever have foreseen for my work, and it 
entails considerablp responsibility for the future; for if, hitherto, 
1 have done my utmost to advance our knowledge of the Globe we 
inhabit, so, hereafter, it will be my endeavour to bear worthily the 
very high distinction which has now been conferred upon me,’* 

■ Colonel H. Yule, o.b., then came forward to receive the Medal 
on behalf of the Pundit Nain Singh. The President addressed 
him as follows:— 
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“ Colonel Tule, 

“ Since Nain Singh’s absence from this country precludes 
my having the pleasure of handing to him in person, this, the 
Victoria or Patron’s Medal, which has been awarded to him for 
his great journeys and liurveys in Tibet and along the Upper 
Brahmaputra, during which, he determined the positions of Lhdsa, 
and added largely to our positive knowledge of the map of Asia, 
I beg to place it in your charge for transmission to tho Pundit. 

“I will myself address letter to the Viceroy in India calling 
his attention to thii^ award of one of th^ two Medals of the year, 
the highest honour this Society can confer on any Geographer, 
however distinguished by his services to Geographical Science or 
Discovery, and ’^ith a request that Ilis Excellency will take such 
steps as he may deem best for its presentation to Nain Singh. 

“ But, in the mean time, I would beg you, who were the first to 
propose that this Medal should be so conferred, and took such 
generous and earnest interest in the recognition by tho Society of 
Nain Singh’s high claims to that distinction, to convey to him 
from me, as the President of the Koyal Geographical Society, the 
satisfaction^^t^Council have felt in thus publicly marking their 
high appreciation of the noble qualities of loyalty, courage and 
endurance, by the display of which in no ordinary degree he 
achieved success, and was enabled to add so largely td our know¬ 
ledge of that portion of Asia which no European could explore. I 
would ask you also to add that the Council have not failed to see 
that he has not worked as a mere topographical automaton; and 
were perfectly aware that, notwithstanding he was a native of 
Asia and familiar with Tibetan dialects, his journeys were not 
accomplished without great peril to life. I would finally wish you 
to convey to Nain Singh, who in the performance of these dis¬ 
tinguished services has suffered seriously in health by the extreme 
hardships attending his journeys, that I trust this public recog* 
nition of his merits as a Geographer from the Boyal Geographical 
Society, which in its awards knows no distinction of nationality, 
race or creed, will be a source of satisfaction to him in his retire¬ 
ment, of which nothing can ever deprive him, to the end of a life 
ho has devoted so faithfully to the public service and the advance* 

ment of Geographical knowledge.” • 

# 

Colonel Yule, in reply, said:—“ I was taken by surprise when I 
was asked to officiate on this occasion as the recipient of the Medal 
for Nain Singh. The man who, beyond all others, ought to have 
occupied the position is Colonel Montgomerie, and 1 am sure 
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that nothing but ill-health could have caused that gentleman to 
be absent on an occasion so interesting to him. Kot only had 
Colonel Montgomerie given Nain ^ingh the most essential part of 
his training, but he was himself one of the most distinguished 
Himalayan explorers and surveyors, and had spent a considerable 
portion of his life at an altitude of 18,000 feet above the sea. 1 am 
utterly unknown to Nain Singh, and I shall therefore, by the 
leave of the Society, communicate the intimation of his having 
been assigned the Medal through ^lonel Montgomerie. But 
though I do not know Nain Singh personally, I know his work, 
and can affirm that what the President has^ said about him is 
very just. He is not a topographical automaton, or merely one 
of a great multitude of native employes with angS-verage qualifi¬ 
cation. His observations have added a larger amount of important 
knowledge to the map of Asia than those of any other living man, 
and his journals form an exceedingly interesting book of travels. 
It will afford me great pleasure to take steps for the transmission 
of the Medal through an official channel to the Pundit.” 

A Gold Watch, with an appropriate Insoriptioi^ was also pre¬ 
sented to Captain A. H. Markham, B.N., for having commanded 
the Northern Division of sledges in the Arctic Expedition of 
1876-6, and for having planted the Union Jack in 83® 20' 26" N., a 
higher latAudo than had ever before been reached by any previous 
Expedition. 

In delivering the Watch, the PREsroiNT said:— 

“Captain Mabeham, I have much pleasure in presenting to 
you, in the name of the Boyal Geographical Society, this Watch, in 
public recognition of their appreciation of the valuable services you 
rendered in command of the Northern Division of Sledges in the 
Arctic Expedition of 1875-6, in the course of which you reached 
the latitude of 83® 20' 26" N., the highest that had been attained by 
any previous Expedition.” 

Captain Mabkham replied:— 

“ Mr. President^and Gentlemen:—I have to express my grateful 
thanks for the high honour conferred upon me. Though I have 
bee^ selected as the recipient of the more substantial part of the 
honour, I know it will be felt and appseciated by my companions, 
without whom I should not liave been placed in the position I now 
occupy. I cannot help flunking also, that apart from my having 
planted the Union Jack in the highest Northern latitude yet 
reached, I have been selected for this honour because I was the 
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seniOT officer of the extended sledging parties of the Expedition, 
and that it is an acknowledgment on the part of the Boyal Geogra- 
phiced Society of the geographical services which those parties 
rendered.” 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ PRIZE MEDALS.* 

# 

The following was the award of the Examiners for the present 
year:— 

Physical Geography. Qfild Walter New, Dulwich 

College. Bronze Medal. — Arthur Smyth Flower, Winchester 
College. Honourably Mentioned. —John Chisman, City of London 
School; J. A. Robinson, Liverpool College; Frank Stanton Carey, 
Bristol Grammar School. 

Political Geography. Gold Medal. —William John Newton, 
Liverpool College. Bronze Medal. —John Wilkie, Liverpool College. 
HonouroMy Mentioned. —Arthur Reed Ropes, City of London School; 
William Wallis Ord, Dulwich College; Samuel Fowler Blackwell, 
Clifton College George Arnold Tomkinson, Haileybury College; 
Henry Coltlmret Godwin, Clifton College. 

Mr. Francis Galton said it gave him'much pleasure, on this as 
on many previous occasions, to be able to assure the Society of the 
public appreciation of the Examinations. Nearly all of the more 
important schools had at one time or another sent candidates. 
Eton had won no less than 5 out of the 36 Metals that had 
hitherto been adjudged, and 11 other schools had each contributed 
one or more names to the list of Medallists. There were at present 
only two important schools which had never senb a candidate, 
Harrow and Rugby. Many testimonies had been borne to the 
great service rendered to the cause of Education by these prizes. 
In a communication to the Conference of Head Masters held last 
Christmas, i;he Rev. George Butler, the Principal of Liverpool 
College, said he was grateful for the stimulus they afforded to 
the masters and boys, for the books that were suggested in 
the yearly programmes, and for the appointment of Examiners 
who had special knowledge of the country whose geography 

* The Medals offered by the Society for Geography, through the Oxford and 
Cambbtdqb Local Exahinations, were awarded for die year 1876, as follows:— 
OxFOBD (June), Silver Medal, John Wilkie, Liverpool College. Bronze Medal .— 
Herbert Marlow Ward, Bridgnorth Grammar School (both for General Geography). 
OAMBRnicw (December), Sw^ Medal (Physical Geography), Stloer Medal (Poll* 
tioal Geography), both to H. 0. Templb, Brighton Grammar Sohool. 
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was the subject for the year. Inyitations to compete were sent 
to 61 schools. Of these 17 responded, sending 22 competitors 
in Physical Geography, and 2Q in Political Geography. The 
Medallists were reported by the Examiners to fully deserve their 
respective honours, and those who had received Honourable 
Mention, to be well entitled to that distinction. It had always 
been hoped that some of the* very ablest youths at the schools 
would be induced to take an interest in Geography, and there 
was one remarkable proof that thi^/had been accomplished, for 
Mr. McAlister, the Senior Wrangler of Cambridge this year, won 
the Gold Medal for Physfcal Geography in 1871. He (Mr. Galton) 
wrote to ask his candid opinion whether the time ho had spent on 
Geography, in preparing to compete for the Medals, had on the, 
whole been a help, a hindrance, or of no effect, in his academical 
career. His reply was full of gratitude for the benefits he received 
from that source, and his allegiance was still strong to the Society 
for the encouragement they had given him by their award. 

Mr. F. Galton then introduced Mr. Walter New, of Dulwich 
College, to receive the Gold Medal for Physical Geography, stating 
that he ranked decidedly first among the candidate... Last year he 
obtained the Bronze Medal, and this year the gener^ style of his 
answers was such as would have done credit to a mature scholar. 

The President, in presenting the Medal, said he was glad to 
find that the promise given by Mr. New in 1676 had been so 
richly and amply fulfilled. 

Mr. F. Galton said, before introducing the next in order of 
merit who was to receive the Bronze Medal, he wished to recall 
the memory and service formerly rendered to the Society by Admiral 
Smyth, who died twelve years ago, full of years and scientific honour, 
and to whom was due just one-half of the credit of the foundation 
of the Society, which was established by the combination of two 
contemporary and independent schemes, of one of which Admiral 
Smyth was the sole originator. It was he who revived the declining 
fortunes of the Society in 1849, when its numbers were diminishing, 
its expenses exceeding its income, and it was doubtful whether it 
would not entirely collapse. In that crisis. Admiral Smyth was 
ele(^ted President, and, under his sagacious and energetic guidance, 
now life was infused into the decaying ^Society; its infiuence made 
itself more widely felt, its numbers rapidly increased, and its 
resources were established on a firm footing. According to the 
reiterated expression of ^Sir Boderick Murchison, who was his im¬ 
mediate successor in the Chair, it was to Admiral Smyth that the 
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t}iftl^l^ t&‘l!(s,|KrecwQt prosper 
TIte Bvoxim lldtedc^lktti ofWinobester College, 

wall ihe,^lttBdBOB: of Admiral Smptli. 

l%e i^!a^X8T^ ia preaentixig tlm Medal, said it was peeoHarly 
gratifying to him to do so^ 'iad he was quite owtaiu that the 
mMtuer 'in whioh the questione had been answered was merely an 
indication of what Mr. Smyth Movfer would do thereafter; 


Sir Eawson W. Bawbon, a|,the Examiner in Folitioal Geography, 
said he wm very much disa|^inted that he had not the opportunity 
of ihtroduoing the boys who had gaiif^ the Medahi for Political 

Geography, more espeoially os the Bronze Medallist, John Wilkie, 
gained the Gold Medal last year for Physical Geography, and ran 
his competitor so close this year, that the papers had to be looked 
through twice, before it could be decided which was the best. He 
bad heard that, if it had not been for the boy*s attention having 
been devoted to other examinations, it was veiy likely that he 
would have won the Gold Medal. At the same time it enhanced 
the of the Gold Medallist, that he was a year younger than 
Wilkie. They^ere both from the same .school, Liverpool College. 
Both the pa^l^ were excellent. . . 

The Pbbsident handed the Medals to Sir Bawson W. Bawson for 
transmission to the recipients. 


Tho.Hon. G. C. Bbodbige, in announcing the next year’s subject 
as “ Ihe Nile Basin, and that part of Africa which lies tq the East 
of it,” said this' might he called the classic region of Africa, 
for it. was tha cddest, as it certainly was the most recent, field of 
A&ican geogmphioal discovery. It possessed a special intm'est ,at 
preiaBi^'hecBuse if the great scheme for the sj'stematip i^ploration 
of/Aftioa'now in contemplation should be carried it was 
oertSiA that cue, if not more routes to be selected, would pass 
acnGte 0 ' miat ^ery region. So that in this case, as in ^e last two 
yeate/ candidates for the prizes would have the satisfaction of 
feeBngi^ihat they were following in the footsteps of travellere who 
were ^tually engaged in making Geography. He was quite, sure 
ibjil'^'tltq^'bcmxiaeting ge education with" geographical 

eX][)foAtt!^^ -Ihe Sodety was rendering gc^.serviee to both, and 
dscr^]:^$iUoting:.the interests of general educaticm. ' ^ 

Of XHB! SEaUJiAflONR 


^ BAWm tow' io {itoi>ow the tiiaend^ ^olw, of 

whibh nbtfoehad been f^ven, as having been agreed uism 1^ the Joint 
Cdiainitiree ap^ibutted by the Special General Meeting of Mardx 5th. 
yoL. Xbvii. * 
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Alteration of the Beffftlaikne, 

He sftid the Oonnoil felt there was a great diffioolty to be dealt witii, 
and that the problem of satisfying all the requirements df the 
Extraordinaiy Meetings was rather beyond them; they trere, 
therefore^ happy when the Joint Committee, appointed by the 
General Meeting, took the responsibility off thmr hands, and it 
was very satisfaotory to be able to s^ate that the Committee had 
been unanimous as to the xedbmmendations to wfaioh they had 
agreed. 

The Motion was that the Buies undbr Chapter Y. of Section S of 
the Begttlations be repcjftled, and the follo^ng enacted in tireir 
place;— 

SECTION 3, CHAPTER V. 

1. —The Ordinary Meetings shall he held on the Evenings of the Second 

and Fourth Monday of every month during the Session; or oftener, if judged 
expedient by the Council. The Chair thsll be taken precisely at Half>past 
Eight o’clock. ‘ 

2. —Fellows will he admitted to the Meetings, on showing their ? Fellow’s 

Ticket,” which will be sent to all whose Suhscriplions are not in aireai^ at the 
commencement of each Session. ^ ' 

3. —^Visitors, if introduced jaersonaXly by Fellows, or by a^^’eUow’s Tickot 
transferred for the occasion, may be present at the Meetings; such piivUego 
of introduction being limited to one Visitor only for each Fellow. 

4. —At the Ordinary Meetings, the Order of Proceeding shall be as fol¬ 
lows 

A. The Minutes of the last Meeting to be read, and, if their accuracy 

be not questioned by the Meeting, to be signed by the President 
or Chairman. 

B. The Presents made to the Society since their last Meeting to be 
« anhounced, and thanks ordered to be returned. 

0. New Fellows to be introduced to the President or Chairman; Jiesult 
of Ballot of Candidates to be announced, and recommendatiQns of 
other Candidates to be read. 

D. Papers and Communications to be read and discnssdd. 

5. —At the Ordinary Meetings of the Society nothing relating to itS vtogu- 
lations or management shall he brought forward. * But libe Minute^l^j^ of 
the Council shall he on the Table at eaoh Mflutfng , and extracts t^ere^Groin 
may be read to the Meeting on the reqnisition of any FeUpW. 

3.^—On occasions of oxc^eptional interest, tb be notified by, the Presi^mt at 
the preceding Meeting of the Society and duly advertised, in thdjtl^ly ]^wi^ 
papers, ordinary Tickets will not be available; but applications fi^ l'etlows 
will be received at the Office of the Society for'Oniers' 'of A^hiiii^dii for 
themselves and their friends, the number of VisitcHn 'to be vestrieted to^e 
for eaoh Fellow. Stt<& apjiicants shall, in the order* in wM^^they ttp^y, 
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•nor .Hie «]n>v« VotSfimtkw^ lioetre otdMs of admiasioii fiw th^DfiMlyes and 
thoit to the seato set opart l >7 lAie Ckmoeil, for Fellows and l&eir 

£rieo4s> • 

7^-JOtk snoli oiqeuuons sa described m Bale 6, Eighty Seats shall be resemd 
for ]l|Iembsni.of Oodnoil and tbrir friends; and Fifty Bes^rved^Seats for 
Visitors of ^fijtmction shall be at the disposal of the President. 

€ir Mossaitkt Wells Miid he haA great pleaerare in eeoonding the 
Motion to adopt the Beport of the Committee. The Oommittoe 
had oome to a tmanimons demsion to abolish the blue ticlcet-books, 
wbioh had been th^ chief oause of the* evils which had been so 
muoh complained of, and tko result would be, not to ourtail the 
privileges of the Fellows in any way, for they would be allowed 
to introduce each a friend personally, and, if unable themselves 
to attend, to transfer their tiokets to a member of their family, 
or any other person. He thought it most desirable, .even with 
reference to the Ordinary Meetings, that this change should tako 
place. Although the now Buies might not insure everything that 
mighf be desired, the Members might rest assured that the scenes 
wMcdi had‘taken place on provious oocasions would never occur 
again. Th^Members of the Committee appointed by the Council 
were most anxious and willing to do everything they possibly 
could to meet the difficulties; and the fact that the Committee 
had come to a unanimous conclusion was to him, pdl:sonally, a 
justifioation for the trouble he had given in endeavouring to bdng 
about an alteration in the Buies, lie felt that the aotion of the 
Committee had brought the great body of the Fellovrs into strict 
harmony with the Council, whom they so muoh respected. 

Mr. Aederson wished to know whether the tickets issued to the 
Fellows for themselves and their friends on extra(5rdinaiy oooa- 
bions would be numbered in the order in which applications 
were made, and would represent numbered seats in St. James’s 
HaU? 

Mr. Jeffs asked if the number of tickets issued would be limited 
to the number of seats? 

Tl^e FbeszdeIit, in reply, said what was oontemplated by tbe 
Comqrittee was that tickets should bo issued ’representing iho 
number of seats available, and those who applied tor tiokets after 
that numlber had been issued would be told that there was no idbre 
aocomme^tion, • 

Hr. WiLUAJC Hokeus Jakes said that as aoj.furrangemmtt which 
exohided Fellows from these Extraordinary Meetings was inad^ 
visahle, he would, witiaont any d^ire to be In opposition to the 
Oefmcil, pn^tose tbe following amendment, **That the proposed 
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now Bulos should be roferred back to the Council for considera¬ 
tion.” 

Dr. A. Bociiaktan seconded the amendment, and was supported 
by Dr. Glen, who thought that the existing Buies would work 
satisfactorily if they were really carried out. 

Sir Moudaunt Weli.9 said no one hpd been more ahSious than 
himself to maintain the right8*of the Fellows; but if the views 
expressed by the mover of the amendment were approved of, the 
result would be to fxcludo strangers altogether from thcise 
Meetings. \ j < * 

Lord Houghton having appealed to the Members to give the 
proposed new Buies a fair trial, and an amendment proposed by 
Mr. Arthur to the efFoct “ that those Members at Extiuordinary 
Meetings, who might fail to obtain special tiokete, should be 
admitted after the Chair had been taken, on production of their 
ordinary tickets,” having fallen through for want of a seconder, 

Mr. William Morris James’ amendment was put, and negatived 
by a considerable majority of the Meeeting. 

The pRESiDEijT then put the original motion “ That the new Bulcs 
bo adopted,” which was carried. 

Lord CoTTESLOK then moved that the woi'ds “ or as near the date 
as may bo found convenient” should be added to the present 
Buie I., Chlip. V., Section 1. 

The Motion was seconded by Sir Henry BAWLiNsoit, and carried 
without opposition. 

A vote of shanks was then moved by Mr. Anderson to Sir’ 
Mordaunt Wells, and the Committee that assisted him, for the 
Besolutions at which they arrived. 

Professor Telnnant seconded the Motion, which was agreed. to,. 

The Scrutineers then announced the result of the Ballot, iho 
Council’s list being declared duly elected. 

The PatsiDENT then read the Annual Address on the Progress of 
Geography. • # 

On its conclusion, Mr. F. Galton proposed a vote of thanks to 
the President for his excellent Address. The Fellows were greatly 
indebted to Sir Butherford Alcock for the public spirit he had 
in conducting the affairs of the Society. 

General Strachey seconded the Motipn, which wise agreed to. 

On the motion of Professor Tennant, a vote of thaiiks'v^ 
accorded to the retiring Members of Council, and the Meb tbi^ tB^n 
terminated. jt . 4 ;^ 
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A D.D R E S S 

TO 

THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Delivered at tlie Anniversary Meeting on the 2%th May^ 1877. 
Br Sir Butherfobd Alcock, E.aB., President. 


Gertlemisn, 

The period whioh has elapsed sinoo the last Anniyersary 
Meeting of the Eoyal Geographical Society has beSn an unusually 
eventful one in many respects. The return of the ArcUo Expe¬ 
dition, quickly following that of the Challenge., and of Cameron 
from his marvellous journey across Central Africa, esccited great 
interest in losearches prosecuted in such widely-separated and 
diversified fields of Geographical discovery. The continued discus- 
sbn of the various conditions of success, and the scientific results 
of Arctic exploration, as also the Meeting of the African Goo- 
graphical Conference in Brussels last autumn, 'at the invitation of 
tho King of the Belgians, are evidences of active ^interest whioh 
cannot fail to hear fruit at no distant period, and to promote tho 
cultivation of Geography as a science in all its hranches. 

It has been the endeavour of the Council and myself, during tho 
past year, *to effect some of the objects glanced at in the last 
Anuiversaiy Address of my predecessor, Sir Henry Bawlinson, as 
being then under consideration. yl allude morq particularly to the 
desire to extend in a more strictly scientific direction the range of 
the Geographical Sooiety*B work and influence. In pursuance gf the 
plan sketched out in my o|>ening Addyess, two out of three Lectures 
anranged ffnr this Session, on Physical Geography in its higher and 
more soientido aspects, have been already delivered: the first by 
General Strachey, being an “Introductory Lecture on Scientific 
Geography;** and the second by Br. Carpenter on “The Tern- 
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Bir BuTHBit|H»M> Asj0OOK*t Addreta, 


« 

«(£ the Beep-eeft Bottom} and the Oo^iiims by whj^ It k 
determined.” ’ ■ *r- 

The names of both these geatlemen would be a stdStieiit 
guarantee of the exc^Uenoe of their work.t.artd its adeiptatioift to the* 
end in view. X may} hpwever, be permitted to say that^nothing 
oonld in my opinion have'better leaHeed the intentihne of'^ 
Copioil, or better served the mterests of Geographical l^imce, 
takmx in its larg^t sense, than the admirable Lecture we‘ listened 
to from General Btraol^. The outliife h sap{di^ pf |he |niotici^ 
soitotifio aspects of Giegfaphy, in relation to'^tt pm ^^istoryi hhd 
to the influences of Geographical conditions on ihe human >i:aee, 
left nothing to be desired. The principal 'matters that fall ^thin 
the range of Scientific Geography were all sucoinotly traded in 
their natural order and connection; and with such dearness of 
exposition and arrangement, that the most recondite foots and 
principles lost much of their unattraotiveness to the uninitiated. ' 
So, in like manner, I may say that Dr. Carpenter’s review-bf'soino 
of the more striking influences of the temperature of .the BeepHsea 
Bottom, and Ibe conditions by which it is determined^ frail 
illustrated the utility of not limiting our view of physical nbanges 
to the surface of the earth, or the more obvious forces in operadOn 
upon eithes: the land or water. We were shown that, wK^ 
exploring the bottom of the great ooean>beds, we wero’Sealing with 
at least two-thirds of the surface of the solid crust of the* globe* 

. And in tracing the variations of temperature and ifp distribnticm 
at various depths over the whole oceaxdo sea-bed, we were 
reality studying one of tho most, important of the physioab'bo&- 
ditions which *affect the distribution of marine animal life.and >the 
direction and force of ocean currents. / 


Wo have yet the pleasure of anticipation in regard to -toe- third 
Lecture, by Mr. Wallace, on “ The ^ Cwnparative 'Antiquity ,oI 
Oontinents, as indioated by tho Bistributien of Living’lmd Jbttjmot ’ 
Animals,” which 1 hope we shall hear at the'Ordinary Mbethig 
of the 25th of Jim^ 

In a similar spirit of improvement and progreBa, the 




Map Bepartment, for‘.whioh^tho resignation of 
George, after a faithful service of twenty 
able opportunity. They have in view to xaafcir «fc jr# ^«l^ 
complete and readily aeoeesilfle, but to moieaseite ^ 
fadlitiei for ^e pte of their IhagrauiSr whom re(|m|K«d 
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< Six 4^140^^ 

ftt-» «ai^l,fii^.<^arg«* mt^y w'^dye 

eam» i^oiyfcwd fijqiUHifihmdit «ad ooirre^nding expense^; Imt ihe 
Sode^;» BoitQ ItediUte, if ik&y M nee tlieu; 'my to 

^p^tion oi tjxeii; tads^. Lei^ding no danlxt, 

e^^poiMa> .tb«D;i iO;.dam«gef aad tho. Society to .tlio cost of their 
reney^S .h^ a ooaqpc^atlydT t^u^g charge , would prohahly 
c^yer .1his..‘e:tpenee, while the seryice it will render to ihooe who 
inay, not hare oooadon fcff the same Diagrams more than onoe or 
ty^oey yn^d. be great. , ^ . ’ 

Turning &om this*Sspeot to onr oym the Beport of the 

Cotumil affords sufiSoimit proof of the increasing prosperity, and, I 
trust, of the nsefolneBs of the Society. Our Members and income 
alihe increase year by year; and so largely as regards the first, 
that it has become a subject of embarrassment on those, rare ocoa> 
sions of fOEtraordinaiy interest—snoh as the rotum of Oameron and 
the Arctic Expedition—^when the great body of Fellows desire to 
attend the Meetings. Some not unnaturtd dissatisfaotion was felt 
at the impossibility of many, on both those oooasionB, obtaining 
seats; and a Special Meeting was called^to consider and report 
upon some Besolutions brought forward by Sir Mordaunt Wells, 
with .a view to remove in the future the causes of complaint. 
Although some appearance of disoord in our midst ushered in the 
‘'discussion, the result was the appointment, with the full oonour- 
renoe of the Counoil; of a Joint Committee of Inqxdry; and its 
sittings, I affi glad to say, were marked by the mos^ perfect good 
feeling, and. great unanimity as to the objeots of the inquiry. The 
new Begulations, snlnnitted for your approval at this Meeting, were 
carefully considered with the single object of providing for the 
convenience of the Fellows on aU occasions—-ordinary and extraor¬ 
dinary—and remedying as far as possible the evils hitherto com- 
{dained p£ Whether thpy will, in practice, effect .this end, or be 
mme auocessfqlthan various others that have been Already tried with 
a similar o):d^» ^ question on which, the Oormcil scarcely feel 

jnstiffed in pronouncing any very decided opinion,; but they saw* no 
(d>je^tiion to their >^option ea a tentative oourse proposed by the 
Joj^ Committee appointed for that purpose at the Special Gei^ral 
Mesti^. of . March Ath^ Spifte of the difiSculiles or^ 1 fear, insuper¬ 
ably i^hp' roles that ^n.be Aevi^ will wholly prevent inoon- 
viBaaenoe!:,and..dWppointmtot, when:>the immi^rs to be aooom- 
modstp^aril-spOne.trifiii^ change in the standmg rule 
dsMyfeh% Anniversary Meeting’has been pro- 
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posed by the Council, merely to guard aghinst being coinpelled to 
hold' it on a day inoonvenient to every one, such as Whit Monday 
or any other public holiday. H*ad any discretionaiy power been 
allowed, I should have deferred the Meeting on this occasion for 
another week, as the Whitsun holidays are still unexhausted. 

Before terminatiDg these preliininafy remarks,! must express on 
your behalf, as well as on that of the Council and myself, our 
cordial thanks to the Senate of the University of London fOr the 
continuance of the p]|^vilege they so liberally^accord us of holding 
our Meetings in this commodious Hall* 

I will now proceed to the matters of more permanent interest, 
which form the proper subject of this Report. And my first duty, 
in accordance with past traditions and the usual order of proceeding, 
is to biing before you a record of the losses sustained since the last 
Anniversary by the death of many distinguished Oeographers, and 
fellow-labourers in this field. 

OBITUARY. 

Admiral Sir Edward Belcher, k'.c.b. —By the death of Sir 
Edward Bolchor, on the 18 th of March, in his 78th year, the Society 
has lost one of its oldest and most distinguished Fellows. He was 
one of the original members, of whom scarcely twenty now remain, 
who joined it on its formation in 1830. 

Sir Edward'Bcloher was both a scientific and a practical cultivator 
of Geography, as well as an accomplished master in the kindred 
science of Hydi-ography. He was essentially a worker. A student 
of science from his boyhood, he has left his mark on many branches 
of it, and his works will long survive him. Many who have 
preceded him, and some who still remain, have owed, in great 
measure, to his example and instruction much of the.eminence to 
which they may have attained in public life. It is, however, to his 
services as a geographer and explorer that we confine ourselved in 
this brief record. • 

He first brought himself into pul^io notice when he sailed with 
Bee.::hey as a Lieutenant and Surveyor on board the Blossom^ in her 
voyage to the Pacific and Behring Straits. In this voyage, which 
extended over nearly four years. Lieutenant Belcher took ft most 
active and important part. 

In the comparatively imperfectly known condition of the Padflo 
at this period, the duties of a surveying ship wefe chiefiy confined 
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to fixing aootixatdly tbe astronomical positions of the various groups 
of islands which were fallen in with, making such cursory exami¬ 
nations and surveys as time worfld admit o:^ and expunging from 
the charts many supposed dangers whidti the uncertainties of longi¬ 
tude had repeated in several positions, and which proved a source 
of anxiety ^id perplexity to the ord jpary navigator. 

In this way the Blomom, leaving the coast of America, visited the 
Easter, Duoie,and Pitcairn Iidands, the latter celebrated in connection 
with the mutiny of the Bounty ; she thence pr^peeded to the Gamhier 
Group, which were surveyed*in considera*ble detail; subsequently, 
to many of the low coral isles of Polynesia, when sevei'ql new ones 
were discovered, and the positions of others correctly determined, and 
in March 1826, she reached Tahiti, the principal of the Society Group. 
After remaining a few weeks here, she sailed for Behring Straits, 
by the Sandwich Isles and Kamtchatka, a portion of her captain’s 
instructions being that she should pass the summers of 1820-27 in 
this region in order to ,co-operate with Parry and Franklin, then 
exploring the Arctic Seas, in case either of them should succeed in 
accomplishing the North-West Passage. In July 1826, the ship 
reached Kotzebue Sound, when, with the assistance of her docked 
boat, a survey of the coast to the North was commenced, the ship 
herself reaching a point which was named Gape Franklin in 71° 7' 
N. latitude, and her barge a position considerably further advanced. 
Foiled in their expectation of meeting Franklin’s land party, al¬ 
though the boat had reached within 120 miles of his fai’thest 
westein position, the Blossom quitted Behring Straits in the middle 
of October, and returned to resume her surveying duties in the 
Paoifio, until the time should again have come round for a second 
attempt. During this second stage of the voyage, San Francisco, 
then under the Mexican flag, was visited and surveyed. From 
thence the ship proceeded again to the Sandwich Isles, searching 
unsuccessfully for vaidous reported islands on the route, and arrived 
at Honolulu in January 1827. Early in March she boro away 
across the Pacific for China, rectifying the positions of such islands 
aa lay u^ar her course. Macao was reached in April. The Loo 
0ho6 Isles were subsequently visited, and some weeks were pa^od 
in making such, observations and exanunations as were possible in 
this little-known locality. Passing thence northward to Kamtchatka, 
Kotzebue Sound was again reached on the 6th of August, 1827. 
Here the decked boat was prepared for* a second voyage of ex¬ 
ploration to the .North, and under Lieutenant Belcher’s command 
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eixamined th» coast Irom ^hamisao Island to a position ley 

papoi a distance of between 300 and 400 miles.,. On. to 

Kptzebae Sound, after expmieneingf many riski^ ^ Httib‘vassel 
was driven on sbore in a gale .wind, and totally, wifecked on 
Ohamisso Island, three of her crew being drowned. .^The JBhmom 
now finally quitted Behring Straits, all hope of attaining the prin¬ 
cipal object of her mission, viss. the meeting, with i^'ranklln,, being 
at an end. After revisiting California and other ports on. the 
American coast, sho rounded Cape Horn, and return^ to En^and 
in October 1828. ‘ . 

Lieutenant Beloher having been promoted to the rank of Com¬ 
mander in 1829, was in 1830 appointed to the command of t^e 
Aitna^ employed in surveying tho West Coast of Africa and parts 
of the Mediterranean. One of tho principal features of his Afriean 
work was the olose examination of the dangerous shoals which ex¬ 
tend some 70 miles off tho coast in the neighbourhood of Bio Grande, 
south of the Gambia. This he effected by carrying off. a floating 
triangulation by means of his ship, the Bamen tender, two decked 
barges, and large beacon buoys, all of which were moored in position, 
and thus foimed fixed objects from which to correctly determine 
tho positiou*of tho shoals, and to oarry out tho nocessary soundings. 
The violent surf on this part of the African coast, together with tho 
hostility of the native tribes, rendered suyveying not a little harass¬ 
ing as well as hazardous. It was in this neighbourhood that Captain 
Skyring subsequently fell a victim to the teteachory of the natives. 

Tho Aina was ordered to pass the winter of 1832 within ^e bar 
of the Douro River, for the protection of British interests during the 
struggles hetwoon the parties of Dorns Pedro and Miguel. Here 
Captain Beloher lost no opportunity of distinguishing himself; , on 
one occasion ho opened a communication with the Miguelites, by 
wbioh tho merchants inside and the squadron outside were enabled 
to obtain fresh supplies. The Aina's crew, moreover, habitually 
manned the Bar boat which kept up communication with, the 
squadron, and wjbdlo exposed to the danger of the surf in orosidng 
the Bar in rough weather, not unfirequently became a target for 
bo^ tho contending parties. Being on the spot myself as "one of 
the besieged, 1 can bea:^ personal 'testimony to the excellent 
service rendered by Captain Belcher and his esrew during Ihh* 
tryipg period. 

On the raising of the siege of Oporto, the AtiM went up the 
Mediterranean, and aniong other services there thoroi^hly examined 
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th9 Skttki Bodos* w^dixig ih0 question ibet tiiere was (me» and not 
two,^ as bad bdA'reported. 

OH'tiie fi. 7 ing-off ci l^eJSltfiain 1833, Oaptain Belober was 
employed for some tlxne^ tite surrey of ibe coasts of the United 
Kingdom^ {Hribicipally^^m the Irish ObanneL 

We.nezt dnd Mm in command of a^Surreying Expedition, com¬ 
posed bf. the Sulphur and Starling^ in the Pacific. In this voyage, 
like that of tiie J^oasm^ it was not contemplated that anyrery 
oxtensiver surreying operations bf a consecutive character could be 
carried cut; neither the coasts nor isles of the Pacific were yet ripe 
for such oporatimis; the great land-marks of the picture, so to 
speak, had to be firmly established before the details could bo filled 
in, and so the voyage in question was principally occupied in 
canying chronometrical distances between distant points, and 
making such accurate surveys as time would permit over a more 
or less limited area in the neighbourhood of these principal stations. 
Thus at Panama, where Captain Belcher assumed the command of 
the Expedition in January 1837, a survey was made of its bay and 
neighbourhood, when the two vessels immediately proceeded to 
San Bias in Mexico, nearly 2000 miles distant, examimng m route 
the ports of Bealejo .and Lihertad^ they then stretched across 
the Pacific to the Sandwich Isles, a farther distance df nearly 
3000 miles. In this run Clarion Island was visited, and a cluster 
of islands which had been reported between the* meridians of 130*^ 
and 135° w< proved not to exist, the same which had been unsuc- 
cossfnlly soarohed for by the Blossom. 

On, the 23rd of July the ships sailed from the Sandwich Isles 
for the Korth, and reached Port Etches, in King William Sound, 
lat. 60° <30' N., towards the end of August. The principal object of 
this oraise was to settlo the discrepancies between the longitudes 
of Cook and Yaneouver, and to determine the position and height 
of > that great , feature in the coast-range of Korih-West Amerioa, 
Momit St. Elias. The neeessai^ surveys having been completed for 
the accomplishment qf these objects, tiie Bussian Settlement of 
Sitka next visited; and, after calling at Kootka Sound, in Yan- 
couver-tlsland, to determine the longitude, the ships prqceeded ^ 
San ErandsCo in California,'which the;^ reached on the 19th of 
October. Dmring their stay there of about a month, the Hiver 
Sacramento was surveyed for a distance of 150 miles from the ships' 
anebon^. > LeavMg San Francisco the end of November, and 
examining several pnrtions of the coast and islands adjacent, San 
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Blaa was again reached on the 20th of December, 1837^ The next 
important stage on the voyage was Callao, where the Stdphur 
arrived in June 1838, having 4n the mean time visited and sur¬ 
veyed Acapulco, the Gulf of Papagayo, Port Oulebra, and Cocoa 
Island. 

After a refit at Callao, the jDoast ef Peru was surveyed for about 
60 miles to the south, when the ships again proceeded north, and, 
after securing observations at Payta, and making some eicamina- 
tions in the Gulf of Guayaquil, they arrived at Panama in October, 
where the first stage of*the voyage may be said to have ended. 

By the end of March 1839, surveys were completed of the ex¬ 
tensive Gulfs of Fonseca and hficoya in Central America, as well as 
of Pueblo Nuevo and Baia Honda, after which the Sandwich Isles 
were again visited, and then the ships moved northerly, repeating, 
to a great extent, the cruise of 1837, verifying observations then 
obtained, and adding to the work by new surveys. By September, 
the Bar and entrance of the Columbia Kiver had been surveyed, 
and a reconnoissauce of the river made as high as Port Victoria, the 
chief trading port of the Hudson’s Bay Company. After leaving 
the Columbia, the ships proceeded to San Fianoisco, and from 
thence examined the Coast of' California, ai^ surveyed its several 
ports as'far south as Cape St. Lucas, the entrance of the gr^kt gulf. 
At San Bias, which was reached in December 1839, orders were 
received to return to England by the western route, thus com¬ 
pleting the.voyage by a circumnavigation of the globe. 

Accordingly, on the 1st of January, 1840, the two vessels set sail 
once more across the Pacific. The islands of Socorro and Clarion 
were visited, and their positions determined. The Marquesas 
Islands were reached the same mouth, and then they passed on 
to Bow Island, a coral formation in the lagoon, where six weeks 
were spent in the operation of boring for the volcanic formation on 
which those islands were suspected to rest. Subsequently Tahiti, 
and other of the Society Islands, were visited, and in succession 
the Friendly Group, the Fijis, New Hebrides, New Ireland, and 
New Guinea ,* at all of which observations were made, and such 
fiprveys as time would admit of. 

The ships then pas6cd,through Dampier Strait, called at Gilolo, 
Amboyna, Macassar, and reached Singapore in October of the 
same year. Here Captain Belcher found orders to proceed imme¬ 
diately to China, and for more than a year the St^hur aud SkarUng 
took lin active part in the hostilities with that oountiy^ making 
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such surveys , as were essential to enable tbe 4eets and the land 
fbroee to act with the best effect, and whioh tended materially to 
the oapltnlationof Canton, and the mocessful issue ci the campaign. 

The StJphtr finally arrived in England in July 1842, aiter a 
voyage extending Over little short of seven years. For theso 
services Commander Belcher received his post-rank, was nominated 
a Companion of the Bath, and shortly afterwards received the 
honour of Knighthood. , 

On the conclnsion of phace with China, |rhich followed shortly 
after the Sulphur's retdm, it was decided to commence a regular 
survey of the coasts, ports, and rivers, north of Canton; and tlie 
Samarangf a 26-gun &igate, was prepared for this service, Sir 
Edward Belcher being appointed to the command of her in 
November 1842. Political considoratidhs, however, led to the Samch 
rang's sphere of action being shifted to Borneo and the neighbouring 
islands of the Eastern Archipelago north to Japan—a sufficiently 
wide limit,.embracing as it did some 40 degrees of latitude. 

The vessel reached her s1n>tion in the middle of 1843, and im¬ 
mediately commenced her work at the Sarawak on the west sido 
of Borneo. Here she had the misfortune to ground on a reef, fall 
over, and sink in thA river; but by the skill and energy of her 
captain was raised a^n, and, with the loss of less than a month’s 
time, proceeded on her mission, viz. the examination of tbe Bashee 
Islands, the Majico^Sima group east of Foimosa, Luzon, Mindoro, 
and Mindanao of the Philippines; the Sulu Isles, Celobos, and 
Ternate. 

At the conclusion of this stage of the voyage, Sir Edward 
Belcher having been severely wounded in a boat-cncountor with 
the piratical prahus of Gilolo, the ship returned to Singapore, and 
after a short rest there resumed her employment, revisiting soino 
of her fmmer stations, examining portions of Loochoo, the island of 
Quelpart, the Korean Archipelago, and Japan; she relumed thence 
to the Mindoro and Sulu Seas, and concluded her labours by sur¬ 
veying tbe north-west coast of Borneo, from the island of Balam- 
banjan,' in tbe Strait of Balabac; to Labuan, then just become a 
British possession. The Samarang was now ordered home, 
reached England on the last day of 1847., 

Sir Edward Belcher’s next employment afloat was in command of 
an expedition to the Arctic Seas in search of the missing riiips under 
' Sir Jehn FranUin. This expedition, consisting of five vessels, left 
England in April 1862, and on arrival at Beeohey Island, in Barrow 
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Strait, itTOB separated into' two divisions, the one proceeding west¬ 
ward to Melville Idand, while Sir JSdwsffd himself, with two ships, 
ascended the Wellington Channel, and wintered at its head in an 
inlet which he named Northumberland j^imd^ in lat* 76® 62 'n. 
In the spring of 1853 he personally explored by sledges to the 
north, disoovered and partially jsnrveyed North Cornwall in 
77® 80' nJ, and the strait winch bears his name leading eastward 
into Jones Sound; while other parties from his ships discovered 
and explored the norfc shores OS' Bathurst Island and Melville 
Island; and, crossing ibe latter, communiGated with the division 
of* tho squadron under his second. Captain Kellett. A second 
winter was passed in Wellington Channel, and in -the autumn of 
1854, there seeming no probability of extricating the ships, four of 
them were abandoned, the crews returning over the ice to Beecliey 
Island, whentfe they proceeded to England. With this voyage 
closed Sir Edward Belcher's active professional career; hut he has 
continued to be a valued working member of this and other kindred 
Societies, and his active and gifted mind was devoted to tho pursuit 
and cultivation of science and knowledge up to the latest days of 
his life. 

Bold Milton. —Amongst the Eellows oltmore than ordinaiy 
distinction, removed by death during tho past year, I repet to have 
to include the name of Yiscount Milton, who died in January last, 
at the early, age of i^rty-eight. . Lord Milton had been a traveller 
from his youth up, and, in spite of a delicate frame and frequent 
illness, he succeeded in accomplishing substantial geographical 
work of coilsidorable importance. His uncertain health compelled 
him to seek fresh life and vigour from time to time in some more 
bracing oHmate; and after several journeys to the Continent, and 
one^to Iceland in 1861, he, crossed the Atlantic to North America, 
and visited the’regiqnB to the west of the Bed Bivoi* Settlement in 
the Hudson Bay Territories. The favourable effect upon his health 
produced by the. invigorating ^Jimate of the Great Plains, and the 
charm qf the wild life there, induced Lord Milton to return there 
t^p following year, in company with? E|r. Cheadle, with the view of 
making, a more extensive exploration*of the North-West Torritoiy* 
At that time the gold-mines of Cariboo, in British Columbia, wea-e 
attracting ^uch attention, and the .only practicable route; to them 
was tfae.extremely eirCjiitous.one by, Panama, or the little less indi¬ 
rect apdmoM toilsome journey> through United States 
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way of Galifomia. Although the rich mining distriois of British 
Columbia lie almost in the direct line across the continent through 
British territory, the way was barred by the great chain of the 
Bobky Mountains; and^n each side of the main range lay a wide 
extent of ragged country, covered w^ dense forest,^ mid in great 
part unexplored. Lord Milton and^^^ Oheadle determined to 
make the attempt to disoover a wayHlj^ugh this difficult and 
trackless region which separated the plaixs of the Saskatchewan 
from the mining districts of British Colunmia, 'and they set out on 
this expedition in thb spring of 1863. The stoi^ of this adven¬ 
turous and toilsome journey, graphically related by Lord Milton 
and his companion in “The North-West Passage by Land,** is 
probably familiar to most of us. Provided with very inadequate 
resources for such an arduous undertaking, the party endured great 
hardships and privations before they succeeded in forcing their way 
by the Yellow Head or Loatiher Pass, and through the dense forest 
of the North Thompson Eiver, to the plains of Kamloops. ^ Had 
Lord Milton enjoyed the fiall vigour of health, hiSi enterprising 
spirit would have led him to further geographical research. But 
the renewed strengHi, which, in spite of its hardships, he eventually 
obtained from this jm^ey, did not endure. After llie lapse of a 
few years, he was compelled by increasing illness to resign the seat 
* !n Parliament to which ho had been elected after his return, and ho 
once more crossed the Atlantic to North America. The last few 
years of his life he spent chiefly in the highlands of Virginia; 
returning to England, however, shortly before his death at the 
commencement of the present year. 

The praotioal value of Lord Milton’s work has been well shown 
by subsequent events. His Expedition served, perhaps more than 
anything else, to direct public attention to the immense value of tho 
southern portion of the Hudson Bay Territories, and to tho great 
importance of'establishing a way of oommunioation between the 
eastern and western portions of British North America. This has 
been followed by the acquisition, by the Dominion of Canada, of 
the Hudson Bay Territories; and since that was effected, complete 
surveys have been carried oultfor abroad and railway across ti}ie 
Kooky Mountains > into BritisH Columbia^ These works have, in¬ 
deed, been- actually commenced; and the line OhoSen is identical 
with that followed by Lord Milton’s Expedition. ’The route tra¬ 
versed by > his party, with so muoh^^toil and’difficulty, will before 
long complete the link of oommunioation between the Provinces of 
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the Canadian Confederation, and oventnallj hecome the great high¬ 
way to the Faoiho th^otigh British Kortlx America. 

f V ^ 

Louis Arthur Lucas was the only surviving son of the lato 
Mr. Philip Lucas, of Manc^ter, a gentleman well known for his 
liberal charities and phil^^ropy.. Our deceased Associate v^as 
bom on the 22nd of ^e^rn^er, 1851, and at the.time of his death 
was only twenty-five yprs of age. ‘He was educated at University 
College School, in Gow^Strwt, from which he passed to University 
College, where 1 1 showed* a marked taste ‘for soientifio subjects. 
He studied Chemistry under Dr. Williamson, and was an apt and 
skilful experimentalist. At a very early age he expressed a desire 
for a life of adventure; but his parents having destined him for 
commercial pursuits, he was urged to fit hiniself for a business life 
at Manchester. His thirst for travel and seimitifio enterprise, how¬ 
ever, prevailed; and was increased, rather than slaked, by a trip to 
Switzerland in 1870, during which he made an unusually rapid 
ascent of Mofit Blanc. . Before settling down to business, he visited 
the United States in 1872; and, after .making the ordinary tour 
through Canada and part of the Eastern States, extended his tour 
to the “ Far West,” for the purpose of seeing the Indians and shoot¬ 
ing buffaloes* By good fortune he mot General McClellan on the 
Pacific Bail way, who most kindly gave him letters of introduction 
to the Commandants of the Forts in the West, and these officers 
afforded him the opportunities he required.. He shot buffalo and 
deer in Nebraska, puzzled the Indian Chiefs by his tricks of leger¬ 
demain, in which he was a most skilful amateur, and returned home 
at the end of 1872, after a most adventurous trip of four months’ 
duration. 

At the commencement of the following year he had the misfortune 
to lose his surviving parent (his mother),-and soon after fell into a 
delicate state of health, for which change of air And scene were 
ordered. He selected Egypt as his health resort, and started at the 
end of 1873, with a doctor as hiS companion. He did not on this 
occasion show any marked spirit of enterprise ; his state of health, 
at 24 the domestic affliction from whiph he had suffered severely, 
piuoluded the desire for i^uch adVenftire. However, he thoroughly 
enjeyed the Nile; and Eastern life, as so often is the case, cast its 
over him, and on leaving Egypt he detemined, whenever 
the opportunity offered, to return and see more of the country and 
of the people. His return to England was delayed by an attack of 
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typhoid fevOTj supposed to have been caught at Haples, the subse- 
queut effects of which lasted for many months, during which time 
he devoted himself to the study H>f science. He, studied Botany 
with ardour^ and made considerable progress in that subject. He 
also studied Comparative AnatomyyX^ology^ and (^reology, and 
duriijg’ the whole‘winter and* follo w:^ ;; spring led the life of an 
industrious student. Feeling now for the great task he 

had set himself, in the month* of July 18%. he announced to his 
family his intention to devote himself to j^frioan explcs'ation, and 
that he had determined to seek out the source and the course of the 
River Congo. His family receive this intimation with dismay, 
feeling assured he was unfitted 1^ his youth and oonstitufion for 
such an undertaking. • They addressed themselves without delay to 
Sir Henry Bawliuson, our late President, begging him to use his 
influence tc^ deter him from so hazardous an expedition; but Sir 
Henry’s endeavours and the efforts of other influential friends were 
alike unavailing. Mr. Lucas was resolved to go, and orgauised his 
Expedition independently of our Society. Having become ac¬ 
quainted at the Geographical Congress' of Paris in July 1876, 
with Dr. hTachtigal and Dr. Schweinfurth, he obtained valuable 
advice regarding his equipment and route from those travellers. 
He left London on the 2nd of September 1875, and made his way 
to Cairo, where he remained several weeks learning Arabic, en¬ 
gaging servants, and making preparations for his Expedition. He 
obtained a firman from the Khedive, after a personal interview, at 
which he was most graciously received, authorising him to enlist and 
train soldiers for escort; and from all quartern he received assist¬ 
ance for the great objects he had in view. He travelled by way of 
Suez, Suakim, and Berber to Khartum, where he arrived at the end 
of January 1876. He remained for nearly three months in Khar¬ 
tum, organising his Expedition, and making preparations for the 
absence of several years beyond the limits of civilisatlbn. Delays 
also occurred in communicating with Colonel Gordon, with whose 
consent only could c. trayeUer ascend, the Hile into the Central 
Provinces. All difficulties having been overcome, in April Mr. 
Lucas left Khartum, and, wjith the assistance of the steam-vessgl 
lent by Colonel Gordon, ascendhd the Wh^te River as far as Lardo, 
where he met Colonel Gordon. It veiy soon beoame apparent that 
Mr. Lucas’s Expedition could not succeed. Colonel Gordon showed 
him that his escort was too weak and too untrustworthy for him to 
venture to ^e southward, either through Albert Nyanza or through 
VOL. XLVII. k 
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Bumanyika’s oountiy, between the Lakes Yiotoria and Albert to 
Nyangw4, which place he wanted to make the true starting-point 
for his discoveries. Colonel Goiflon pointed out to him that if ho 
persevered in his Expedition^with such an insufiSoient escort, he 
would be either massacred Ira^ostile natives, or deserted or shot by 
his own men; and that hei^lonel Gordon) would not permit him 
to go on to certain destr^ion. Mr. Lucas most reluctantly yielded 
to these arguments, anf later submitted himself unreservedly to 
Colonel Gordon’s advioe| Colonel Gordon’s advice was, if still bent 
on African exploration (against which he strongly dissuaded him as 
being unfitted by health and constitution), to return to Eha^um; 
and thence go by way of Suez to Zanzibar, there- to organise his 
Expedition, and make a fresh start under better auspices, and in a 
less deadly climate, to those sources where he hoped to gather fiitme 
and honour. Mr. Lucas nevertheless accompanied Coloi^l Gordon to 
the Albert Nyanza, and navigated the northern portion of the Lake 
in the first steamboat ever launched on its waters. In August 1876, 
Mr. Lucas turned his steps northwards, intending to carry out his 
original scheme of the exploration of the Congo in the manner 
suggested by Colonel Gordon. His health had already suffered 
considerably from fever, and when he reached Khartum, on the 
4th of September, he was unable to walk. Indeed, for several 
weeks previously he had been carried on an angareb by his porters. 
During the months of September and October, attack followed attack 
of fe’^fer and dysentery, and, utterly prostrated by these illnesses, 
he at last was compelled to give up his cherished scheme of African 
cxploraticn^ and determined to return to England, This resolution 
came too late. On the 26th of October, though dreadfully weak, 
he was sufficiently improved in strength to be moved from Ehar- 
turn. He left in a dahabiah especially provided, by the kindness 
of the Khedive, and reached Berber on the 2nd of November. He 
then, eager "to reach home, began the desert jourftey to Suakim, 
without waiting to recruit his strength; he crossed the desert in 
six days, and .on the 18th of November he arrived a|^ . Suakim. 
Whether exhausted by the fatigue of the journey, or as a result of 
t^e disease, at Suakim he had an accession of illness. He was in 
an exhausted condition put on board, the S.S. Masaowah^ bound 
Jeddah for Suez, and within twelve hours, viz. on the 20th of 
November, he died suddenly, at the epxly age of twenty-ffva. . Hk 
remains were landed at Jeddah, and interred in the cemetery tiiere 
with mnch honour and respect. His aims were noble,, his ebazaoter 
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inflexible end'most persevering; his soientifio quaHflcations were 
oonsiderable; he possessed great warmth of heart and most genial 
manners, which endeared him to ^ who knew him, but he lacked 
the physical qualities necessaiy to constitute an African explorer. 

Captain John Edward BavIs, R.Nir^^e sudden death of this 
active and ssealous officer has caused the gKatest grief amongst his 
connections and Mends, many of whom, ]&e himself, were well 
known in geographical^circles. * I 

He pntered the service in 1S28 or 29, and served in various ships 
on the Pacific and West India Stations. In 1836 he joined H.M.S. 
Beagle, under the late Admiral Fitzroy, which may be said to be 
the commencement of his thirtynsix years* service in the scientific 
branch of the Boyal Navy. Whilst in that ship he assisted in the 
survey of the coasts of Chili and Peru. 

In 1839 he was appointed second master of n.M.S. Terror, on the 
Southern Expedition commanded by the late Sir James 0. Boss, and 
made three voyages to the Antarctic regions, fulfilling the duti^ 
of surveyor and draughtsman to the Expedition. On his return in 
1844 he was promoted, and appointed to the survey of the West 
Coast of Ireland, under Captain G. A. Bedford (now Vice-Admiral) 
^where he served with great credit for nearly ten years, joined after¬ 
wards the survey of the South Coast of .England and that of the 
Orkneys. 

In the spring of 1860 he was detached from home* service to 
accompany the Fox in her Expedition to discover tidings of Sir 
John Franklin’s ships, returning to Portland Eoads in, November 
of the same year. Since that date he had been employed as Naval 
Assistant in-the Hydrographic Office of the Admiralty. During his 
service there he conducted a series of experiments on thermometers 
for deep-sea purposes, which led to those used so successfully in 
H.M.S. Challenger in her recent voyage of discovery, and he devised 
also improvements, for sounding m great depths. 

He was .the inventor of an improved astronomical sextant, by 
which, thfbugh the adaptation of a micrometer movement, a series 
of observations can be made wi^out the necessity of reading-off at 
the time of observing, and other advantages, which met with tho 
approval of the Astronomer Boyal. He also completed and pub¬ 
lished Azimuth Tables that had been commenced by the late Staff- 
Commander Burdwood. ' • 

Captain Davis had Only retired from active service about two 

A 9 
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months, having served in the Navy for nearly half a century. 
Latterly he had been giving lectures in various parts of Ihigland 
on Arctic Explorations, and at the time of his sudden death 'was en¬ 
gaged to deliver one at Brisjol, for which he had just completed 
drawings and diagrams. 

William Bollaert, <^*iate genial Associate, was bom in 1807, 
and at an early age entered into scientific pursuits. He was for 
some time Chemical A^dstant to Sir Humphry Davy, Mr. Brsnde 
and Mr. Faraday, at the Boyal Institution, and made some original 
discoveries in benzoic acid. But, owing to his father’s afBiction of 
blindness, and consequent inability to attend to his profession of 
medicine, Mr. Bollaert was unable to continue his connection with 
the Laboratory of the Boyal Institution, and accepted an ofier to 
go to Peru as assayer and chemist in the survey of silver mines. 
His subsequent accounts of the silver mines of Guantajaya and 
other famous mines of the Province of Tarapaca, which have been 
{lublished, contain much useful information. 

Whilst in Peru, Mr. Bollaert devoted a great deal of his attention 
to the geography, geology and natural history of the country, and 
wrote many interesting papers on these subjects, which have been 
read and published by various Societies. In 1827 he made, at the 
request of the Intendente Castilla (afterwards President of Peru), a 
survey of the Province of Tarapaca, and his “ Observations on the 
Geography •of Southern Peru, including Survey of the Piovince of 
Tarapaoa and route to Chile by the coast of the Desert of Atacama ” 
were read before, our Society in 1851. He also published much 
useful information regarding the nitrate of soda, and the formation 
of the new boracio acid mineral, in Peru. Mr. Bollaert was one of 
the first “ white ” men who crossed the Desert of Atacama, explor¬ 
ing the country, and searching for the meteoric iron of Atacama. 

Betuming to England, Mr. Bollaert endeavoured t5 make arrange¬ 
ments, under the patronage of our Society and of the Government, 
to explore the.East Coast of Africa from Zanzibar, to visit Lake 
Nyassa, and to ascertain the probabilities of an Expedition crossing 
the Afnoan Coniinent. He was, however, unable to get his 
proposals carried out. , 

In 1832-33 he accompanied the late Sir John Milley Doyle to 
Portugal, and served as a volunteer. During this time he ga^ered 
the materials for hi» publication on the * Wars of Succession of 
Portugal and Spain from 1826-1840, containing an account of the 
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Siege pf Oporto in 1832« and Political and Military Beminiacenoea.* 
For his servioes he reoeived the War Medal, and was created a 
Enight the Order of the Tower wd Sword of Portugal. He was 
snbseqnently engaged in assistinAthe late Baron de Haber, "in 
financial matters relating to Bom wrlos and Bom Miguel, and 
received from the hand of Bom Miguer^e decoration of the Order 
of Fidelity. ''Sik 

On the abdication of Bom Miguel and fbm Carlos, Mr. BoUaert 
went to Texas to explore the oauntry as tgits fitness for European 
migration, and at th^ request of H.B.M. lOonsul at Galveston, he 
examined the interior and coasts, and made Beports thereon, which 
were sent to the Admiralty.. He supplied some interesting papers 
on the Indian tribes of Texas, and on the botany and natural history 
of the country, for various Societies and publications. But, ^)wing 
to his health being impaired by yellow and intermittent fevers, he 
returned to England. 

In 1853 Mr. BoUaert received the Bronze Medal of the Society of 
Arts from the bands of the President, the late Prince Albert, for 
his Essay on Salt, with Observations on the Origin of Salt and 
Saline Bodies,” and giving further details of the inexhaustible 
quantities of nitrate of soda existing in Peru, and information 
ponceming a new boracio acid mineral. He afterward^ returned 
, to Peru, and made some valuable antiquarian and ethnological 
researol#8 in New Granada, Ecuador, Peru, and Chile, accounts of 
which, with his * Observations on the Pre-Inoarial, Jnoarial and 
other Monuments of Peruvian nations,’ were published by Messrs. 
Trtibner Co. Several interesting papers on the gold ornaments, 
pottery, &c., discovered by him in the ancient tombs of Peru, were 
published by the Society of Antiquaries in London, and he pre¬ 
sented to the Biiti^ Museuih several specimens, amongst otheis a 
unique vase representing the head of a Chinese Euler. 

• Mr. BoUaert was requested to examine the coal ’mines of Chile, 
and his Beports on the same were read in thh University of Santiago 
in Chile, and before the Boyal Geographical Society in London. 
For this, and for his researches in Peru, tlhe University of Santiago 
elected him a corresponding Member. After remaining for 8(me 
time in South America, visaing the whole of the West Coast, 
orossiing the Andes and visiting thq Aigentine Bepublic, Paraguay, 
and the Brazils, he returned to England. 

.A severe illness and rupture of the lungs guito incapaditated him 
, for any farther active life; but up to the close of his career he took 
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the greatest interest in the Sooieties of which he was a Member, and 
fi'oni time to lime published aooounts oi his researohes for the 
Royal Geographical Society, th^ Ethnological Society, the Society 
of Antiquaries, the Medioo-B(^nioal Society, the Anthropological 
Society, the Society of Literyfure, and for Tarioufi publications. 

He died on the 16th of M?yember.last, in his sixty-ninth year. 

Professor K. E. von pAUR. —This eminent savant, equally cele¬ 
brated as a Katuralisi and Geographer, died on the 28th of 
November last, at Dorpat. He was elected Corresponding Member 
of our Society as far back as 1843, about which time he acquired a 
high reputation as a scientific traveller, by his journey to Lapland 
and Nova Zembla, which he undertook under the auspices of the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg, His family came 
originally fiom Hanover; but at the time of his birth, in 1792, 
wore settled in Esthonia, and it was not until 1834 that Von Baer 
took up his permanent residence in St. Petersburg. He had 
received a medical education, first at Dorpat, and afterwards at 
Vienna and Wurzburg; but his tastes inclined him, as he grew to 
manhood, to the study of Zoology, and in 1822 he was appointed 
Professor of that science at Kfinigsberg, where he founded the now 
existing Zoological Museum. His eminently active mind preserved 
him from a life of contracted studies in a special branch of science, 
and he was always to the fore as an organiser or adminiiftrator in 
all that concerned the subjects which he had studied. In the 
Impeiial Academy of St. Petersburg; he first served as Councillor 
and Librarian; but his activity was afterwards displayed in a 
variety of jfublic ways,—in Educational questions, University orga¬ 
nisation, sanitary matters, and so forth. His Expedition to Lapland 
and Nova Zembla took place in 1837| and he was the first to make 
and bring home a collection of plants from the latter region, where 
he spent six '^eeks in assiduous research. In thd years 1851 to - 
1866 he was employed* by the Government in investigating the 
fisheries in the Yolga and Caspian, the result of which mission was 
the important geographical work in four volumes, with Atlas, pub¬ 
lished by him at St. Petorsburg in 1857-9. On his retirement 
from the Academy in 1861, he was\leoted an Honorary Member. 
Although this is not the plao^to enter into details regarding his 
work as a Biologist, his great and special services to science' as a 
philosophical thinker and worker in the great subject of evolution, 
must be mentioned. In connection with this may be cited his im- 
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portani WQirkt * tleber Bntwickelxmgsgeaduohte der Tkiere.' Among 
hia geo^:a|)kioal worka may ba enumerated his Paper on the effect 
of the earth’s rotation on the eros^ of river-banks—an ingenious 
treatise, in which the tendency of ^ers, gradually to sweiwe from a 
direct course, since known as “ Bao^s Law,” wae attempted to be 
proved ahd explained—and Hs wpll-l^own ^Kaspisohe Studien.' 
Conjointly with Count von Helmer^kiL he also edited the long 
series of volumes of original Papers on Ei^ian Geography, entitled 
* Beitrage zur Kenntniss dee Bussischen ^ieiches und dor angran- 
zenden Lknder Asiens,’ a serial publication of great value to geo¬ 
graphical students, which extended over the years from 1839 to 
1873. 

The Mabquis de CoMPjj:ONE.^This enterprising traveller, whose 
premature death at Cairo on the 28th of February last, at the age 
of thiriy years, excited much public attention at the time, was a 
Fellow of our Society, having been elected in 1873. He commenced 
his career as a traveller by a tour, chiefly inspired by the love of 
adventure and the chase, in the Southern States of America, 
particularly in Florida, of which he published an amusing account 
in the ‘ Tour du Monde.’ In 1873, actuated by the desire of 
Geographical discovery, he undertook, with his colleague, M. 
Marche, a more serious journey to the Gaboon, and organised 
there Expedition up the Eiver Ogowe, which, according to the 
report of traders and natives, had its origin in a lake in the far 
interior of Equatorial Africa. The means for this important 
journey were obtained, M. de Compiegne subsequently stated, by 
the sale of objects of Natural Histoiy obtained by himself and his 
oompfmion. Arrived at the Gaboon, they commenoed their boat- 
journey up the Ogow6 on the 9th of January 1874, and by the end 
of March of the same year had reached .the country of the cannibal 
Osyeba, a tribe which had not previously been visited by Europeans. 
Here at the ooufluenoe of the Ivindo their party was attacked by 
this hostile and implacable tribe, and after the loss of many men 
in the struggle which ensued, they, were forced to retreat;' The 
ohservetions made during this adventurous voyage were published 
by M. de. Compiegne on Iris return to Paris, lender tl^ .titfe of 
^ L’Afriqne 4quatoriale;—Gabonais, Fahouins,.Gallois; etOkanda, 
Baqgouens, Osyeba,” 187^ , About tbei same tima, an Expedition on 
a larger ac^le, under the leadership qf MC. de organised 

in, Pari% for the coi^tinuatipn of the. line of diseovexy opened, up by 
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this young traveller; but the mudi impaired state of 

his health did not permit him to take part in it, and he accepted 
the offer made to him by Dr, Sc^weinfurth of the post of Secretary 
<b the Soci6t6 Khediviale de yeographie, recently established in 
Cairo, of which Dr. Schwe^furth was then President. The 
duties of this position he diad filled for about a year, when he 
died, in consequence of OfA^imd received in a duel, on the 28th 
of February last. ( 

a 

Monsignor Francksco kARW.— In tjie month of March last died 
at Rome one of our Honorary Corresponding Membeia, Monsignor 
Francesco Nardi, for some particulars of whose biography I am 
indebted to his old and intimate friend, His Excellency the 
Commendatore Cristoforo Negri, also one of our Honorary Cor¬ 
responding Members, and the distinguished Founder of the Geo¬ 
graphical Society of Italy. Francesco Nardi was born of a noble 
family at Vazzola, near Conegliano, in the province of Treviso, in 
1808. He entered the ecclesiastical profession, and soon distin¬ 
guished himself in his studies by versatility of genius and a most 
retentive memory. During the Austrian dominion in Venetia and 
Lombardy, many Italian youths went to study at Vienna, Mon- 
signor Nardi among them, and he was in the superior Institute of 
Theology, founded by Joseph II., for the teaching of principles 
alike uniform and noble in the education of the clergy. Cristoforo 
Negri was at the same time studying law in the same University. 
A few years afterwards both were nominated to Professorships in 
the University of Padua,—Nardi of Common Law, and Negri of 
Political Science. They had already both of them studied Geo¬ 
graphy at Vienna, and continued their studies at Padua, and both 
in turn lectured there on Statistics. The Revolution of 1848 
separated them. Negri emigrated to Turin, Nardi remained at 
Padua, whence he removed to Rome as Auditor of the Rota Romans 
for Austria. There Monsignor Nardi read to the Accademia Pon- 
tifioia de* nuovi Lincei several geographical papers on the African 
and Polar Expeditions, and on the Cruise of the Ohallmger. Poli¬ 
tics, however, had already diverted him from peaceful and quiet 
studies. He was one of the mos^ indefatigable, earnest, and 
even violent defenders of Ihe cause of the Pope; Director of the 
* Voce della Vwita ’ newspaper, and a frequent traveller to every 
part of Europe^on missions imposed upon him or undertaken volun¬ 
tarily. This precluded him from that eminence in geographical 
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studies to whioh he might hare aspired from his genius, his culture, 
his linguistic attainments, and his widespread relations with men 
of learning in every part of Etffope and elsewhere. For many 
years Nardi had been a member ^ numerous soientifio bodies, and 
seemed likely soon to attain the Ohrdinalatel a position he much 
coveted, having been nominated “ Secretary of the Congrega- 
aione dei Yesoovi,” an ofiSce which usuaUy opens the road to that 
dignity. 

It may he said of Nardi thut no difference in political opinions, 
even the most diametrically opposite, ever interfered with his 
affection and esteem for those whom he had once reckoned among 
his old friends. 

Charles Enderby, f.r.s. —The late Mr. Charles Enderby was the 
son of Mr. Samuel Enderby, whose name was familiar to all geo¬ 
graphers some thirty years ago as the enterprising merchant whose 
vessels, engaged in the whale fishery of the Southern Seas, made 
so many important discoveries in the Antarctic Ocean. Among 
these discoveries was that of the Auckland Islands, south of New 
Zealand, made by Captain Abram Bristow in 1806, whilst in com¬ 
mand of one of the vessels belonging to the Messrs. Enderby; and 
some years after, Enderby Land, further to the east.* Our late 
Associate, on succeeding to the business with his brothers, main¬ 
tained the reputation of his house for its enlightened care of 
scientific interests; and it was under his direction ;that Captain 
Biscoe discovered Graham Land, and other portions of the Antarctic 
continent, previous to the voyage of Sir James Boss. The Auck¬ 
land Islands were ceded to Messrs. Enderby by Her Majesty’s 
Government as a whaling station, and in 1849 a whaling establish¬ 
ment was formed there under their auspices. Previous to this, 
Mr. Charles Enderby published' a pamphlet on the group, under 
the title of **The Auckland Islands, their Climate, Soil, and Pro¬ 
ductions,* a work which comprises nearly all that was known at 
the time regarding this region. Mr. Enderby served on our Council 
in the years 1842-4, and a^n in 1845 and 1847. He died on the 
filst of August last. He was one of the original Members of ^the 
Society,%aving entered in th^ear 1830. * ^ 

The Bight Hon. Sir Da^d Dondas. —This distinguished lawyer, 
who died on the 31st of March last, at his nesidence in the Temple, 
always took a deep interest in geographical studies. He was for 
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manj years a Member of the Oomtoil of the H^nyt Society, 
and was latterly its President. The eldest surviving son of the 
late Mr. James Dundas, of O^tertyre, in Perthshire, .he was 
born in 1799, and educated Westminster School and CSirist 
Church, Oxford, where he toolf his degree at the age of twenty- 
one. He was called to the Bar in 1823^ and made Queen’s Counsel 
in 1840. In the latter year 'Se was elected Member of Parliament. 
for Sutherlandshire, and represented that county continuously for 
twelve year's, until 1852; in 1861« being again re-elected > until 
1876. He was Solicitor-General froiji 1846 Ho 1848, and Judge- 
Advocate-Genoral from 1849 to 1852. He was elected a . Fellow 
of our Society in 1841, and served on the CounoU in the yetu's 1853 
and 1854. 

Captain Cuables Stuabt Fobbes, B.i<r,—The death of this adven¬ 
turous ofiScer and genial companion, at the oomparatively early age 
of forty-seven, was felt as a serious loss by the numerous cirole of 
fiiends who so highly valued him. He was a Member of our Society 
since 1860, and in 1866 contributed an interesting paper on a journey 
he had made the previous year round the shores of Volcano Bay in 
the island of Yesso—a paper which excited an important discussion 
on the occasion of its being road,* and was afterwards published in 
the * Joumal,’ vol. xxxvi. Captain Forbes commenced his profes¬ 
sional career as a Midshipman under Sir Everard Home, on the 
Australian Station. He commanded a gunboat in the Baltic during 
the Crimean War, and afterwards served in the China War as 
Lieutenant commanding the Algerine. After the coneLuaion of peace 
with China, he had scarcely reached home when the remarkable 
campaign of Garibaldi in Sicily and Naples excited his adventurous 
and generous spirit, and he threw himself with ardour into the 
daring operations of the revolutionary chief. He participated in 
the first action nutside Palermo, and was the first to. enter Naples, 
and bring to his chief the intelligence that the Boyal troths had 
evacuated the city. These details, though not geographical^ are 
Necessary to repeat, in order to give an idea of the character and 
career of the man. Beturuing to England, he published an excel¬ 
lent account of the Garibaldian cam^ign, in a volume wAtioh had 
a considerable success. He subsequently visited Iceland, and pub¬ 
lished an account of his journey; after^whioh he re-entered active 

--■ ■ ■■ ' » ' ‘ . . 1 —. — . . ... .i" • 

• ‘ Ptoocedings of the Boyal Geographical Society,' vol. x. p-179; - 
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service aeOommander of iihe Curlew on the Biver Plate, returning 
from tihie oruise just kt time to accept the command, under the late 
Captain Sheraind Osborn, of one of -the vessels t>f the Expedition 
equipped for the service of th^Emperor of China.. During the 
Civil-War in America he commanded a blockade mniier, mid per¬ 
formed wonderful feats of skUl and dhring in this hasardons school 
of seamanship. '!|^he war over, he entered the service of the ill-fated 
Malcimilian in Mexico; and returning to Ihigland after the perils 
and sufferings of this period, he set off, in 1865, on a private venture 
of his' own to Cochin China and Japan. Subsequently he was 
engaged in mercantile adventure in California and. Nevada, and, 
returning to England, died ■ at his residence in the'Albany, on the 
12th of May, 1876. 

Sir J. W. Kate, f.r.s. —This eminent official in the Indian Depart¬ 
ment of our Government was bom in 1814, the second son of Mr. 
Charle6 'Kaye, formerly Solicitor to the Bank of England. Ho was 
educated at Eton, whence he proceeded to the Eoyal Military College 
at Addiscombo, where he passed through the studies necessary to 
qualify him for military service in India.- He served subsequently 
for some years as officer in the Bengal Artillery; but his ardent 
love of literary pursuits led him to resign his commissjon in 1841, 
and for some years he devoted himself to literature. In 1856 he 
entered the Home Civil Service of the East India Company, and 
when the government of India was transferred to the Crown, he 
was appointed to the Secretaryship of the Political Depa;f:tment of 
the India Office, succeeding in this post to Mr. John Stuart Mill. 
The respcmsible functions of this office he filled with much credit, 
until failing health compelled him to retire in 1874. He was 
oreated Knight Commander of the Star of India in 1871, and 
elected, a Fellow of the Eoyal Society in 1866. To the general 
public he was better known for numerous important historical 
and biographical works relating to India which flowed from his 
pen,,the most important of which were—‘The History of the War 
in Aijghwistan,’. * The History of the Administration of the 
East India Company,’ ‘The Life and Correspondence of Lord 
Metoalj^,’ ‘ 4- History of the^dian Mutiny,’ ‘ T|» Life and Gfcrre- 
spondmioe of Sir John Malcolm,’ <kc. * He was elected a Fellow 
of our Society in 1865, aqd died on the 26th of July last. 

Professor Williav HtrGHEs.-r-We1iave .to regret the loss, since 
our last Obituary was written, of this most industrious and learned 
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Geographer, who died on the 2l8t of May, 1876. He was for 
many years Professor of Geography at King’s Collie, and recently 
filled also the post of Professor o^ the same branch of learning at 
Queen’s College. To the genera public he was better known as 
the author of numerous Manuals on the subject which he had 
made the study of his life, aiid to the compilation and continued 
improvement of which, in successive editions, he devoted all the 
best years of his hard-working, well-spent life. The amount of 
research and painstaking required in the preparation of such a 
work as his * Manual of British Geography ’ must have been truly 
prodigious. Manuals compiled with so much industry and con¬ 
scientiousness could not fail of being appreciated by the public; 
they therefore gradually made their way into some of our best 
public schools, and new editions were repeatedly called for, upon 
the last of which he was working at the time of his death. The 
following are the titles of some of his chief works:—* Maunder’s 
Treasury of Geography‘Principles of Mathematical Geography* 
(1843); ‘Manual of British Geography* (1851); ‘Manual of 
European Geography* (1861); ‘Manual of Geography, Physical, 
Industrial, and Political’ (1860); ‘ The Geography of British His^ 
tory* (1863); ‘Treatise on the Construction of Maps* (1864); 
‘ Geography in Relation to History’ (1870), &o. 

The following Members have been also lost to us by death during 
the year, raa^y of whom were distinguished in Various walks of 
life, although not known as Geographers : Colonel H. B. Addison, 
Sir A. Bannerman, G. T. Brooking, Rev. J. Brereton, Francis 
Bucldey, Ed^in Brown, T. B. Baker, Edw. Beldam, Dr. L. Cape, 
11. Cope, 0. H. Chambers, H. Collinson, J. Crowdy, Sir Edw. 
Cunynghame, Bait;., J. Dickinson, H. J. Dunell, F. S. Dutton, 
J. Edward, H. Field, Col. W. F. Grant, I. Gerstenberg, Capt J. T. 
Greenfield, Lieut.-Col. F, A. Gould, W. B. Heeley, E. J. Hutchins, 
A. B. Halloran, T. Hamilton, P. D. Hadow, A. Hector, T. A Kjaer, 
G. Kenrick, Dr. R. P. Linton, Dr. A. E. Mackay, T. W. L. Maokean, 
T. Malby, G. Mathews, Rev. J. Ouvry-North, Capt. Oldfield, W. 
Phelps, E. C. Ravenshaw, J. Reeve, J. Reynolds, J. V. Shaw, Admiral 
Swinburne, Sir jf Stuart, Lord Sandhhrst, Lord Sudeley, Major P. 
Swan, Lieut.-Col. G. Thomp‘son, H. Thurburn, C. Verrey, T, "Wilson, 
W. C. Wentworth, and H. Waite. 
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Admiralty*Surveys.* —The year since the last Presidential 
Address has heen marked by the retam to England and the close 
of two Expeditions, which have^^ rendered important services for 
the advancement of GeographidUl and Hydrographical science. 
The results of the deep-sea exploring voyage of H.M.S. Chatlenger, 
and the Expedition for discovery and research in the Arctic regions 
in ships Alert and Discovery, have given fresh impulse, and 

rendered large additions, to several branches of scientific inquiry. 
Further, the professional skill displayed by the leaders and crews 
of these Expeditions,*in conducting their ships under many hazardous 
conditions, and with perfect security, will form bright pages in the 
annals of our naval history. 

Admiralty Surveys, both at home and in our Oolonies, are with 
undiminished force making steady progress. Additions to the sur¬ 
veying ships-of-war on foreign service have been made by the 
appropriation of the steam-corvette Fawn and the sailing-schooner 
Alacrity; the former' for employment at the outset in the Bed Sea 
and on the Zanzibar Coast, the Alacrity for the hydrographio 
development of the Fiji group and its countless coral reefs. 

Notwithstanding these additions to the surveying force of tho 
Hydrographic Department, it is found difficult to kooj) pace with 
the demands made in the interests of coipmorce for marine surveys, 
both in extension of imperfectly-known coasts, and fur greater details 
to those already accurately charted. 

Shores of the ilnited Kingdom. —StalT-Cuptain Parsons, in H.M.S. 
■Porcupine, has been engaged on tho shoal-grounds between Yarmouth 
Boads and Dover; this included a re-examination of the Hewett and 
Cockle channels. From the continuous movements of the sands in 
these localities, frequent surveys are required in the interests of 
shipping. The shoals at the entrance of the Biver Thames have 
also undei^one examination in extension of Captain CalvePs former 
survey of 1^62-3. Shoreham Harbour has also been re-surveyed. 

In continuation from the preceding year, the survepr of the ^Iway 
Firth, from the sea to the end of the navigation at Bowness railway 
bridge, has been completed by Staff-Commander J. H. Kerr, assisted 
by Navigathig-Lieuteuant Ljuigdon. Marked changes in the i:han- 
nels and shoals over the whole area Jhave taken place since the 
Admiralty Survey of 1837. This officer has also completed a 
survey of St. Tudwall Bay, a neighbourhood now rendered more 


* By Captain F. J. O. Evans, cjb., Hydrograpbet of the Admiralty. 
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available for sbelter hj the recent admirable nmrking Of its 
dangers and approaches by lights and buoys, under the direction of 
the Trinity Corporation. / 

On the east coast of Scotland, the bar of the Biver Tay has been 
surveyed in minute detail by Staff-Commander George Stanley, a 
necessity arising from changes which*have taken place since the 
surveys of 1833 and 1866. 

In Ireland, Staff-Commander Hall, with an assistant, has been 
engaged in surveying the upper part of the Biver Shannon from 
Wdlesley bridge, Limerick, to Cains Island. Since the Admiralty 
Survey of 1841, changes have taken place in the bed of this river. 
The increased draught of ships visiting Limerick since the opening 
of the floating-dock has further rendered a re-survey on a large scale 
necessary. 

Mediterranean and Med Sea .—Commander Wharton, late of the 
Shearwater, in his newly-commissioned ship the Faym, with a strong 
staff of young surveying officers, and assisted by Staff-Commander 
Millard,' resumed in the past autumn the examination in detail of 
the seaboard from the Damietta mouth of the Biver Nile to Fort 
Said, and also re-sounded that part of its approaches in continuation 
of tho survey of March 1875. In comparing the present condition of 
the Damietta mouth with that as charted in 1856, it is found that tho 
sand-bars are considerably pushed forward, but retaining more or 
less of the former shape of the river’s mouth; and that there is also 
a slight advance of the land. The mast of a vessel, wrecked and 
sunk on the bar about seven years since, is now considerably inside 
the western point of the river, showing an unusually rapid advance of 
tho coast. Captain Wharton, however, observes that the sand-bars 
are daily shifting, and'tha^ it is probable an unusually heavy winter 
gale may from time to time wash away the accumulations of many 
years. Another interesting fact is given by Captain Wharton. At 
tho time of the Fawn's visit it was the period of highcsf Nile. The 
water issuing from the Damietta mouth is then so charged with 
matter that it mrms a species of breakwater to the shore to leeward j 
the wind being comparativtdy powerless to raise it into waves, and 
the s^ell coming from the northward biting nearly entirety killed by 
it. When there was a heavy swell of a height of 6 feet from trough 
to summit outside the line of Nile water, inside this dirty water, 
and on the bar, no swell of any kind was visible. Locally, this is 
known as the Mishta season; and advantage is then taken to anchor 
trading-vessels close to the bar, in no more water than they draw. 
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‘With reierehoe to Fort Said, the soundings were fotind more 
imiform than in any of the.previous surveys. This was accounted 
for by the season of the year. Previous surveys had been made in 
the spring, before the' inequalities scoured .out by the winter gales 
had time to settle. The shore-line at the western breakwater 
had advanced 105 feet since'March 1875, sm interval of nineteen 
months. The shore to the east of the canal-entrance, and near the 
eastern breakwater, is washing away. 

Passing into the Bed Sea, Oaptain Wharton defined some of the 
outlying dangers ixf the neighbourhood of the Suakim Islands 
and the opposite Arabian Coast; made a complete survey of the 
port of Jiddah, and then commenced the survey of the Massowah 
channel. This inshore route on the African coast, between the 
parallels of 15° and 17° n., is likely to be of considerable value. 
Under-powered and small steam-vessels experience difficulty, and 
of course detention, in making headway against the strong southerly 
winds which blow in the central part of the Bed Sea south of the 
17th di parallel during the winter months. In the Massowah 
channel moderate winds and smooth water are experienced; the 
various islands and headlands on the passage serving as constantly 
recurring land-marks, and there is anchorage nearly everywhere. 

Mauritius .—Although a skilful triangulation had been executed 
so for back as 1753 by the well-known Abbe de la, Caille, and 
accurate maps of the island exist, the hydrographic features of this 
valuable colony ^lave hitherto been very inlperfectly«rendered. It 
was accordingly arranged, in the interests of modem navigation, 
that a general plan of the shores should be executed on the scale of 
one inch to the nautical mile—the soundings being carried out to 
the 100-fiithoms* contour-line—and that phms of the harbours should * 
be made on suitable scales. 

Kavigating-Lieutenant Coghlan wais selected for the duty; and 
this active and intelligent officer, with very limited appliances, has 
in the first year completed the survey of the shores of the northern 
and more important half of the island, with its approaches, together 
with Port Louis; and has examined also, to some extent, the Grand 
Port. Lieutenant Coghltm /contemplates completing the service 
afloat by the close of the present year. , ^ 

Indian Arehipelago and China .—^The Nassau^ Commander ifapier, 
with his efficient staff; has broken ground on the seaboard of 
China, at Haitan Strait and its neighbourhood. The chief mission 
of this party is to examine in detail the several dangers lying close 
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to the shore, disoovered since the ezcell^t prelimix^ary surreys of 
Kellett and Collinson of the Boyal Narj (1840-6), by the hu^^g 
of the land during the strength of the north-east monsoon of 
the numerous largo steam-ships engaged in trade between the 
Treaty Ports. 

Prior to taking up this T^ork at the favourable season of the 
year, Commander Kapier made an excellent survey of the Binding 
islands in Malacca Strait, and the intricate channels and anchorages 
between the larger islands and the juainland ; coimeoting at the 
same time the mouths of the Perak ri'^er witb this survey; 'further 
taking a line of soundings for telegraph purposes between Penang 
and Bangoon, 

The Nassau performed, en route to Hong Kong, good service in 
Oarimata Strait by accurately determining the position of several 
prominent islets and dangers on the southern limits of this high¬ 
way to the China Sea; adding to the soundings, and charting one 
more unknown rock in the fair-way of navigation with as little as 
9 feet of water over it. • 

S(Mth’We8t Coast of Korea and Japan. —Captain St. John and 
his effective staff, in H.M.S. Sylvia, have been engaged for. some 
time making an examination of, and connecting trigonometrically, 
the many groups of islands extending far seaward from the south¬ 
west coast of Korea, and lying in the line of direct sea-communica¬ 
tion between Japan and the northern ports of China. 

Detailed st^eys of Murray Sound and the Mackau group in this 
region were made, and in the latter a good anchorage for moderate- 
sized vessels was found. This haven (named by Captain St. John 
after himself) will in time doubtless prove useful to storm-bound 
manners. Here, as on the mainland, according to the former 
experience of the officers of the Sylvia, the islanders (Korean) 
displayed unconcealed dislike to the presence of strangers, and it 
required both tact and forbearance to avoid open rupture in canying 
out the useful service of charting the group. 

The northern part of the Goto Islands—^westward of Nagasaki— 
as also the Kuga channel through the central part of the group, 
have been sutveyed in detail by the l^lvia's officers. 

i^wfoundland and Labrador. —The labours of Staff-Commander 
Maxwell and his party, in the hired steam-vessel Gidnate, are still 
divided between Placentia bay in Newfoundlwid and the ».e. 
Labrador coast. The l«^tter can alone be examined in the middle 
of the summer season; Coast details in continuation of former 
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work haa occupied the time, especially the development of French¬ 
man’s Bun, a channel of much value to the fishing fleet. 

The early and later parts of the season have been i^nt ilk 
charting the West coast of Placentia bay, and the examination of 
several off-lying shoals, these proving a source of embarrassment to 
the tel^raphio cable arrai^ements, h'om their hitherto uncertain 
position. • 

Jamaica .—^Lieutenant Pullen, with his small party, in a sailing 
schooner, has completed in continuation a creditable survey of the ‘ 
south coast of the island included between Milk river and Luana 
point, with the extensive off-lying bank of soundings, and also 
executed an enlarged plan of the Black Biver anchorages. This 
energetic young officer is pushing his survey rapidly to the east 
end of the island. 

Western Australia. —Staff-Commander Archdeacon and his parly 
are steadily working along the inhospitable shores of this colony, 
triangulating and charting in detail its rugged and broken features. 

^From 9wan Eiver southward round Cape Leeuwin, and thence to 
West Cape Howe, near King George Sound, the coast-lino has been 
completed; the anchorages at Koombanah bay and in G4ographe 
bay sounded over; together with the positions of the dangerous 
reefs northward of Cape Naturaliste, and the innumerable outlying 
dangers off the much-dreaded locality of Cape Leeuwin, accurately 
charted. 

The surveying officers report that from Cape l^^aturaliste to Cape 
Leeuwin there are only a few scattered settlers; between the last- 
named cape and West Cape Howe the country near the coast is 
quite uninhabited, being almoht a continuous forest, rendering the 
carrying out of the survey not only most laborious, but entailing 
hardships and privations of an unusual character. Staff-Commander 
Archdeaosn and his party deserve much credit for the energy and 
endurance with which they have overcome so** many physical 
obstacles, and given us at the same time accurate surveys. 

South Australia, —Staff-Commander Howard, with two naval assist¬ 
ants, in the hired schooner Beairiee, has now completed in con¬ 
tinuation the coast from Capq Catastrophe to the northern slmres 
of Streaky bay, with the off-lying soundings. ^ 

The broken sea-board of this important colony has therefore 
(with the exception of about 460 miles in the neighbourhood of the 
great Australian Bight), now been charted^ in detail by Admiralty 
Surveyors. 

VOL. XLVn. 
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Vieforia. —^Tho d^itailed survey of Baxi^ Strait has been com¬ 
posted by Staff-Cotnma&der H. J. Stanley, cordially aBSuted by tibe 
‘Viotoriazi Government; In addition, large-scale surveys of Water- 
bonse anchorage and Bay of Fires on the Tasmanian coast 
have been executed, ^ 

Queen8lfmd.-^The surveying party tinder Staf^ommander Bed- 
vrell have during the past year surveyed in comprehensive detail 
the FitzBoy river from its seaward approaches to the town of 
Bookhampton: the shoaler portions of the Mary river below Mary- 
borongb, over which dredging operations are oontemplAted; and 
also the small Noosa river in Laguna bay, north of Brisbane, in 
lat 26° 24's. 

Fiji Islands .—Lieutenant W. U. Moore, in H.M.’s schooner 
ilZamVy, has taken up the work among these Islands in succession 
to Lieutenant Dawson. Hia early duties were to survey Savu 
Sava hay in Yanua Levuj'as also Nandi bay; both of these lo¬ 
calities having been named as favourable sites for the proposed 
new capital of the Colony. It is now understood that Suva bay,* 
surveyed by Lieutenant Dawson, offers superior advantages, and 
that the seat of Government will he removed thither from 
Levuka. 

a 

Lieutenant Moore has also completed the examination of Kandavu 
Island, and its encircling and outlying reefs extending to North 
rock on Astrolabe reef. 

• ^ » 

Deep-Sea Exploring Expedition .—In the Address of last year it 

was aunounc^ that the C^aZZenyer’s labours were drawing to a close, 
and that her arrival in England might be daily expected. The 
proceedings were then brought up to the re-entry of the ship into 
the South Atlantic Ocean in January 1876, and the sailing from 
Monte Yideu towards the end of February, to complete seotional 
oceanic observations across to Tristan da Ounha. 

In .order to preserve a continuous record of the proceedings to 
those already rendered for the years 1873-4-5-6, the following 
sketch will bring these to their termination on the arrival of the 
shij^ at Spithead, uid the paying-off ef the Challenger Axud. dispersion 
of her officers and crew in June of last year. 

Between Monte Video and Tristan da Ounha twelve .soundings 
with serial temperatures were ohtaihid; making, with similar ebo^- 
vations in the track of October 1873, fifteen detenmnatioiut'in this 
interesting region. In the western half of this tzaverse-ron about 
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the d7th‘ pai»lld. ’of soiith latitude^ti^e gr^^t d^>th was 2900 
«i«d a bottom teni|)eratafe to 31'^*o Falu^ 

<x>ld^ thaa had been, found in any'part of the sevOTal ooeana, except 
in the iai&i^ate neighbourhood of the Antaxotio n^ons. The 
fiteatnm of water below the tempeipture of ^2% fu^er hed an 
ayerago' height from the bottom of 24:00 feet. In the eastern 
]^art of- ihe travetae the depths were shallower^' 1715 fathoms being 
the least £}imd, the bottom temperature in this portion rising from 
32^8'to 84'^7. 

. Flrozn Tristan da tiunha deep soundings and temperatures were 
obtained onward to Ascension, and thence to the Equator; there 
forming a junction with the position in 3° N., of August 1878, and 
the deep-sea results of that time. Between the above oceanic 
islands the depths varied from 2020 fathoms to the comparatively 
shallower water, 1240 fathoms, and thellottom temperature was in 
no case so low as 35°. Approaching the Equator from Ascension, 
the depths increased to 2350 fathoms, and the^bottom temperature 
•heoame colder, it having been recorded as low as 32°*7. 

A summaiy of the work done in the Atlantic Ocean tells us that 
serial temperatures wore obtained at 1^5 positions, 82 of which 
were north and 43 south of the Equator. With these incomparable 
results, aided by the deep-sea sounding labours of ^e German 
ship-of-war Gazelle^ combined with those of earlier American and 
English uavigators-r-as also the work of the FoZonwa on her home¬ 
ward voyage from attendance on the Arctic ships to Davis Strait— 
-Staff-Oommander Tizard, the Navigating and Chief Surveying officer 
of the Challenger t has construoted a dia^m showing qp a Mercator’s 
chart the deep basins of the Atlantic Ocean, together with nine 
sectional diagrams of isothermal lines ftom the surface downwards, 
-severally arranged in meridional, longitudinal, and diagonal direc¬ 
tions ; these, with a valuable monograph on Atlantic Ocean tem¬ 
peratures, fo^ the 7 th number of a series of Beports on the 
'ChaUenget^e proceedings, printed by the Admiralty during the 
voyage for limited distribution to learned Sooieties and otliers 
intei^sted. 

Befbria olosing these brief records of^the Ohallenqef^t labotm, it 
'may be of interest to place a few statistioal details before the Society. 
The'vdyagO nmixd the world occupied 8 years and 172 days. The 
-dirtameO traversed was 68,890Ikiles; the highesf southern latitude 
re^on icebergs and pack-ice-^was 66° 40's.; and 
many intrioate seaa were traversed, and lands approached 
• / ? 
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wkioh were scarcely known to the navigator^ to the professional 
(fredit of all conoetnl^ the ship not once touched the ground* 

To return to the great ohjeot of the OhaUenger’t voyage: as 

is well known, was to investigate the physical and biological con¬ 
ditions of the great ocean begins. At intervals as nearly uniform 
as circumstances permitted, throughout the 68,890 miles traversed, 
362 observing stations for these purposes were established. At 
most of these stations, in addition to the determination of the depths 
and temperatures, a sample of the bottom-water was procured for 
physical and chemical examination; a foir sample of the bottom- 
fauna was procured by means of the dredge or tow-net; and the 
fauna of the surface and of intermediate depths was examined by 
the use of the tow-net. * Special care was taken for the preservation 
of these records. The collection of invertebrate animals is of great 
extent; and from most ofStho species being, it is understood, un- 
desoribed—and from the great peculiarity of the distribution of the 
fauna of the deep sea—this branch of inquiry, it is expected, will 
yield most interesting results. 

The necessary investigations, and the preparation of a scientific 
account of the voyage, have been confided by Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment to Professor Sir Wyville Thomson, Chief of the Civilian 
Scientific Staff of tho Expedition. This account, as estimated by 
Sir Wyville, will probably consist of a series of volumes, of which 
two will be devoted to a general description of the voyage, with such 
hydrographical details as may be necessary for the clear compre¬ 
hension of the scientific observations, and to a full discussion of the 
general results, physical and biological; one volume to contain an 
account of the physical and chemical observations, with a special 
discussion thereon; and a farther series of volumes (probably not 
less than six in number) containing a detailed Account of the fauna, 
with plates illustrating the undesoribed or imperfectly known 
forms. 

JftsesZfaneous.—Jn addition to much useful Hydrographio infor¬ 
mation received during the year from officers oif the Navy in 
different parts of the world, severild commanding (^c^ of the 
Hereantile Marine have contributed to our knowledge of tiie edidres 
of China and Japan. Messrs. T. E. Cocker, of the Chinese gunboat 
lAng Fengs J. C.'Pendered, of the'lTapanese Govemmeiit^ steaunet 
Theibor; E. M. Edmonds; of the Peninsular and Oriental Oompany'a 
steamer Medoeea; and G. C. Anderson, of Ibe steam-ship 
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deterrefor iheik oontributiosB special mention; their labours have 
been, or are, in oonrse o;f publication. Sir illen Young, and the 
f^oers of the Arctic yacht Pandora, extended our knowledge of 
the shores, and anchorages at the entrance to Smith Sound. 

Among other additions to Hydro^aphy in the past year has 
been the disoovery in the •Atlantic Ocean of a comparatively 
shallow bank of soundings surrounded by ocean depths, 130 miles 
to the westward of Cape St. Vincent, in Spain. This was effected 
in the United States ship OettyAurgf Commander Goriinge, while 
engaged in carryingfa line of deep-sea soundings, for telegraphic 
purposes, between Gibraltar and the Azores. Stormy weather 
and the advanced season prevented Commander Gorpinge from 
making a fall examination of the sh6al area. The least depth 
obtained by this officer was 30 fathoms ; but he was impressed with 
the belief that shoaler water would be found, and possibly that 
spots might exist dangerous to navigation. With this uncertainly 
pending, and the bank lying in the direct track between Lisbon 
and Madeira, the Admiralty caused an extended examination in 
March of this year to he made by H.M.S. Sokmist Commander F. 
W. Egerton, the despatch vessel attached to the Channel Squadron. 
This officer closely sounded the shoal-area by boats, finding not less 
than 30 fathoms; the Salamis, at anchor during the time of springs, 
found the tides setting regularly to the north-east and south-west 
at the rate of mile per hour; abundance of fish were caught. 
The shape and area .of the bank included in depths less than 
100 fathoms is nearly circular, with a diameter of about 5 miles, 
and is situated between the parallel#of 36° 29^' N. and 36° 34^' N. 

The shoalest part, within the depths of 35 to 30 fiitlioms, appears 
to he a narrow ridge 2 miles in extent, running nearly east and 
wrat: the least depth of 30 fathoms being confined to a small patoh 
• in lat. 36° 31i' N., and longr 11° 354-w. 

The natui% of the bottom at depths less than 50 fathoms was 
found to consist of rock and coralline matter; in depths exceeding 
50 fathoms, pebbles, ooralUne substances, shells, apd spud., 

Beyond the depth of 100 fathoms the soundings increase rapidly. 
The depth of 1000 fathoms fiK>m the shoal-ground beii^ ahqpt 5 
miles ip a northerly direction; 6 milee^ in a southerly; 13 miles 
te the westward; and 11 miles to the eastward. At 20 miles 
distant in a noith-westerly direction, 2750 &thoms were found, 
and in a northreasterly'direotion 1640 fathoips. 

. Kotioes to Mariners on subjects of immediate 
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iirtiereBt, suoli as tibe mstitution of new Hg^ts or ulterft^o&s in old<« 
establii^ed ones—similsrlj also with but^s and beeiooDi^-'and' 
espeoiallj the disooveries ot dew rocdcs or dangers, engage eamesi 
attention: 167 of these notices, and 650 octavo pages new hydro^ 
graphic information of a less urgent nature, were issued during, tho 
past year, ' • ^ ’ 

Five volumes of sailing directions—^including the second volume- 
of the * Mediterranean Pilot;* a second edition of * Directions .for 
the Dardanelles, Sea of Marmara, and the Bosphorus;* second edition- 
of * West Coast of Scotland,’ Part II.; and 7th*edition ef Yol. 1. Cf 
the * Anstralia Directory,’ have also been published. 

In the chart branch, 62 new charts have been published, and 
1896 charts have undergone correction; 180,000 copies have been 
printed for the general public and for the use of the Boyal Navy. 

AncTic Begions —The Expedition o/1875-*6.—The chief event in 
connection with our Society since the last Anniversary Meeting has- 
undoubtedly been the return of the Arctic Expedition, under Captain 
Sir George Nares. The largest Meeting of the Session was that- 
which assembled to welcome the Commander and officers of the- 
Alert and Discovery ; and we have this day sealed our approval of the 
geographical work accomplished by the Expedition, by conferring 
on its leader the highest honour we have it in our power to bestow. 
Having home testimony in this emphatic manner to the value of the 
results achieved, it will bo proper in this place to review briefly 
the connection of our Society with this great Expedition, and to* 
show from the expectations dbr Council always entertained and 
expressed, that the objects have been in a great measure attained. 

The Council have always thought that the objects of Arctic 
exploration, in these days, must be to secure useful scientiflc- 
results in Geography, by exploring the coast-lines, and ascertaining 
the conditions of* land and sea within the unknown Area left un¬ 
explored by all previous Expeditions. We have also dwelt specially 
upon the imp9rtaiic6 of encouraging a spirit of maritime ent^risc,. 
and of giving worthy employment to the navy in tiithe of peadi^ft 
truly^national object, and one which,* as the result proye^j'j^d aff 
mutffi influence in forming decision of statesmen as th^sciahliflo 
results. It was with these views that Sherard Osborn, on t^e 26fd' 
of January, 1865, read bis first Paper at a Meeting of the Bobi6ty,‘ 
on the exploration of the North Polar Begion. His prbpbsal' wue 
that two steamers should be despatched to Smith ^iihd :"lhat unw 
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the other ehoiild press \tp 
the westei:^ 4^o^,,fts far,As pomiUoi and til?At in the following 
spring, filodge nperatipns should he duiteiedoTer. the unknown area. 
And fi^in, in hia Paper read April 22nd, ;1872, he advocated the 
san^e route and a similar plan, . 

In consequence of this latter Paper, a Committee was appointed hy 
the Ooumsil of the Geographical Sodety to consider the best means 
of hxinging the subject before the Government: consisting of Sir 
George Back, Admiral Oollinson, Admiral Ommanney, Adnural 
il^diards, Sir Leopold MoCiiintock, Captain Sherard Osborn, Br, 
Bae, Mr. Findlay, and Mr. Markham. The Beport of this Committee 
was unanimously adopted by the Council of the Society, on the 29th 
of April, 1872; and in the spring of 1873>~rthe Boyal Society having 
accepted our invitation to co-operate in these preliminaries—a joint 
Committee of the Boyal and our own Society was appointed to 
prepare a Memorandum on the scientific results to be derived from 
the proposed Expedition. This Committee was composed of the same 
members as sat on the Arctic Committee of 1872, for the Geo¬ 
graphical Society; and of Br. Hooker, Mr. Bosk, Mr. Prestwioh, 
Br. Carpenter, Br. Allman, Mr. Evans, General Straohey, and Mr. 
Fergusson, for the Boyal Society. In this Memorandum, dated 
June 1873, which was widely ^distributed, the scientific results were 
fully discussed in a series of paragraphs furnished by Br. Hooker, 
Professor Allman, Mr. Frostwioh, General Strachey, and Professor 
Newtpn; while the arguments derived from former experience and 
general policy were by Sherard Osborn. 

On the 1st of August, 1874, Sir ilenry Bawlinson and Admiral 
Sherard Osborn, accompanied by Br. Hooker, had *a very satis- 
fiMJttuy interview with Mr. Disraeli, and on the ,f7th of November 
the Prime Minister addressed his well-known letter to Sir Henry 
Bawlinson, announcing that Her Majesty’s Government had deter¬ 
mined to lose no time in organising a suitable Expedition. 

It is important that the objeots of the Geographical Society in 
pres^g this undertaking upon the Government should be kept in 
mind.' The Counoil, in, all its memoranda, abstained from setting 
£6;rth the attainment of the highest, possible northern latitude, and 
an jitteijc^t^to reuob the North Pole, as the main object of an ifi^tic 
^pi^ftom.. The object held steadily in view was the exploration 
of the, possihle of the unknoym region fi;om a fixed 

bi^ ^qperatioi^ in oi^er to secure useful scientific results. The 
W!W to navigate alo^ » coest-Hne, to include the 
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paflBing of at least one Arctic vintw in the scheme^ and to look'to 
dedge-travelling as the main instrument of discovery and explora¬ 
tion. Consequently the*&ni^ Sound route was, for the attainment 
of the above objects in accordance with these rules, the best that 
could be selected. ^ 

The Arcdo Expedition returned in October 1876^ after having 
succeeded in crossing the threshold of the unknown region by the 
Smith Sound route, established a base of operations beyond it, and 
explored the unknown area from ihe base to the utmost extent 
possible with the means at their disposal. As far as popular objects 
were ooncemed, the Al&rt bad reaobed the highest north latitude 
ever attained by any ship; she had wintered farther north than any 
ship had previously wintered, and Captain Markham had reached 
83° 20' 2C" N., a point nearer the North Pole than any human being 
had ever been before. 

As regards geographical discovery and research, the results of 
the Arctic Expedition are recorded in the exhaustive Beport of Sir 
George Nares, presented to Parliament, and in the two Papers he 
has read at Meetings of the Society, on December 12tb, 1876, and 
March 26th, 1877. The Parliamentary Beport, together with the 
copious details, illustrated by charts and sketches, relating to 
the sledge journeys, leaves nothing 4.0 be desired on tbe part of 
the geographer—nor, indeed, of the general reader—as descriptive 
of discoveries made of advanced Polar lands, of the energy, perse¬ 
verance, and endurance displayed by officers and men on the several 
explorations, frequently under difficulties and hardships of the 
gravest character. And especially do these records show the bold 
and skilful mdnper in .which the ships of the Expedition were 
conducted—the leading vessel to the highest latitude yet attained, 
and probably possible of attainment, by keel—and their safe return 
home from the hazards of ice navigation of no ordinary charaoter, 
even for Arctic seas, with all appliances intact, and fvithout aooi- 
denit to vessels or orews. It was found that the coast lines beyond 
Bobeson Channel trended away to west and north-east, forming 
the shores of a frozen Polar Sea, and from base of opexa- 
tionp formed by the Alert in 82° 27/ n. the members of the l^r 
peditiou examined the coasts for a distance of 300 miles. AJe^ 
the whole of this distance the ioe of the Polar Sea was of tlif * same' 
charaotciT. Xts existence was an unexpected and im port’^u t disoovexy. 
This ioe was found to be fxom 80 to 100 feet in thickness, fikmed 
by continual additions from above (due to the snewx&lls). 
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-vrhioh, bjf tlw inoreadng snperinontn'bent wei^t, is gradually oon* 
verted idtd siiow-ioe. Obmplete seotioM of the huge masses fbrced 
nptm^the shore were carefully taken, and they show the way in 
whioh whole is formed, as well as its great age. These masses 
had heen broken off from the large floep of ice, and were grounded 
in from 4 to 10 fathoms aloUg the whole coast. The process of 
formation of the ancient floes resembles that of glaciers, and the 
masses thus grounded had been chipped off from them. *They in 
no Way resemble the mere pilds of broken-up hummocks that are 
often found on other "Arctic‘shores. They are, in fact, icebergs 
broken off from fragments of floating glaciers, and have therefore 
received the appropriate name of Floe-bebos. 

The A2erf, in September 1875, had thus reached an impene¬ 
trable sea of ancient ice, intervening between those lonely shores 
and the North Polo. It is not, however, one vast congealed mass 
never in motion, whioh would have been the case if it had been 
foimed in a stagnant and confined sea. On the contrary, it is 
subjected to annual disruption, and to violent commotion during 
the summer months. Early in July the whole mass is in motion, 
driving backwards and forwards with the winds and currents, its 
main course being towards the east. The floes grind against eaoh 
' other and are broken in fragments, while, whenever the angular 
corners of any of the fields meet, there pools of water are formed. 
In September the frost sets in, and these pools and narrow lanes 
are frozen over with ice that becomes about 6 feet thick during 
.the winteij but motion still continues, and ridges of hummocks are 
thrown up between the floes. The stillness of the ^olar winter 
does not prevail until late in October or November.^ Then a new 
formation of ice commences, and goes on for seven months, whioh 
&r more than counterbalances the decay during the summer. 

Such is the nature of the great Polar Sea beyond the channels 
leading from "Smith Sound, whioh was discovered by the Arctic 
Expedition of 1876-76. It is so totally different from the Polar 
pack met with north of Spitzbergen, that, with a view to that pre- 
oision without whioh Physical Geography cannot make progress as 
9 k' iioienee, it was nec^sary that some distinotive term i^oul^ be 
.i^Ued to it. This portion of the Polar Ocean was therefore 
maimd the pAUfiiOORinsTio Sea, or sea of ancient ice: a |iame which 
has now b4ail adopted by geographers, both in ]^glattd and on tiie 
Ccmtitiezit. ^ ^ ^ 

' Oaiefhl rimd fliligent observation fiiniished some dfato by which 
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a jtiidgment liiigbt.livB formed pf the prphable extimi of Falmor 

orjatio Sea. It ie oertain that Land vaa'opt to I^ortli, 

heoause hills vrere ascended to a height of t50D feet and .^warda 
on clear days, and there was not a. sign of land. , there are 
other considerations all tending torthe aame oomd^ion* Ih^re 
are no flights of birds to tlfe north,, which cie:^in]^.w(mld he the 
oase if there was land; and the only living thing^that was seen on 
the Falfeoorystio Sea, by the northern division of sledgef, was a 
little ,snow-bunting that had sti^yed froxn the , nearest shore. 
Further evidence is furnished by thq fact 'animal marine life 
almost ceases to exist in the ice-covered Polar Sea^ The Fals^rystic 
Sea is a sea of solitude. 


The great extent of this Polar Ocean is assumed on , the above 
grounds. There is also evidence that it is a comparatively shallow 
sea. The northern division of sledges, at a distance of forty miles 
from the land, found bottom in only 72 fathoms.; and between 
that point and the shore several huge floe-bergs wore observed, 
apparently rising out of the centres of floes, which were probably 
aground. Another indication of the present shallowness of the 
Polar Sea is the general recent upheaval of the .adjacent land. 
Drift wood was found far above any point to which it coyld have 
been carried by ice or water. 

Aja regards the distribution of land and sea within the unknown 
area, and its general hydrography, the discoveries of the .Expe¬ 
dition are important. And it usually happens that when a new 
geographical fact is revealed, through the labours of B( 3 ientifio ex¬ 
plorers, it is found that it harmonizes with other isolated pieces of 
knowledge trhloh previously stood alone, as it were, and were not 


intelligible without it; the geographical and hydrographical results 
of the Expedition are also most important, because, they have a 
practical bearing on the general system of oceanic currents and of 
meteorology, and consequently form an essential part .of a.vast 


whole. Without a knowledge of the hydrography of thjs^,Polar 
Begion, all the general theories of ooewio currents mimt b 9 ,mpom- 
plete; and Arotio research is, therefore, necessary to a i^e^c^ whmh 
is of practioal utility. But the Expedition brought hpme.c^e^ re- 
sulls, which are certainly not less interesting* than, those diaooveriea 


which irnn^ediately condbm the Geographical Spoiety., ;, A^ 

tion pf .the whole coast lino cm the west side of' the 
c)mxMi^.^?pm.Cape XsabcUa to Cape Umon, as well.f^ 
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•of the I’alteQorjiBttio Se&on either side of Sobeabn CSiAnnel. Ool- 
ledtio^ of ircNdoBead fossils t«rere made at every including & 
very domplete ITi^r Silurian seriiss, and the monut^m limestone 
<dkells ahid doials of Cape Joseph Henry. But by far the most im¬ 
portant gciologteal discovery vras that relating to the existence of* 
tertiery cbsl in 82° N.» and the former ^tension of miooene Vegeta* 
tion to that parallel^’ The Expedition also made an exhaustive- 
collection of the biology of a region previously almost entirely 
unicnowh to science: the regionmorth of the 82nd parallel) as dis- 
tihguished from the )^rotio countries to the southward. The 
whole of the new region has been brought home; and it must 

be remembered that meagre though this fiom certainly is, Dr. 
Hooker has shown that it possesses special interest in connection 
with the remarkable distribution of American and Scandinavian 
plants. The zoology of the newly-disoovered region has also- 
been exhaustively examined, and very complete collections made 
as regards mammalia, birds, fishes, insects, molluscs, orustacea,.. 
ecbinoderms, and a vast'number of microsbopic forms. In pbymcs- 
a complete series of meteorological, magheiac, tidal and other 
observations, covering a year, has been taken at two stations. 

As regards the conduct and management of the Expedition 
which secured those valuable results, the most essential object, and' 
the orucial test of its sncccss, is the attainment of a position as a 
base of operations beyond any hithoi-to discovered. To have brought 
a ship through the difdcult channels leading north from Smith 
Sound, and to have found winter quarters on the open and ex* 
posed coast of -the Palseocrystio Sea, protected only by grounded 
floe-bergs which might at any time be driven higher up or swept 
away, was in itself a great success. No other Arotio navigator 
ever forced his ships through such obstacles, and brought them 
safely'back again; and this establishment of a base of operations 
within the undenown region called forth all the highest qualities 
of a oommander—inoessant watchfulness, great presence of mind, 
rapid yet cautious decision, and consummate seamanship. 

Next to' the establishment of a base of operations beyond any 
point previously reached, the most important preparation feur ex¬ 
ploration’' and discovery by sledges is the management of the- 
Expe^tion •during i^ie long darkness of an ArcHo winter^ and the 
msintenahee oftbe health and spirits of the men. The'diffiGulties,. 
in this resj^t, o| t^e Expedition of 1878-76t were greater than any 
that lu^'inevioitsly been encountered, because the winter was the^ 
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longest and the most seyere, and the continuous darkness 'Was the 
most prolonged that had ever been endured in the Arotio Begiohs. 
Moreover, the absence of the wanning apparatus supplied to 
former Expeditions increased the difficulty of preserving health. 
When these special disadvantages are considered, the efEbrts of the 
commanding officers of the late EsCpedition to preserve the health 
and keep up the spirits of the men are deserving of high praise. 
When the sun returned, the scheme for exploration hy sledges 
was matured; and early in April 1876, under difficulties, and 
exposed to an extremity of cold beyond anything that had been ex¬ 
perienced in former expeditions, the sledging parties left the ships. 

Owing to the Admiralty Instruotions, it was incumbent upon 
Captain Nsres to push his principal party due north over the 
PalsBOcrystic Sea, with the object of attaining the highest possible 
northern latitude. As there was no land, it was not possible 
to lay out depdts, and all supplies, together with boats, had to 
be dragged on the sledges. The Admiralty had impressed upon 
Captain Nares (par^. 16 of ‘ Instructions *) that, in the absence of 
continuous land, sledge travelling for any considerable distance 
has never been found practicable. Yet, in order to attain the 
main object of the Admiralty, the attempt had to be made. The 
farthest north hitherto’reached was on July 28rd, 1827, when 
Parry got to 82° 45' N. But this was during .the summer, and 
the work was done without the endurance of serious hardships, 
although the weights to he dragged per man were very great, 
namely 268 lbs. Captain Markham won the palm from Parry 
after he h^d held it for nearly forty-nine years. On May 12th, 
1876, he reached 83° 20' 26", N., in the fiioe of hardships and diffi¬ 
culties without a parallel in the annals of Arctic sledge-travelling. 
Por this great exploit our Council have awarded him, as you have 
already learnt, a special honorary testimonial. 

Three other extended sledge parties were organized to secure 
■die true objects of the Expedition, from the point of‘ view of our 
Society, namely, the extension of geographical knowledge. OAe 
was to explore the unknown region to the westward of the base of 
opfirations to the farthest point attainable; the second was to press 
eastward along the northern ooast of Greenland; and the third 
was to examine the deep inlet named after Lady Franklin, which 
was believed to he a strait. All did their work adlnirably, hud 
extended their explorations to the utmost limit, in two sad bases 
beyond the utmost limit, of human endurance. They fuHy^ eom- 
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p]|atel^f and witll hernia self-devotion, fulfilled the objeots which 
onr Aretio Opm^ttee had presoribedi-exploring that portion of 
the unknown region accessible by the Smith Sound route'to the 
farthest extent possible with the means at their disposed. 

MatpeSMtm to the Obi and Teniaei .—'^ith regard to other parts of 
the Arctic regions, it is interesting to record the considerable addi¬ 
tions that have been made during the past season to onr knowledge 
of the estuaries of the Obi and Yenisei, and the neighbourii^ parts 
of the Kara Sea, by German andr Swedish expeditions. iJThe latter, 
under the leadership of the celebrated Arctic Explj^rOr, Br. Kor- 
densMfild, succeeded, as in the previous summer, in reaching the 
estuaiy of the Yenisei. The German party, consisting of Messrs. 
Finseh, Brehm and Zeil, equipped by the German North Polar Ex¬ 
ploration Society, devoted itself to the examination of the isthmua 
separating the Bay of Kara from the Eiver Obi. It had been pre¬ 
viously stated by Captain Wiggins, who has devpted himself with 
great zeal and intrepidity to the exploration of a trade-ronte by sea 
to the Obi, that a practicable road might be found, by means of tri¬ 
butary streams, across this neck of land, thus materially facilitating 
the approach to the Eussian trading centres in North-Western 
Siberia. The exploration last summer by the German savana above- 
named has, however, set this matter at rest for the present. De- 
oending the Obi toObdorsk, they made a gallant attempt to traverse 
the neck of land separating that part of the river from Kara Bay: 
the small rivers were navigated, with much difficulty, to their head¬ 
waters, and sledges were then employed in traveridng the desert 
Tundra; but they were unable to reach the shores of the bay, and 
were obliged to return. The oanalisation of the isthmus they cou- 
sider impracticable. 

» 

Eussian Explorations. —The attempts to unite Western Siberia 
with Europe by the navigation of the Glacial *Ocean form one of 
the chief geographical undertakings in Eussia during the past 
year. Bat although the achievements of the Euqsian explorers, 
aa well as those of Nordenskidld and Wiggins, will enrich science 
by many valuable discoveries and interesting commuuic8|ions,,it 
is doub^hl whether th^y will, at all events for some time to 
come, be > productive of real advantage to the countiy itself. 
And tbm may be said witl^ equal truth of the recent relations 
between WeiE^m Siberia and China, undertaken with the. view 
of esial^lishing pommeroiar intercourse with the inner provinces 
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•of tlM CMeatial !E2m|dre.' Hno Blpeditidn of'!y[eiitenani><!k)loiiel 
lalt l^iakhta ttriili thd parpoi^« otb^ of 

oiplorix^ trade-Toutea fcoi^ the tea->pIaiitiktiotta to'the 
frontier on the Hack Irtidit. 'it eticoeeded 'aoooaipHahih^ its 
•difficult jonrne^^ and proceeded from Siakhta tb l^ekfnj^; Shedg^hu, 
and Hankow, peaaing through the Great Wall the'weatei^- 
most gate, and returning across Mongolia to the Z&isah district. 
But when, shortly afterwards, a caraVan, laden chiefly with com 
for the Oli^ese troops, escorted by CossabkS, was despatched 
iD'acoordaiioe ^th the promise of Tso, Governor of the provinces 
of Shen-si and^an-su, the Chinese Government, in spite Its pro¬ 
mises, and influenced by its usual suspicions, refuel the Bussian 
merchants admission to the provinces of Inner China. On Ibis 
side, therefore, Bussian trade cannot penetrate beyond Mongolia, 
whore, at all events, it has not to comp-^te with English goods. 

But the questiqp of laying a railroad to Siberia has made more 
progress, and a line starting from Nijny Novgorod, on the Volga, 
to Tiumdn, on the Tura, has been, in principle, decided on. We 
have recently learnt, also, that the Emperor has finally sanctioned 
the construction of a line of railway from Orenburg to Tashkend'— 
a great work loug talked of, which, taking a circuitous course to 
avoid the steppe, will extend to a length of 1200 miles. On the 
other hand, internal communioations, such as the construction 
of roads over the mountains to the frontiers of China and' im¬ 
proving the navigability of rivers, have hitherto been unsuccessful, 
owing to the want of trained engineers. It is to this want of 
trained speoialistn in all branches of industry, no less than by the 
large number of its convict mpulation, that the ^ developnaient of so 
rich a country as Western Sweria has been chiefly retarded. 

While on the subject of Siberia, I would add a few remarks to 
those which have appeared in previous Addresses* on the late 
Mr. Chekanofffiky’s* Expedition to the basins of the Yenisei and 
Lena rivers. From a sketch of the geograplncal labours of this 
■enterprising ain^ gifted explorer, who was removed by death while 
the results of his three years* travels were still in course of pub^ 
lic^ttion, I learn that the scientific results comprise, ‘in. ttuk'first 
^(daoe,-it)8 astronomical, apd 57 magnetic ohseriatiofls; seottodly^-tihe 
cartography of regions hitherto comparatively unknown, via^the 
great lake system between 67® and 69® w. lat.; the higWCi^, in^ 
chiding ^ts of file basins of the Olonefc, Vilni, N^ aud 


• See vole. xUv, xlv. tmd xlvi. * Journal of the Boynl Geogrepblcal ^ety) 
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Hatwg^ xive»; fnd lastly) the whole of the Olon^ system, and 
the to ^ east of the Lena, in a preoMy sinultw way 
looalities, oonoenxm^ which we already possessed mere informa¬ 
tion, are represented in an entirely different li^t: for instanoo, 
the Xf^ia is now fbr the first time described in foil detajd; Lake 
Surung, together with the whole of ^ Vilui region, as well as the 
^reat bend of the Kijny [Lower] Tunguska, were 4 degrees of 
longitvde out of their rightf position on our maps; and lastly, the 
eaiHer surveys of part of the Verkny [Upper] Tanguyka, for an 
lestent of 400 rersts, were fully 70 compass ^degrees out of their 
proper bearings. “ , 

But Chekanoffaky’s chief object was geolc^, and in his sketch of 
the composition of the strata along his Hue of route he shows that 
the Biver N^jny Tunguska, for some distance, flows through Silurian 
strata, and these are evidently associated with Devonian, and for 
a considerable distance with the Bed Sandstone. Further down, 

4 

this river flows through trap-rocks, its channel lying for a distance 
of about 1800 versts (1200 miles) through this igneous formation; 
but other strata occur with it, containing in some places coal, in 
othere graphite, and these probably belong to the carboniferous 
measures, as indicated by the vegetable remains found in them. 
On approaching the Olonek, the trap-rocks still predominate, hut 
before reaching the river, they give place in their turn to the 
' Silurian) here unassociated with Devonian series. These occupy 
the whole extent of the Olonek Valley to the^utmost limits of tree- 
growth. The valley of the Lena in its upper half is geologically 
composed of the same Silurian and Bed Sandstone strata as are found 
an 'the upper course of the Nijny Tunguska. But in its lower 
half the l^sozoio formations are developed, extending nortltirards 
io the shores of the .Glacial Sea. The most valuable results of 
those explorations are in Chekanoffsky’s opinion the following:— 
1. The ^hsoovery of an hitherto unknown region of* eruptive rooks 
of vast extmit, exceeding any hitherto known, and continuing 
through 6** of latitude and 15° of longitude. 2, The acquisition 
oC i^ew stsaitigraphioal and palseontological facts to determine 
the question eff the age of the Bed Sandstone, a question mpre 
debat^'than any other connected with^the geology of !l^tem 
Siberia;^and 8. The determination of ^e age of thei^Hesozoic 
ibrmationa of Northern Siberia. But Chekanofisky also formed 
valuable (M^lleqtions of animals .and plants oharaotenstio of the great 
tundras, besides making a vocabulary of the language of thrir Tunguz 
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inhalbitaixts, and these results entitle him to rank as a worthy suor 
eessdr of Hiddendorf, who alone among men of scienoe' had traTersed 
this region on his way to the distant North. . . 

I hare to record another loss among Bussian Geographers in 
the untimely death at Yienna, on the 16th of April of this year, of 
M. Barhot de Mamy, whose* extensiye travels in Central Asia have 
greatly contributed to extehli our knowledge of the geology of 
the Aralo-Caspian basin, and especially of the region of the Amu* 
daria. , ' . • 

Barbot de Mamy enjoyed a world-wide reputation as a geologist. 
He worthily supplemented, and in some degree amended, the works 
of Murchison, Vemeuil and Count Keyserling, partionlarly in the 
north-east and south of European Bussia, and his ** Sarmatische 
Stufe” of Southern Bussia will remain a lasting memorial of his 
learning and scientific attainments. 

I learn from Petermann’s * Mittheilungen * that among the most 
recent additions to the already large mass of information on the 
Geography of the Pamir is a map drawn by Jehandar Khan,* the 
deposed ruler of Badakhshan, containing an itinerary from Ush in 
Khokand, across tho Alai Plateau and trans-Alai Mountains, to 
Lake Kara-Kul, thence in a south-westerly direction to Shighnan 
(Shaghndn), passing through Yomar and Bir-pandj on the Oxus, 
before turning towards Chitral vid Wakban and Yassin. Another 
itinerary on the same map leads from Hissar vid Kolab to Faizabad. 

Another interesting itinerary, communicated by Mr. Veniukofl* 
to the Bussian Geographical Society, is from Aksu, in Eastern 
Turkistan, to Ladak. It is divided into 49 marches, making, in all 
1328 versts'(about 885 miles). This itinerary was found in the^ 
archives at Omsk, and refers back to the year 1824. 

Of more general interest is a Memoir by J. Moushk^toff on vol* 
canoes in Central Asia.'f' The author reviews the earlier authori- 
ti^ on the subject contained in Carl Bitter’s * Erdkunde * and 
Humboldt’s later writings, and after comparing these with his own 
observations on the Hi basin, concludes by denying the existence 
of active volcanbes in Asia, although he admits the oocurrenqe of 
extinct volcanoes, such as Pe-shan, north of Kucha, and another 
noAh of Kashgar, recently discovered by the late lamented Mr. 


* This obief ia mentioned in Gol. Montgomerie^s report of a Havildar’s joprSey 
through Chitral to Faizabad, in 1870. 8ee * Journal of the fioyal Geographical 
Booiety,’ voj. zlii. •, 

t * miUetin de I’Academie Imp^riale des Sciences de St. Petershourg.’ 
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StbHoi^l^ Amongst o&e]^ geo^^nipilie^ Russia in 

AiStkj i ikn tatly briefl;;^ infer to 0ajpi^ wtronbnnos^ 

bsTometnoal olroerratii^ along t!^ b^ran ronieis .&om Port 
Zaisab fe 'ffie Chin of Qaoli'en ‘» Fdtaii^’s e^lorationii 

in'the Sonib-Weat spnris of tWAltai, aiiS^tlib region around KoMo.; 
and Kostenko's reconnaissanoer in Pamir, leHefe Sir Douglas 
FOrsytb and bis part^ Have done sucli good service in. ^O; bause 
of gebgraphioal researob a^d exploration, liastly, t would 
tion that Clolonel Prejevalslcy is reported to have succeeded-in 
reaching Loh-nor, and to he exploring the mountains to the south 
of this lake. It is anticipated, that he will return early in July, 
and we may then look for some interesting particulais of a region 
. never before visifed by modem European traveller. 

The well-known philologist, Hunfalvy de Meo Koveshd, is at. 
present travelling in Turkistan for tho purpose of anthropological 
studies. Mr. YoiSkofif has communicated particulars of his travels 
in Japan in 1876, and Mr. Miklukho Maklay sends another, and a 
•last instilment of his notes on New Guinea. 

Two new scientific Expeditions, as'Mr. E. Delmar Morgan (to 
whom 1 am indebted for this account of -Eussian Exploration) 
informs me, will probably shortly be organised by the. Eussian 
Geographical Society: the first, under Mr. Maiuoff, will study 
the Finnish tribes living on the Volga; and the second is intended 
'to explore the water-communications of Siberia, with the view of 
ascertaining the feasibility. of opening a direct water-way between 
North-Western China and European Itussia by Lake Baikal, the 
Angara, the Yenisei, the Ket, the Ob, and the Tobol. • 


_ '■ *. t 

Inma. —Indian Surveys .—The first Eeport of the new Depar^ent 
>of Indian Marine Surveys has been submitted by the Superintendent, 
Commander A. D. Taylor, late i.K., and has been deemed of sufficient 
importance and interest to warrant i^ being reprinted in this, 
country as a Parliamentary Paper. The Eeport touches upon the 
period of absolute inactivity in Coast-suryeying which succeeded 
the abolition of the Indian Navy in 1861. . For ten years ^e 
-wants the Mercantile Marine frec[uenting the Ipdmn.ports were 
neglected by the discontinuanbe of those surveying operations, 
which had been one of the chief'functions of the IndiaA Navy. 
In 1871^ Mr. Cfimnmts E., Markham, c.b., our Secrctai^, ^w the 
-attention of thg Duke of ArgyU, tlien Semetury of State for India, 
<to the prec»in'g need of some organized' aj^noy for pinvidihg for 
VOL. XLVTT. m 
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SChe execjqiticxatof the earveyfr 

i^ea J^ e^ixnaiiyiof .whi^^ted thirty to iifty years badiE, 

extraozdiiakiy ic^xaages had taken. ]da6e;m:fth6.oooLfignfati6a of the 
eoaet; 'Ughta,. buoys,, and heaconS'had rhnin tneoted; and ports, of 
]it.tie :pr no vimportuioe them I>ad become regularly; (^>en to oom> 
merpe..^ TiSAny of the surreys of a'oezituiy bdTore had bemi mere 
preliminary examinatimm not to be eompa^ with the rigmuua 
Boyal Navy surveys of the present day, earned out with steain« 
boats and iaulned ofiBoers. . . * . 

After Some delay, the Government finallyliook up the question in> 

1873, and requested that Commander Taylor should be deputed to 
India to advise them on the subject. It drat on the 16th of July,. 

1874, that official sanction was given for the foro^tion of the. new. 
Department called ** The Marine Survey Department.” Commander 

A. D. Taylor, late j.n., was created . Superintendent, and six expe¬ 
rienced Navigating Officers of the Eoyal Navy were lent by the 
Admiralty for.,service under him. Besides these, a few officers of 
the Ben^l and Bombay Marines were engaged in Indih, and an. 
experienced official of the Admiralty Hydrographic Office was- 
created Superintendent of the Drawing and Oompiling Branch. 

The (^ief surveys executed by the new Department up to the 
end of 1876 comprise the following:—^Eolachel Harbour and the 
Dnoiam Books in Travanoore, Cooonada Bay and the lower part of 
the Hooghly Biyer, including the James iwd Mary Shoals, the 
approaohe|9 of the Bangoon Biver, Akyab Port and False Point- 
anchorage. The Department sustained an unfortunate loss by the 
death of qne of its Boyal Navy surveyors. Lieutenant 0. George,, 
a young ..officer of promise, and son of Staff-Commander George, 

B. N„ our Map Curator. During the spring of 1876, Commander 
Taylor made a tour of inspection along the Burmese ooasi^ which - 
resulted in the detection .^of many errors in the existing chart, and: 
in ..a determination to hav4^the important port of Amherst properly 
surveyed at the earHest opportunity. A valuable lii^ of light-houses 
and light-veesels along the coast of BiitiBh India has been compiled 
on the'model of the* Admiralty Inst; and Commander. Taylor^s 
Department has further proved its usefulness hy tendering advice 
t^tviG^vemment.en a vafietytof subjects. 

Gmt TrigononmUical Survey of India completed during the 
yaaiaf.il^8?&*6 an out-tom of 4182 square miles, while an area of 
apjpr 9pOQ square miles was edvered by seoemdanr iriangulatmiii. 
3500 square miles of it being closely covered with points for the- 
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iopograpbioal enx^yor. ^ 'ITdpog^c^ipliile^ % ttie' 

departments Imve bei9afidoadinoted^'&' 

Sivalik Hills, and Jaftnanr Bawar, ^l^tt^rwaT. fttid 0iiiMirat$ and 
the area achieved has been 1047 square’ miles on th4 aosJe -of 4 
inches to the mile^ and 9020 square milietS on the scide nf 2 izK^es 
to the mile. Three^ separate sttrveys have ^heen hreoght to com¬ 
pletion; these <heing' the Jodhpnr Meridh^nal sea^es oi principal 
triangles on the meridian of 72j^, mnnihg'through the Jodh]^r, 
Jesalmir aild Bikanir States of BAjpntana and Bhawslpnr^; the topo¬ 
graphical survey of the*beaatifal valley of Dehra Dun, includihgits 
outlying subdivision of Jaunsar Bawar and the Siwalikh Hills; and 
the Ceylon Connecting Series, by means of which complete nnity can 
now be. introduced between the Surveys of C^lon and India,' and 
through which the recent telegraphic lineasurements ih uhithig 
India and Greenwich longitudinally will have established a similar 
connection for Ceylon. Spirit-levelling operations, chiefly in^Cutoh 
and Eattywar, have been carried over 421 linear miles^ and threer 
stations fifhr tidal observations on the north shore of the Gulf of 
Eutch have been connected by levels; the result of the determina¬ 
tion being to indicate that the mean sdli-level stands progressively 
higher, as the tidal station is removed from the open-see^ further 
up the Gulf. ^ The usual activity has been shown in the computa¬ 
tions and publications of the Department, the general Report of 
'Which has been issued ,by Mr. J. B. N. Hennessey, M.A., F.E.S., who 
officiated as Superintendent during the absence on furlough ^of 
Colonel J. T. Walker, b.e<, B.b.s. 

In connection with the foregoing should be mentioned the retire^ 
ment from the smrvioe of Colonel T. G. MontgOmeriej v:b;s., 
late Deputy-Superintendent of the Great TrigonOmetncikl Survsy^ 
who, as a Gold Medallist of ihis'Sooiety,haB a'peouEar claim on our 
uotioe. Colonel Montgomerie’s service in the Department; trobi the 
date of his entry thereinto in 1852, has been one of sign&l u^ful-* 
ness, and his .labours in. oOnnOction with'th^ sucoessfur trans- 
fron^r exjdorationi^ ^conduckid' by natives trained under Im eye, 
will always be fumembered. * ' ■ " 

Dr* the, Indian /Topbgxaphioal^^tuir^ SectlonV^it^ ‘p4ttibe^ wbr9 
at work during the year lS70-77>and ti hij^y satii^fo^t^Yjmt^n]^ 
of 19|lfl8.aiuare miles was eohiev'eil,''thm' beiiig;pt$iieipaliy on the 
1-inoh'Scale.' .Two the partieis"^)^ke ground in the 
4 SJlysore, • tidLere .aoourate surv^' Wb' for some thi£e' |4st ^ beSfi 

f. . . . , # T ’ . ! . k ' ' . . ^ J . t 
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ae^ed. The large^rednotions whieh hkye .been recently saaotioned 
in the Survey Department have already hegim.to have their effect 
in preparations for the absorption of two topographioal parties 
during the present year; while in the Bevenue Survey, branch, 
eleven parties instead of fourteen have been employed during the 
season 1876-<77, which is just coming to an end. The <)ovemment 
contemplate in this manner to bring the estimates of the whole 
Survey Department eventually down to 20 instead of 24 lakhs of 
rupees per annum. * ' ^ ’ 

Ip the Compiling apd Engraving branches of the Surveyor- 
General’s office progress has been made in the preparation of 
gmieral maps of India, the liower Provinces, Sind, Oudh and 
Assam. A map of Baluchistan, on the scale of 16 miles to an 
inoh, has been published, and a new map of the countries between 
Hindustan and iho Caspian Sea, on the scale of 64 miles to an inch, 
is under preparation. The natives employed on hill-etdiing con¬ 
tinue to progress, but require the constant help and supervision of 
the European staff, a state of things which causes groat delays in 
the work of the latter. 

The total number of parties engaged on Bevenue Surveys 
amounted to 17, and the total area surveyed was 11,175 square 
miles, on scales varying between 32 and 12 iuchj^s to a mile. 
Strenuous endeavours have been made to utiliBe the maps of the 
Bombay Settlement Surveys for incorporation as far as possible in 
the Topographioal Survey-sheets, but, up to the present, the results 
have proved failures, owing to the great inaccuracy of the former, 

A very interesting index-map has been published by the Surveyor 
General of India in his Beport, showing the progress hitherto made 
by the different branches of the Survey Department towards the 
completion of a first survey of all India. Bajputana, Nepal, tho 
North-West ^rovinoos, the Konkans, and the whole Southern half 
of the peninsula are still ^conspicuously blank, bdt it must not be 
forgotten, that though not strictly and scientifically accurate. Atlas- 
sheets of these provinces are in existence. Indeed, the activity and 
energy with which the survey of our great Indian Empire has 
%een pushed on ibr many years by the present accom^ished head 
of the Department, deserves the warm recognition of geographers. 

* * 

Thtms^Mimdlayan Ea^lorations .—“The Havildar,” whose former 
retnaiAable journey hito Badakshsn, in 1870, was rsoordeAhyiny pre- 
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disces^ In ibe AddtdBBft>rhas been again engage in mnbix^ a 
similar rodt^stirvey &din’Eabnl to Bokhara. He left Pediawnr on 
tbe 19th of Beptetnbor, 1873; ^th two oompanionS) travelling in 
the disguise of a merchant, with about 3002. worth of muslins and 
cloths. Leaving Eabni on the 3rd of Ifovember, and crossing into 
Badakshan by the Sar-u!ang Pahs, about 12,000 feet above the sea,, 
he arrived on the 19th at Faizabad, the modem capital of Badak¬ 
shan, where he passed the winter. On the 19th of April, 1874^ ha 
set out from Faizabad with a stock of churrus (an intoxicating drug 
made from the hemp-flower) for sale, and reached the left bank of 
the Oxus, where he crossed the river on a raft made of inflated 
skins, the stream being 600 paces wide. The Oxus here separates 
t?^e dominions of the Amir of Bokhara from those of the Amir 
of Afghanistan, and from this point upwards it is generally 
known as-the Punjab. Next day the Havildar arrived at Eolab, 
a city of 600 houses, where he remained until the 25th of May. 
He then travelled along the right bank of the river into Barwak, 
and arrived at Kila Yaz Ghulam, the frontier village of that little 
state, on the 9th of July. He was told, that, from this point, 
one long day’s journey would have brought him into Shighnan; 
but he was recalled by the ruler of Darwaz, and detained at its 
chief town of Wanj for three weeks. *He was then told that he 
would not be allowed to continue his journey, but must return to 
Kolab; .he consequently went back to Faizabad, and thence, ly 
Balkh and Bamian, to Kabul, reaching Peshawur on the 11th of 
January, 1875. 

Another of the native explorers, trained by the Trigonometrical 
Survey Department, a native of Peshawur, sumamed “ the Mullah,** 
accompanied the Havildar as far as Jalalabad, on his outward 
joum^. He is described as a well-educated man, skilled in Arabic, 
and able, in his capacity of Mullah, to travel unquestioned in such 
dangerous districts as Swat and Ohitral. He left Jalalabad on the 
28th of September, 1873, crossed the Kabul Biver, and proceeded 
up the valley of the Kunar, of which he has given s very valuable 
description. He reached Chitral on the 31st of October,^ passing 
the wihW there. On the 22nd of March he set out for the Baroglfll 
Pass, which is believed to be the lowest depression in the chain 
that separates India and Afghanistan from Northern Asia. This 
pass forms the water-parting between the Sarhadd and Ohitral 
Bivers; the Mullah crossed it, and reached‘Sarhadd, in Wakhan, 
on the 8th of May, 1874. He then proceeded over the Little Pamir 
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to Tashlmrg'han and Yarkand, and so ky the Sarakorum Pass to Leh. 
He merely made a routensuryey vrith compass, ^thout attempting 
observations for latitude or height above the sea, dete6tio]i: would 
have been a most serious matter. ' ; ' ; 

These two journeys, performed Iby “the Havildar” and “the 
Hullah,** were complemente of the work achieved by Oaptain H. 
Trotter, r.e., of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, who accompanied 
the Mission of Sir Douglas Forsyth to Kai^gar as- Geographer. 
A few words regarding the geographical work perfortned on that 
Expedition by Oaptain Trotter will bo necessiury in this plaoOi .On 
his outward journey he made an interesting boat^xpedition on 
Pangong Lake in October 1873, obtabiing soundings of this 
elevated sheet of water; and surveyed the routes between Ladak 
and Eastern Turkistan. From Kashgar he made important ex¬ 
plorations to the north as far as the Ohatyr Knl. He then 
proceeded on his important journey, by way of Tashkurghan, 
to the Pamir Steppe, where he obtained a complete set of astro 
nomical observations, and was thus enabled to iix the principal 
positions along the line of march with considerable accuracy. 
In this journey Captain Trotter started from Kashgar on the 
17th of,. March, 1874, accompanied by Dr. StoliCzka, the Geo¬ 
logist, passed through Tashkurghan, and reached Punjab in 
Wakhan. Here he despatched his assistant, Abdul Suhhan, to 
explore the course of the Oxus from this pomt in the direction of 
Kolah. He followed the river for 63 miles to Ishkashim, thence, 
turning northwards, he continued his journey along the river-hank 
for nearlyt 100 mil'es, passing through the districts of Gharan, 
Shighnan, and Boshan—countries which have hitherto been known 
to us hardly even by name. Ho describes the famous ruby-mines, 
and gives many particulars respecting the countries of Shighnan 
and Boshan. ^ The Munshi Abdul Suhhan succeeded in reaching a 
point very near to that at which the Havildar, coming from another 
direction, was obliged to turn back. Captain Trotter left Panjah 
oh the 26th of-April, 1876, and marched np the northern branch on 
to the Great Pamir, reaching the west end of Wood*s Victoria Lake, 
ike source of the Oxus. Captain Trotter’s valualde Beport has 
ijirown a flood of light on the geography of the Pamir and of 
East^ Turkistan, and it is gratifying to find that'biS determina¬ 
tion Of the position of the Victoria Lake is pxad^tioaUy identical 
with that of Lieatenatnt Wood. 

The reductions of the astronomical observatiomi -ahd ihe com- 
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l^iiatio 98 o£ heights ^weie ^^x&ade In officethe Stip^ 
viutend^^of the G^eet lhigonovietricel Siiryej ^ and, embeg other 
series' of most Tsluahle maps hes. heen prepared..' ^ 
Oa^ii^ TVotter. has not only worked out his own. observations, .hat 
has also reduced those^of the Havildcur .and Mullah, as well as those 
of the'k^Skditi Kaii^ ^ingh, whose recent veiy remarhahle journey 
throf^h Tibet earu6u> for him the Patron’s Hoyal Medal^ which has 
heen this day publicly awarded. These native explorers did,good 
service in the field, bu4^ for the igniting narratives and maps, geo¬ 
graphers .are indebted tdOay^in Trotter, as they were for the results 
of former journeys by native explorers to Oolonel Montgomerie. 

Begat ling Kaln Singh, the most distinguished of these native 
explorexSy-an account of whose latest journey, from the pen of Captain 
Trotter^.was read before us at our last Meeting, I may add that his 
training as a traveller and topographer had extended over thirty 
years. His first experience was gained in the service pi those two" 
eminent and scientific officers, Kichard and Henry Strachey. |n 
1856 and 1857 he was employed by the brothers Schlagintweit, 
whilst they were engaged in carrying on their magnetic and other 
observations in Ladakh and Kashmir, After some years* interval, 
during which he was usefully occupied in education as He^d-master 
of aCovemment-sohool in his native district of Milam in Rumaon, 
he was, in 1863, taken into the employment of the Trigonometrical 
.Survey, at the instance of Oolonel Walkor, and trained as an 
observer for topographic work in the countries beyond the Indian 
frontier. Since then, he has carried out with patience, intelli¬ 
gence, and perfect success, and at the peril of his life, a number of 
important Es^ditions. 

in 1865'-66, he made his first important essay in exploration by his 
celebrated journey from the capital of Nepal to Lhasa; and thence 
he ascended the whole course of the Great Biver of Tibet to the* 
region of Mansardwar Lake, a space. of 10 degrees in longitude,- 
^'' hack to India. Though Lhasa had heen reached two or tliree 
times, at great intervals, during . the two preceding centuries, by 
European travellers, none of them were practical ^ographers, or 
had left us any geographical data; whilst the yalue of the obser- 
varions by Chinese or Tibetan employes, of the Jeauit Fathers, 
which fimned .the basis of. this part of DJAnviUe^ Atlas, has 
always been subject to great doubt. . Nain Singh’s determinatiQn of 
the true porition of that oelebrated city, as well as that of itfapprpv- 
im^o altitude above the sea, was therefore,' practically, the first. 
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• But,' befiidaBi thisi' 'liis elaborate ronte^eurrey of new. oonntty 
extended to'soMe 1200 miles, bis obsenratioiis Ibr latitude fixed 
that of 31 places, and those for altitude gaTe the- approximate 
height of 83, He brought back, in additional a very intelligent 
and interesting Diary, of which the substance is given by ■ Colonel 
Montgomerie in the 38th volume of our Society’s ‘ JoumaL* Every 
means of judgment and comparison that coidd, be applied resulted 
in showing that the Pundit’s observations were most careful 
trustworthy, though often made, as may be conceived, ^under cir¬ 
cumstances of extreme difficulty, and straining ingenuity to obtain 
opportunity for making them at all. 

For this great journey and its results, the Pundit received a 
Gold Watch from our Society in 1868. It cannot be said that his 
name became famous, for his name was necessarily suppressed, and 
unknown till recently, even to our Society. But, under the title of 
“ The Pundit,” his reputation spread over Europe. 

In 1867, Nain Singh, with two comrades, made a second valuable 
journey on the Tibetan Plateau, in the vicinity of the sources of 
the Indus and Sutlej, and beyond them. Of this journey, also, the 
nairative, published in the 39th volume of our Society’s * Journal,* 
is full of interest. 

Leaving minor services unnoticed, I pass on to the Pundit’s 
crowning work as an explorer. Having accompanied Sir D. 
Forsyth’s Mission to Kashgar, in 1873, without finding oppcar- 
tunity for detached employment, on the return of the party to 
Ladak ho volunteered to go on a fresh journey of exploration. 
This journey, if not quite so important as that which earned hia 
first fame, was over a field even yet more arduous, and less known.. 
His route lay from Leh to Lhasa,'by a line further north any 
previously Imown, and, in fact, across that part of the high plateaur 
of Tibet which is almost a blank in our maps. In the course of his 
journey he discovered an extensive series of lakes*and rivers, as 
well as a vast snowy range to the north of the Tibetan course of tho^ 
Brahmaputra. . ** 

His stay at Lhasa was cut short by oiroumstances of danger, and, 
aftar having determined the course of the Brahmaputra to a point 
very much lo\Ver than any that had yet been ascertained, he struck 
across the Himalaya southward, and entered Assam by the Tawang 
Pas% a route hitherto quite unexplored. 

The total len^h of this journey from Ladak to the frontier-post 
of Assam was 1319 mjdes, and about 1200 miles of this lay through 
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what may most justly be called terra incognUa, His observations 
for latitude and iongitnde were more numerons than ever. This, 
great and toilsome feat appears to have closed the Fundit*s oa3?eer 
of exploration. Though not for advanced in years, his oonstitntionv 
is stated to be worn ont, and • his sight impaired by protracted 
exposnae and incessant observation, m ibose hai-sh climates and 
at those vast altitudes. Such are the achievements which our 
Sociely has desired to recognise by its Medal. 

A 

Nsw Guikea. —An important journey in the interior of Now 
Guinea has been performed doling the past year by Siguor 
B*Albertis, the well-known Italian naturalist whom my predecessor 
mentioned in the last Anniversary Address as having accompanied 
Mr. Maofarlane, in the London Missionary Society’s steamel*, on hia 
voyage up the Fly Biver. On his return from that preliminary 
journey, Signor D’Albertis visited New South Wales, and was there 
furnished, by the liberality of a number of wealthy residents of 
Sydney, with the means of undertaking a further exploration of this 
greatest known river of New Guinea. A small steam-launch, named 
the Neva, of only 12 tons burthen, was provided for him, and leaving 
Sydney on the 20th of April, 1876, he commenced his ascent of the 
river towardsithe end of May, with a crew of ten. men, three only of 
whom were Europeans. The journey up the stream was continued 
with varied adventure, but without serious accident, until the 28th 
of June, by which day he had reached a point in s. lat. 5° 30' and 
s. long. 141° 30', about 500 miles from the mouth, following the- 
windings of the river, a distance far exceeding that attained by 
Mr. Mac&rlane in the Ellangowan in the previous year, which was 
only 160 miles. At the farthest point reached. Signor B’Albertis- 
reports the Fly Biver to be in some places only 25 or 80 yards wide, 
and very shallow in places; indeed, it was owing to the stream in 
dry weather being too shallow for his little launch, which repeat¬ 
edly grounded on gravelly banks, that he was forced to abandon his- 
enterprise; his intentidu, at starting, having been to cross by land 
to the opposite northern coast of the island, should the xiver prove 
navigaUe to a distance of not more than 200 miles from the opMt. 
The navigability ceased, however, at 40$^ miles from the northern 
side, and the land journey -had to be abandoned. The rapidity with 
which the height of the water rose and fell, according as the 
weather wds rainy or dry, shows that the traveller could not have 
reen very Ihr from the sources of the stream; luud the swiftness of 
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tlie' cmrrent after lieaTjraiiti onef of the chief diffidolties he hod 

to overoome in steaming against it.' ait^eUes and iahehni of 
ihe navigation, ahid the impassable nature of the dense forest which 
clothes the banks of this great river, prevented Signor 'B’Alberiw 
from adding so largely as he diad expected to his nattti^ faii^tory 
•cqllectidh, and the same causes prevented his making any geogra¬ 
phical recommssance beyond the immediate banks of the stream. 
He endeavoured to get views of the country by ascending the small 
•eminences accessible from the hanks; but at the point where he 
turned back no high land was in sight, the highest hills obsei:^d 
around averaging only from 300 to 400 feet. But lowm: down the 
river he discerned from the top of a hill, 250 feet high, some very 
high'mountains at a distance estimated at 50 or 60 miles. As far 
as native population is concerned, Mr. Macfarlane’s experience 
appears to have been confirmed, namely, that it is only the broad 
reaches near the mouth of the river that are at all well peopled. 
Beyond 100 miles, native houses and natives seem to have been very 
rarely met with, and the natives in almost all cases forsook their 
houses or their villages on the approach of the strange visitors. 

In April of last year, Mr. Maofarlane made an interesting voyage 
in the BUav^owan steamer from Port Moresby to China Straits and 
Possession Bay, at the south-eastern extremity of New* Guinea, and 
made some discoveries of islands and harbours in this varied and 
picturesque region, which will form a valuable supplement to tho 
result of Captain Moresby’s memorable survey. The Eev. Mr. 
Lawes, an observant and zealojis member of the London Misrionary 
Society’s Mis^on, takes an active part in these explorations, 
which are being undertaken with a view of ascertaining the best 
-sites for Mission stations in New Guinea. He accompanied Mr. 
Maofarlane to China Straits, and has recently communicated an 
•account of a subsequent visit to Point Hood, in the neighbourhood 
•of which he discovered a fine river, 100 to ISO yards'wide, which 
has its source on tho slopes of Mount Astrolabe, 

AusfsALiA.—Mr. Ernest Giles, whoso remarkable journey tifrough 
the i&tenor of "Westem Australia, frotn east to west, was' reodrdod 
in the last year’s Address, has since followed'up his raoceKi by'r^ 
tiivefsing this inhospitable desert from west to »st; ifci^a m^tSre 
northerly latitude than his previous route. Living' '|fio cbgli 
at Clkmjnoh Bay in March 1876, he crossed the'^iiesfshed'irf 
<the Murohiiion and othex^ rivers, and reached the dt the 
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Ashbarton in About lat. s.»,iRrbenQ6 be stnuik aoi^ tbe desert, 
passing , a littlo to iba cK>atb of Lake Amade^and reacdungtbe 
line of ewland l^legrapbat Mount; His llnjO of .maxch 
lay on> tbe average abont a degree and arhalf to ,ibe ^ortb of 
Forrest’s route. ,; .. 

North. Amewca, —Tbe.surveys undertaken.by various of&oial 
departments of tbe United States ooutinue to afford important. con> 
Iributions to our knowledge of tbe geography of North America; 
and, in connection ‘mtb' the purely geographical portions of these 
explorations, it is especially noteworthy that-Trauaatlantij;^, Go¬ 
vernment advisers are conspicuous for the breadth of ‘their views 
in scientific matters, as mere triangulation and mensuration opera¬ 
tions form but a small part of the published results, which iudude 
original Papers by competent authorities on the geology, palse- 
ontology, meteorology, ethnology, philology, zoology, and botany of 
the districts traversed. 

Professor Hayden’s Beport of his operations in Colorado, published 
during the past year, is probably the most exhaustive of these 
surveys. The entire circuit of Colorado has now been made by his 
parties, and the altitudes fixed of the highest peaks of the Bocky 
Mountains (Blanco Peak, 14,46.4 feet, being found to overtop all 
the rest). The topographical portion of this Beport is compara¬ 
tively small; but the accumulation of facts in every ancillary 
branch of science is, as usual, astonishing, especially when it is 
remembered, that this profusely-illustrated volume (of som®, 500 
pages) is but one of a series issued as fast as cironmstances will 
permit by tbe ojSSice of tbe Geological and Geographical Survey. 
Tbis department has in addition published vanous separate parts 
of its miscellaneous publications,” containing much local geo¬ 
graphical matter, and of its * Bulletin,’ of which the second volume 
is now well advanced; it has also recently issued three thick 
4to. volumes on Palmontologioal aud Natural History subjects con¬ 
nected with the survey, and all illustrated by very, numerous plates 
and snaps. Besides these, the special work of jthe survey has resulted 
in a considerable advance in the progress* of the Physical A^s of 
Colorado} of which, according to the President of the American 
GeGgraphio{4 Society, 6 sheets,, ccuuprising some 7Q,0p0 square 
lilies, ^1,be.iwued shortly. / 

cKS^e^W vWitk. these opei^aiionsj l^rofei^or PoyreB.kas surr 
veyed y^^^fo^uare mile^ of the east, and 4000 square miles ef the 
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6outh-weBt and of Utah, resulting in an aoounito, know-' 

ledge of the small ohpahilities of that distriot for agnealtura} pur¬ 
poses, owing to the dight rainfall, and of its rather more promising 
mineral resources. 

Lieutenant Wheeler, of the Engineer Department, United Statea 
Army, has continued his surveys west of the 100th meridian*, in 
Kevada,,,|faW!!!dexioo, and California, traversing 25,000 square 
jaliesV of which 9000 were in New Mexico, south-east of Santa 
His special aim appears to have been the investigation of the prae<^ 
ticahility of diverting the River Colorado so as to irrigate the desert 
lands of South-East California; and he appears satisfied that a 
canal could' be constructed by which 1600 square miles could be 
flooded. Thirteen atlas sheets of this survey have now been issued, 
on scales of 8 miles and 4 miles to the inch, covering a large part 
of Nevada, Ulah, ArizoUa, New Mexico, and Colorado. Lieutenant 
Wheeler’s general Report is of a very comprehensive nature ; and 
he has also issued two thick 4to. Reports on the geology and zoology 
of the survey, with many coloured plates, maps and photographs. 

An accurate suiwey of the great North American lakes has been 
carried on by General C. B. Comstock, of the United States En¬ 
gineer Corps; in the course of which the precise elevations of 
Ontario and Erie have been defined. Accurate positions have also- 
been determined for each of the West Indian Islands by the Hydro- 
graphic Bureau; the coast survey of the Gulf of Mexico has been 
continued; and the continental triangulation has been pushed east¬ 
ward from the Pacific coast ranges to the Sierra Nevada. 

In referring, however briefl}', to the geographical wcnrk of our 
Transatlantic brethren, it must be considered a fitting opportunity 
to offer our congratulations to the American Geographical Sooieiy,. 
which, incorporated in 1852, has now fully attained its majority; and 
the occasion is the more appropriate, as the Society has recently 
acquired a new and commodious home, for which it is Indebted to- 
the public spirit and liberality so characteristic of American citizens. 
Under the able direction of its distinguished President, Chief 
Justice Daly, whose eloquence and heartfelt regard for our fiavonrito 
scienog cannot fail to have impressed his hearers during h& late 
visit to this country, the American Geographical Society , zmw 
numbers 1750 Fellows, and possesses a geographical library of some^ 
10,000 volumes and a large collection of maps, &c. 

Geo^phical operations.on a large scale have been engrossed by 
the State in America; but the numerous and valuable papers con— 
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South America* — Af^a. 

tabled in tiie 12 T^imes of * Frooeedings,* * Bulletins,* and * Jonr- 
nal»* issued by the SObiety since 1852, snffioiently attest the vitality 
of €^gra|>hy in the country at large. '» 

Sotrin AmiRiCA.—^Four papers de^riptive of travel and research 
in remdte abd little known, parts of the interior of this continent 
ha^' been contributed to the Society .during the year. Two of 
•these, viz., Mr. Bigg-Wither, ** On the Valley of the Tibagy,” and 
Mr. Wells; on his journey from the Rio St. Francisco to the Upper 
Tocantins, will appear in our ‘ Journal,’ with original maps furnished 
by the authors. A third paper, containing accounts* of the remark¬ 
able journey of Mr. Alfred Simson across the dense forests of Ecuador, 
from the Pastaza to the Napo, and of his voyage of 1200 miles up 
the'River Putumayo, will appear in the next number of our ‘Pro- 
^jeedings.* The fourth is entitled, “ Notes on Bolivia, to accompany 
m'iginal maps presented to the Royal Geographical Society,” and is 
written by Mr. Musters, who distinguished himself a few yeays ago 
by his adventurous journey through Patagonia. All these papers 
will aid materially in filling up the still numerous gaps in our 
knowledge of this great continent, and supplement the work that is 
being carried on by the different governments. 

Africa. —Africa has been the subject of discussion at four out of 
fifteen meetings held since our last Anniversary. The following 
papers have been read on this inexhaustible theme ;—The District 
of Ak6m, West Africa,” by Captain J. S. Hay; “• The Khedive’s 
Expeditions to the Lake Districts,” by Colonel Gordon, e.e. ; 
Gessi’s “ Circumnavigation of Albert Nyanzaan^ “ The Living- 
etonia Mission at Nyassa,” by Mr. Young ; besides which numerous 
announcements have been made regarding other expeditions. We 
have also seen,'in the columns'of theDaily Telegraph,’ the graphic 
letters of Mr. Stanley, the Correspondent of that Journal and of the 
* New York Herald,’ in Central Africa. 

Oohnd Gordon's Eaypeditiom, —^Under the instructions and per¬ 
sonal sttperinfbndenoe of this officer, a complete scientific survey of 
' thO Nile has been made, commencing at Khartum, and enjjing at 
a point 40 miles distant from the northern end of Victoria Nyanza— 
a survey altogether of 1500 miles of river. Three officers of our 
Royal Engineers, with M. Gessi, have accomplished this, namely, 
Ck^nel Gordon and Lieutenants Watspn and Chippendall. The 
. 8uda,”.«^ax0e, current, width of the river—the rooks, rapids, and 
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nature of the countiy—^have been laid down with xninutehese, and 
two inapsy on the scale of 36 miles to an inch, have been prepared 
fbr otin Society from the original drawings of the above officers. 
These maps will remain as standard references. 

Bomolo Gessi has ciroumnji.vi gated the Albert Lake with two 
iron boats built by Samuda Brothers, and states it to be 141 miles 
from norih-oast to south-west, and from. 40 to 60 miles across. 
Leaving Dufli by boat on the 7th of March, 1876, he arrived at tho 
mouth of the Lake on the 18th of March. The slow progress up 
this part of the river he attributed to contrary winds, incessant raih^ 
and river-currents. The distance is 164 miles, along a deep, broad,, 
navigable river, exceeding 700 yards in certain places, with a largo 
population and a productive country on the western bank. From 
the mast-head of his cutter-rigged boats he observed hills and cliffs 
in the distance. On the shores of the Lake, forests of ambatch 
were of frequent occurrence. The people on the western shoro 
were ^ not friendly, sounding their war-drums and carrying .their 
property away; however, M. Gessi was able to hold conversations 
with a few natives, the result of which seemed to prove that he had 
reached the farthest ejttremity of Albert Lake, and that there is mo 
river feeding its southern extremity. At the same time, the moun¬ 
tains which Ife saw on either side of the Lake appear not to meet at 
the south end, and there may exist a passage for water to the south, 
though it was not observed, from the quantity of ambatch growing 
there. 

M. Gessi remained on the Lake from the 18th of March till 
the end of April; a period of stoimy equinoctial days, for he ex¬ 
perienced constant rain and high winds. He has proved without ' 
a doubt that the Nile descends from Yictoria Nyanza, enters the 
Albert Lake, and flows from it, at fourteen miles farther north, to 
Dufli; thus setting finally at | rest the question of the direct con¬ 
nection of the Nile with these great Lakes. This qtfhstion was 
rashly disputed by Dr. Schweinfurth (see President’s Address of 
last year), although maintained by the late Captain Speke, and 
confirmed by Sir Samuel Baker. From the smallness of his escort, 
and the uncertain character of the people, M. Gessi did not exiamino 
the inferior of the country, neither could he closely observe the 
streams flowing into the La^e on the. eastern and western shores, 
but he reports several waterfalls and bays, where the o6)l6ur of tho 
water indicated the proximity of considerable streams. 

Carlo I^aggia accompanied M. Gessi from Dufli to Albert Lake- 
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1 X 1 . 1876 } .thence h^ p^oeeded alone np the NilO} and examined -^e> 
new Lahe, or back water of the Nile, discovered bj. Colonel liong, 
near Jf’rooli. has sin^ been visited bj Colond (Jordon him> 

self, who has sketched its outline, as far as he oiraerved it, on the 
map presented to the Society, which is published in the present 
voltuhe of the‘ ‘. Journal.* Bespectin^ other travellers in this part 
of Afiica, I may mention 'the following:—Signor Mamo, after 
endeavouring to push south to the Balegga Mountains had returned 
to Egypt. Mr. Lucas intended to have proceeded to the head-waters 
of the Congo from Gondokoro; but severe illness prevented this,- 
an^ the unfortunate trayeller died on his way to England, as I have 
had occasion to relate in the Obituary notices at the commencement 
of this Address, Dr. Schrietzer (Emin Effendi) had visited King 
M'tesa of Uganda, was well received, and confirmed the previous 
observation of Mr. Stanley that the King was fayouiable to 
Christianity, 

The Khedive of Egypt has recently given to Colonel Gordon 
supreme command over all the Soudan, from the second cataract, 
including Khartum, to the Equatorial region, with the view of 
suppressing slavery and developing all lawful commerce. He 
has appointed him to negotiate a peace between Egypt and 
Abyssinia, and with this view Colonel Gordon has been at Mas* 
Bowah for some time; but this object is not aqcomplished, and we 
hope to hear of his having taken up his Governor-Generalship of 
all the Soudan. 

General Stone, the <diief of the general staff at Cairo, has kindly 
reported to our Society the various reconnaissances which have been 
icoade under his orders and those of Colonel Gordon in Egyptian 
territoryj the most notable of which are:—Beconnaissances of 
country adjacent to the White Nile, by Colonel Long; Kordofan, &o., 
by Colonel Colston and Major Pemberton; Daifer, &c., by Colonel 
Purdy. Botany of Kordofan and Darfur, by Dr. l^nd. Topography 
and geol(^y, by Mr. Mitchell; besides surveys, soundings^ <feo,,,by 
numerous other officers of the Egyptian staff. 

Stands Eapediiion .—The Address of last year left Mr. Stanley 
to ei^lore. the then,unknown south-western comer of Victoria 
Lake, l^tween the Kitangule Biver and Jordan*s Nullah of Speke. 
He had discovered the Shimeeyu Biver, which was “considered 
the true source of the Nile-^-that is, the most southern feeder 
of Victoria Nyanza;** but his recent letters inform us that a still 
more impoi^tant river, the above-named •“ Kitangule,” now claims 
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tliis honour. Mr. Stanley has visited the Albert Lake, and oirpum- 
navigated Lake Tanganyika. 

Between July 1875, and August 1876, Mr. S^ley traversed by 
water, or on foot, from 1200 to 1500 milos; that is to say, he made 
about 4 miles daily, inclusive of halts, which is unusuaUy fast 
travelling in the interior of Africa. ^ Since his letter of the 15th 
of May, 1875, alluded to in last Address, the following have 
been published,, giving detailed accounts of the countries he 
has visited:—Dated'29th July, 18J5; 15th August, 1875; 18th 
January, 26th March, 24th April, 7th, 10th, and 13th Augjpst, 
1876. 

Pocock’s letters are dated as follows:—14th August, 1875; l8th 
April, 1876. Ujiji, 2lBt July, 1876; J23rd August, 1876. 

Stanley’s letter from the Island of Bambireh, Victoria Nyanza, 
describes to us, vuth a map, the south-western comer of the Lake. 
Here are figured thirty-eight islands, from 1 to 10 miles from the 
shore; and the largest of them, Bambireh and Bomeh, 12 miles in 
length by 2 or 3 in breadth. Two soundings appear upon the 
map, near Alice Island; the one next the shore is 166 feet, and 
the^ other, 15 miles to the south-east, is 338 feet; showing that 
this lake is navigable for any ship afloat. Having returned to his 
head-quart^ camp at Kagehyi, he again crossed in a north-wesCerly 
direction to Dumo, in Uganda territory, and proceeded under a 
Waganda escort to explore the countiy between the Lakes Victoria 
and Albert. On entering Unyoro temtory the people naturally 
were not friendly to Waganda soldiers, and Mr. Stanley had no 
opportunity of navigating the Albert Lake, through the timidity of 
his Waganda, Vho feared the dense population of Wanyoro. But he 
reached a bay of the Lake, which he named “ Beatriceand, com¬ 
pelled to give up all hope of navigating it, he turned his attentiqu 
to the south, and ipifter several days crossed the River Kitahgule, 
for the Arab settlement of Kufuro, in Earagweh. Mr. Stanley’s 
opinion of the Kitangule Kagera is as follows:—“ While exploring 
the Victoria Lake, I ascended a few miles up the Kagera, and was 
then struck with its volume and depth; so much so, ks to rank it 
as the principal affluent of the Victoria Lake. In coming south, 
and crossing it at Kitangule, I sounded it, and found it 14 fethoms, 
or 84 feet deep, and 120 y4rds wide.” Iliis river will be recog¬ 
nised as the came which was crossed in 1862 by Captains Speke 
and Grants and, which ^they reported as a majestic navigable 
Tiver from the Akenyara Lake. 
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Africa — -Mr. Stanley's Expedition. 

While under the kind care of King Bumanyika, of K4ragwoh, 
Mr. Stanley made many important journeys to the west imd south 
of the kingdom, visiting this great Lake district, and region of 
conical mountains and hot-springs, full descriptions of which 1 
must ask you to refer to in his gra;^hio letters. From here he 
traversed the districts of Western TJnyamwezi; and we next find 
him on the 27th May at Ujiji. After a fortnight’s arranging, Mr. 
Stanley left his heavy baggage in charge of Focook on the 11th 
Juno, and proceeded to circumnavigate the Tanganyika Lake for 
fifty-*ono days. He estimates the Lake to bo 800 miles in circum¬ 
ference, and 19 miles longer than Commander Cameron reckoned it. 
The Luknga Creek, of Cameron, was examined during four days. 
The broken cane in the bed of the creek denoted to Mr. Stanley 
that any water must flow into the Lake, and not but of it; and he 
considers that the Lukuga has never been an outlet, and is not at 
present one, but that it will be the “waste-pipe” of Tanganyika 
in a fbw years, when the Lake begins to overflow. He tells ns 
that Mr. Cooley’s idea of there being a connection between Tan¬ 
ganyika and Nyassa Lakes is as absurd, as Livingstone having 
separated Liemba from Tanganyika, Baker having married the 
Albert and Tanganyika, or Spoke having made an island of a 
promontory (Ubwari). Mr. Stanley raises an interesting question 
as to the name and derivation of the word Tanganyika, saying 
that travellers have fallen into mistakes through the circumstance 
of the name of the country being applied to the Lake. At Liemba 
the Lake is not called Tanganyika, or vice versd. The derivation of 
the word, according to Mr. Stanley, is “ Flain-like Lake; ” but 
this is not accepted as the true interpretation. Nyika is used as a 
proper name in Africa, and as portion of one, as Bumanyika; also, 
it is applied on the native routes west of Bahringo by the Eev. 
T. Wakefield as Mtanga-nyiko, which undoubtedly ilnplies a swampy 
region. It signifies the floating water-plants, which produce edible 
roots—^the “Singhara” of India, Trapa natans ; and from the fact 
that this plant exists plentifully in Africa, and that quantities of 
floating vegetation were seen by the late Hr. Livingstone opposite 
Ujiji, it may be taken as the more probable interpretation of ^the 
two, namely, from Tcmgcmya^ to gather; and Nyiha^ (?) nuts: that 
is, “ Tanganyika,” meaning “ collection of water vegetation,” or 
** the habitat of the water-nut.” 

Mr, Stanley writes of “ my discovery of tBe new lake and river, 
which he ventures to name the “ Alexandra Lake and Eiver.” He 
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tells us that he could not see this lake from his mount of obsorva- 

i ‘ 1 . 

tion because the Mountains of Ugufh intercepted all view of it; 
blit his guides assisted him to understand the position of the Lake.” 
This water, we are told, has three outlets—two flowing to the east 
towards Kitangule, and the, third to the south, joining the Euzizi 
Lake, which is made to discharge to Lake Tanganyika. This 
requires inspection, which we hope •vnll soon be made by the 
Mission party who have proceeded to Karagweh; and if a reference 
be made to Speke’s map in vol. xxadii. of the Society’s ‘Journal,’ 
this Lake Akenyara, which Mr. Stanley proposes to name Alex¬ 
andra, will be found laid down 27 miles by 4^. The total length 
of this river is 200 miles according to Speke, and 310 miles, 
“ and perhaps as many more,” according to Mr. Stanley; while the 
Shimeeyu is calculated at 229 miles. 

One other remark regarding the Kagera. Mr. Stanley tells us that 
during the dry season it exceeds in volume the “ Thames and Severn 
united, and is 70, 80, arid 120 feet in depth, with a width of 160 to 
200 yards; and, as it passes through the shallow Lake Ingezi, which 
is 5, 10, and 14 miles in width, it sustained its depth of 40 to 
60 feet.” But whether this river, or the Shimeeyu, or any other 
river flowing into the Lake, is to be considered a source or not— 
among so many, and all so distant from the Nile—the honour will 
still remain with the parent-mother Victoria. 

My own opinion on this subject is much in accord with that 
of a well-informed writer in the ‘ New York Sun ’ of the 16th of 
March last, and I cannot, perhaps, do better than quote his words:— 
“ That he has verified Captain Speke’s delineation of the Victoria 
Nyanza, only proves the excellent geographical results achieved by 
that officer; and Mr. Stanley deserves every credit for -the minute 
survey he has made of the Lake, which confirmed tho accuracy of 
Captain Speke’s hypothesis. It is a pity he should not have been 
content to rest upon these'laurels. Instead of this, he has assumed 
that if he can find out which of the numerous tributaries flowing 
into the Victoria Nyanza is the largest and longest, he will bo 
entitled to claim that as the Nile. First, he found the Shimeeyu, 
and called that the source of the Nile. Unfortunately he after¬ 
wards came upon a much larger affluent, called the Kagera, which 
q^tirely extinguished the Shimeeyu, and then he called that fhe 
Alexandra Nile. But this river had been examined by Speke and 
Grant; and it is a gross violation of aU etiquette among explorers 
for a new name to be given to it by a gentleman who visits it^ 
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fifteen years after its first discovery, and oalls it the Alemindra 
Nile, in order that, should he ever discover its source, he may cloiin 
to have discovered the source of the Nile. In the first place, it is 
not th0 Nile, any more than a stream running into Lake Superior 
can he called the St. Lawrence; and in. the second place, if it was 
the NHe, he has not discovered it. This he frankly admits. Had 
ho rea4 Captain Speke’s hook ho would have found that that oflScer 
fully appreciates the importance^ of the Kagera lliver as probably 
the largest afSuent of the Victoria Nyanza; but he judged, and 
judged rightly, that where a huge lake is fed by hundreds of 
affluents, several of which are nearly of a size, the riv^r that 
rups out of it is not the same river as any one of those affluents.. . . 
Tho true Nile only begins where it issues from the Lake.” 

“ Mr. Stanley would also hava found, had he had Captain Speke’s 
book with him, that he advances nothing new with regard to tho 
watershed on the west of the Victoria Nyanza. Speke lived for 
several weeks at Bumanyika’s, almost on the banks of the Kagera, 
and within 50 miles of the Lake which Mr. Stanley never saw, but 
of which a map is given in tho * Herald,’- as though he had dis¬ 
covered it, and which, not having discovered, he has no right to 
call tho ‘Alexandra Nyanza.* The proper name of thih lake is 
Akenyara, and it is to be found carefully delineated in one of 
Speke’s maps. * What I could not see,’ says Mr. Stanley, ‘ because 
of the mountains of Ugufu, was Akenyara, but my guides assisted 
mo to pnderstand tolerably well the position of the Lake.’ Here¬ 
upon exclaims the ‘Herald-:’ ‘The grand problem of the geogra¬ 
phical eraj^ which may be said to have commenced with the days of 
Ptolemy, has been tho discovery of the sources of the Nile. To 
solve it many explorers have essayed and failed, leaving to Honry 
M. Stanley the palm of the victor, the glorious prize of success !*” 

Although I should not have expressed myself exactly in these 
term?, I concur in the justice- of the opinion here given of the want 
of originality in these so-called discoveries. It should, however, 
be said that since Speke and Grant gave no names of their own to 
either lake or river, but merely recorded tho native names, tho 
deviation froin good taste and usage in any later explorer—wh(f as 
regards the river had really navigated son^ 100 miles of its 
—to give it a name of European origin is not wholly wither 
precedeait or justification, whatever may be said as to the lake which 
ho ojttly took on native report, and never saw. I may cite hero the 
precedent afforded by Speke himself, who gave the name of Victoria 
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to Lake Ukerewo; and, still nearer the point, that of Sir Bamnel 
Baker, who re-named the Little Lnta N*zige ” of Speke, the Albert 
Kyanza. 

Mr. Stanley, when hk last letter was written, had been suffering 
after his long cruise, and fhe natives around him were dying of 
small-pox, at the rate of forty to seventy per day. But ho was to 
leave on the 24th of August last, by crossing the Lake and making 
for Nyangwo. There he would decide as to his fiiture route of 
exploration by proceeding to the’M'Kinyaga country, where ho 
expected to find the true head of tho Kitangule Kagera, or he 
would follow the right bank of the Lualaba to "some known 
point.” 

Turning to the more northern portion of Nilo Land, we find that 
Dr. P. Asoherson, who, two years previously, had been botanising 
with Rohlfs, had loft Bonisnef, Eg 3 »pt, on tho 16th of March, 1876, 
for Mcdinet-el-Payura, and reached Bauite, tho capital of tho Oasis 
Parva, on the 1st of April, returning by a now route to tho Nilo 
at Samalut, having completed tho flora of tho rt^ion, and dis¬ 
covered plants in the oasis which were of a more Eastern habit, and 
not known to have existed there. 

Drs. Sohweinfurth and Gussfeldt returned last May from a visit 
to tho desert countries to the ojist of tho Nile, near the monasteries 
of San Antonio and St. Paul. Tho former had botanised and 
studied tho geology of tho region, and the latter had determined 
tho positions of twenty stations. 

New B&iHes to Central Africa ,—On the Zanzibar sida of Africa 
great strides aro being made to open up the interior to commerce; 
but we want tho country more fully surveyed before stating what 
particular routes are tho best. On this subject I would call 
your attention.to tho excellent paper by Mr. E. Hutchinson (of 
tlio Church Missionary Society), published in tho * Journal of tho 
Society of Arts,’ March 30th, 1877. No doubt there is ample 
room in so extensive a region, from north to south and from east 
to west, for half-a-dozen routes. Tho line from Formosa Bay by 
th^ River Dana and Mount Kenia to Victoria Nyanza would re¬ 
commend itself as the *shorte8t to this great lake; but, till a 
^rvey has been made of it, we cannot say whether the country 
or the inhabitants are such as to render such a route practicable. 
Sooner or later, howeVer, it must bo one of the principal .ones to 
the north end of Victoria Lake. Proceeding further south to Mom* 
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bas, a route from here westwards in the direction of the southern 
end of Lake Victoria would have the advantage of being the 
shortest to this named point. Then follow routes to M‘pnpAva, as 
adopted by Mr. Mackay and tlu- Ilev.« lloger Pi'icc ; the old main 
road to Unyanyembe. Alsu Itho liovuina route upon which, at one 
hundred miles from the coast, the Rev. Pr. Steere has placed a 
colon}" of liberated slaves as an experiment. In connection with 
this, a recent visit paid by Dr. Kirk, in H.M.S. Phihmiel, to the 
coast district l>otween Kilwa and Capo Delgado, has an impoitatil 
bearing. In a despatch, a copy of which Las been sent to us by 
Lord Derby, this experienced observer says that a great change 
had taken place since ISTJl, in the trade and social condition of 
this region. The slave-trade, which formerly constituted almost 
the sole occupation of chiefs and merchants, had ceased, and in 
its place a healthy and active commerce in the natural jnoducts 
of the country had become established. AVo learn also from Dr. 
Kirk, that Capt. Elton, Consul at Mozambique, is about 1o visit 
the northern end of Lake Nyassa, via the Zambesi and the Shire, 
and thence to return to the coast overland, thus supplying the 
desideratum—the exploration of the nearest route to the northern 
end of the lake, which i.s dw'elt upon in Mr. James Stevenson’s 
recent pamj)hlet, ‘ Notes on the Country between Kilwa and 
Tanganyika,’ All these are advarjces towaj’ds civilization, and 
wo hail with pleasui o the w'orthy ellbrts that are being made to 
establish a regular route! for communication betvvecjn the port of 
Kilwa and the north end of Nyassa, as it will be au,indt‘pendent 
means of transport for goods to the shore of tlio Lake, and need not 
interfere with, but will encourage!, the trade of the Portuguese! at 
Quillimano and other possessions on the coast. It is also in con¬ 
templation to survey a road connecting a depot at the north end 
of Nyassa wilTi the south end of Tanganyika, where the London 
Missionary Society propose to form a station in connection with 
others at Ujiji, or some such suitable place. Eurtlrer south still, 
an attempt will probably bo made to .survey a direct line of coun¬ 
try, from south to north, from the Gold-fields of the Trans-Vaal 
to Uuyanj’embe. The Church Missionaiy^iociety are trying to con¬ 
struct a road to M‘papwa, and we expect to hear shortly that th#ir 
parties have been leceived by the Kings M‘te8a of Uganda, and 
Rumanyikii of Karagweb. One party has already reached Kagohyi, 
on the southern shores ofA’ictoria Nyanza; on the other hand, a 
well-equipped party of the London Missionary 8ociuty left England 
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on the 14th of April last, en route for Lake Tanganyika, via 
M'papwa. The good service rendered by the Rev. Roger Price 
—in having successfully travelled to M'papwa with four bullocks 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether tho route was suitable 
for the employment of these animals—is most commendable: ho 
found by actual experiment that it is perfectly feasible to take a 
bullock-wagon from the Eastern Sea-coast up to the Central Plateau, 
and that there is neither jungle nor swamp, hill nor tsetse-fly, to 
hinder such a course. This marks a new era in African travel; for 
if the impediment of porters can be got over by any means, whether 
by bullock-carts, or, which we have more faith in, camels as beasts 
of burden, we shall be independent of porters, and be able to 
employ the men in other ways. 

We were rejoiced on the 2flth of February last to have Mr. E. D- 
Young once more amongst us, and to hear from him an account of 
his latest journey to Africa. He has successfully established tho 
Missionary party, sent out with splendid liberality by the fejcottish 
Free Church Mission Committee, at “Livingstonia,” on the southern 
shores of Nyassa; and has been the first to launch a steamer on 
the waters of an African lake. After an absence of tw('nty-one 
months, ho lias returned, in nowise impaired in licalth or energy 
by the w'ork ho performed. The chief interest in his joiiimey to us 
Geographers is that tho Lake is found to bo 100 miles longer than 
JDr. Livingstone supposed it tt> bo. We may also congratulate 
ourselves on the fact that Mr. Young has made a treaty between 
tho Makololo and tho Maviti, or Watuta of Speke. The latter are 
a wandering and plundering set of thieves and murderers, who 
range along tho Nyassji Lake, extend to Tanganyika, and have 
even crossed the ionic hot ween Unyanyemho and Usui. They aro 
a very numerous class, of no particular race; and if this alliance 
made by Mr. Young holds good, and wore extended to them all, 
trade and the industry of the regular inhabitants would have a 
better chance of succeeding. 

German Expeditions. —Dr. Lenz returned to Hamburg from the 
Ogow6 and Gaboon region. West Africa, on the 27th of January 
la8t,^is farthest point having been a waterfall beyond Lonju on 
the River Muni, where his stores failed him. Tho Doctor’s health 
had suffered severely from dropsy. 

Dr. Pogge reached Hamburg on the same date, having made a 
most successful journey to Musumhe, the capital of the present 
Muattt Yanvo, the suzerain of tho Cazejmbo. His fartliest point 
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was Inshabaraka, and he would have gone to the town of the 
Cazembe but was prohibited. By travelling with a native caravan 
he obtained much information regarding the countries between 
the Kasai and Quango, and made considerable collections of in¬ 
sects and plants, besides getting sixteen skulls of numerous races 
of the interior. Musumbe, which had never before been visited by 
any explorer, lies many daj’s’ journey to the north, and west of 
Cameron’s line of march. Dr. Pogge thinks that the Eiver Kasai 
is the main feeder, of the Congo, and that the Lualaba belongs to 
the Ogow6 system, but this is disputed by other authorities. 

Herr Edward Mohr, who came to England last year, and was 
present at our Anniversary Dinner, is said to have died of fever on 
the 26th of November, 1876, at Melanje. There was also a rumour 
of his having been poisoned, but wo have no particulars as to his 
exact death. He had reached St. Paul de Loando on the 28tli 
of August last, and left for Melanje upon the let of Septembei-. 

Turning to the East Coast of Africa, we learn that Dr. G. A. 
Eischer and Herr A. Dcnhardt (an engineer) were to proceed to 
Zanzibar last December, in the hope of ascending either the Eiver 
Dana or Ozy, near Formosa Bay, and penetrating via Kenia to tho 
Victoria Lake. This is one of the most important rouhjs, as pre¬ 
viously stated, in East Africa; and, if the people in the interior 
prove hospitable, great results may bo expected from opening 
this, perhaps the most fertile region in Africa, being within a 
degree or so of the Equator. They are to introduce a novel mode 
of communication—carrier-pigeons. Herr J. M. Hildebrandt also 
proceeds in this journey to the Lake. * 

Dr. Ervin von Bary reports in December last, to the Gorman 
African Society, that he was on his way to Jebel Ahaggar, in the 
Tuareg country; but in consequence of disturbances there, ho has 
altered his plan, and purposes reaching Timbuctoo by a more 
southerly route. The latest account of the Doctor is that he had 
reached the hot-spring of Sebarbaret, which is 150 miles north¬ 
west of Ghat. 

French Expeditions .—The Expedition under Lieutenant do Brazza, 
of the French Navy, with Dr. Ballay and M. Marche, and seventy 
soldiers, intended to proceed from the west *up the Eiver Ogowe, and 
on till they reached the Albert Nyanza or the Niam-Niam country. 
Dr. Ballay arrived at a point 250 miles from Gaboon; but 
the party had suffered much in the loss of instruments by the 
upsetting of canoes. There was a greater annoyance still than this: 
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the tribe of Osyeba were not at all inclined to be friendly, having 
liad a serious misunderstanding with a previous party of explorers : 
anti it was doubtful whether the present party could proceed to 
the interior by this route., M. V". Largoau, who had made two 
journeys in the north-west of Africa^ was appointed by the French 
Geographical Society to command an expedition from the Medi¬ 
terranean to Assini on the Gold Coast last July. He would 
exidore the Jebel Ahaggar in the .Tuareg country, and visit Tim- 
buctoo. The latest accounts wore received in April, stating that M. 
Largeau would leave Biskra for Tuat, via the Wady M 3 ’ah, on his 
way to the Ahaggar country, immediately on receiving his supplies. 
Surveys of the coasts of Southern Tunis and Tripoli, which are 
occupied by tribes who are said to plunder both by sea and land, 
have been completed by Captain Mouchoz, of the French Navy; 
find Captain Kondairo has completed the levelling of the Tunisian 
Shotts, leaving no doubt that un inland lake might be formed to 
the south-west of Algeria. 

Italian Expedition .—The Marquis Antinori and party having left 
Europe on the 8th of Apiil, 1875, on an exploration of four j^ears to 
the capital of Shoa, and thence to the Equatorial Lakes, had 
reached Lichi, in the kingdom of Shoa, all safe and well, after, 
however, having escaped as-sassination between Zeila and Harar, 
and experienced difficulties in crossing the IJawash. Ho anxiously 
looked for the arrival of Captain Martini wilh supplies before pro¬ 
ceeding farther; and as this officer was to be convoyed to Zeila in 
the Italian corvette Scilla last March, wo hope the Marquis will 
not be detained in proceeding upon his very important journey to 
Victoria Lake, but, meantime, he had met with a gun-shot accident. 

Portuguese Expedition .—We have lately heard that the Govern¬ 
ment of Portugal have, with the most enlightened liberality, 
reminding us of" their former glor}’^ in Geography, vofod the sum of 
20,000Z. towards exploration in the interior from their possessions 
on both coasts, and wo congratulate their Geographical Com¬ 
mittee, and welcome them in the field of research and discovery. 
Thej” have suffered a great loss in the death, on the 7th of 
December last, at Loanda, of Baron Barth, who was engaged on 
a Geological and Geographical Survey of Angola. 

West Coast. —M. M. J. Bonnat, a resident for many jears in 
Western Africa, particularly in the Ashanti country, took five boats 
and twenty-seven men np the Volta Kiver on the 7th of December 
1875, and reached, partly by water and by land, Salaha, or Paraha, 
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the commeroial capital of these parts; a town which was very 
populous at one time, but now contains only 18,000 people. 
M. Bonnat states [that the Labelle Bapids, though 25 feet high, 
can be ascended by steamer during the rains in September 
and October, because the river rises 50 feet at this season. 

We have already alluded to the interesting Paper of Captain 
J. S. Hay, who read it to us last June, on his residence for three 
months at Kyebi, the capital of Ak6m, West Coast of Africa. The 
district lies between 6® and 7° n. lat., and to the east of Ashanti. 
The Captain was there on duty guarding the Protectorate, during 
a war between the Ashantis and Djaubins, towards the end of 1875. 
In November, when he traversed the route from Accra inland, it was 
mud and water for days, and rain fell daily. On reaching the 
interior, the country is mountainous. The people live on the tops 
of their hills in houses completely concealed by the dense pri¬ 
meval forest; but there is abundant food obtainable, the soil being 
rich, and four rivers run through the country. These are only 
navigable for small boats, and are broken by waterfalls. Gold 
and timber seem to be the richest products of this region. 

African Explobatiox Fund. —Having now passed in review the 
various African Explorations, British and Foreign, already com¬ 
pleted or in progress during the past year, it only remains for 
me to bring more especially under the notice of this Meeting 
and the Society, the steps which have been taken since my opening 
Address to give effect to the desire of the Council to promote, 
to the extent of their power, the continuous and systematic explo¬ 
ration of Africa, and more especially of that large region extending 
from the Equator to the Cape of Good Hope. After the Meeting 
of the Conference at Brussels in September 1876, at the invita¬ 
tion of the King of the Belgians, and from that time, the subject 
has engaged the serious attention of the Council.* Unable by the 
Charter of the Society, and the declared objects of its constitution, 
to enter upon any undertaking not strictly Geographical, it was 
found impossible for them' to take part in the International Orga¬ 
nisation inaugurated at the Brussels Conference for much larger 
objects. - They were reluctantly, therefore, obliged to decline 
entering into the plans for affiliated and international labour in 
this field, and to form a separate Committee, under the title of an 
“ African Exploration Fund Committee,” acting under the direc¬ 
tion of the Council, and independent of all International or other 
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Associations and Societies wiUi similar objects. Independent so fiur 
as their responsibility and action are concerned, they wiU maintain 
a correspondence, and cordially co-operate as far as the constitution 
of the Eoyal Geographical Society will admit, with all other 
Societies or bodies engaged In advancing African Exploration, and 
more especially with the International Commission permanently 
sitting in Brussels. 

The Council, animated with these sentiments, placed them, 
together with the objects they prot)oscd to accomplish, on record 
in a Minute constituting the Committee above referred to, and 
defining their powers and the duties assigned to them. Having 
obtained the consent of His Eoyal Highness the Prince of Wales 
to associate his name as Patron, this Committee have since been 
maturing their plan of operations, and preparing a Sketoh-map to 
accompany a Circular, appealing to the Society and to the public 
for support and co-operation in the prosecution of such continuous 
and systematic Explorations in Africa as they are satisfied will best 
advance the Geographical knowledge of these regions, and, in the 
proportion that it is attained, will also materially tend to promtoto 
both commerce and civilisation. 

This Cirpular, and the proposed proceedings of the Committee, 
have now received the sanction of the Council, and it will be very 
shortly circulated among the Fellows, together with the original 
Minute; and, in that shape, it is thought the whole subject may be 
brought before the public in a satisfactory manner, with a view to 
obtain the necessary funds. Great interests, besides those of Geo¬ 
graphical science, are concerned, if not inseparably connected with a 
successful prosecution of the work now contemplated, and the subject 
is one of the most important, both in a national and philanthropic 
sense, that .can well engage the sympathies and attention of this 
Society and the community at large. Under these circumstances 
the Council feel confident that the appeal they have now willingly 
sanctioned will meet with a ready response over a wide area, not 
limited to the United Kingdom, but including all our Colonies, one 
of which, by no means the least important, is more deeply interested 
in thp prosecution of these Geographical Explorations than a^n^ 
other portion of the British Empire. ^ s, 
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POSrSCJRIPT. 

OJdneae Empire ,—After the foregoing was made ready for the 
press, I received from our Honorary Corresponding Member, Baron 
von. Biohthofeu, the well-known geologist and traveller in. China, a 
copy, of tke first volume of his* magnificent work, entitled * China, 
ErgebnisSe eigener Reisen und daranf gegrundoter Stndien. Berlin, 
1877/ The Presidential Address for this year would be very incom¬ 
plete without a brief notice of 'this volume, forming, as it does, 
the commencement of what will ondoubtedly be one of the most 
complete works on a subject of Special Geography which has appeared 
in our time. The volume, although only the introductory part of the 
work, forms a handsome quarto of 760 pages, well illustrated by 
maps and diagrams, and treats principally of the General Geography 
of Central Asia and China Proper, entering thoroughly into the 
fomation of the surface and the causes of the striking diversity 
between the central and outer regions, the nature of the “ loess ” 
which covers nearly all Northern China, and is the cause of its 
fortuity, and other features of Physical Geography. The more 
detailed account of the author’s investigations of the coal-fields and 
general Geology is reserved for the subsequent volumei^ three in 
number. The completed work will be accompanied by an Atlas of 
44 maps, constructed by the author, who made this one of his chief 
tasks during his long journey through the Chinese FrovinoeSi 
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I .—On the Buried Cities in the Shifting Sands of the Great 
Desert of Gobi. By Sir T. Douglas Forsyth, k.c.s.i. 

lEead, November 13th, 1876.] 

Among the many objects of interest, which attracted our 
attention during the late mission to Kashghar, not the least 
interesting was an inquiry regarding the shifting sanHs of the 
Great Desert of Gobi, and the reported existence of ancient 
cities which had been buried in the sands ages ago, and which 
are now gradually coming to light. 

When Mr. Johnson returned in 1865 to India from his ven¬ 
turesome journey to Khotan, he brought an account of his visit 
to an ancient city not far from Kiria, and five marehes distant 
from Khotan, which had been buried in the sands for (ienturies, 
and from which gold and silver ornaments, and even bricks of 
tea were dug out. 

On the occasion of the first mission to Yarkund in a.d. 1870, 
we were unable to gather much information, and I observe 
that in Mr. Shaw’s book, ‘ Travels in High Tartary,* no allusion 
to the subject is made. Tara Chund, the energetic Sikh mer¬ 
chant whom Mr. Shaw mentions, and who accompanied me on 
both my expeditions, told me that this exhumed tea was to be 
found in the Yarkund bazaar, but as our stay in that citji in 
1870 was of very short duration, and \ye had no opportunity 
of moving about and making inquiries for ourselves, we re¬ 
turned to India with very vague ideas on the subject. On my 
second visit in 1873, I determined to njake more searching 
inquiries, and for this purpose I endeavoured to collate all the 
information obtainable from published works, as well as from 
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Oriental books, such as Mirza Haidar’s * Tarikhi Rashidi,’ a 
valuable copy of which I picked up in Kashghar. I also 
consulted many natives of the country, and other authorities. 
And the first of all authorities unquestionably is Colonel Yule. 
Not only has this distinguished geographer, by his laborious 
researches and translations, thrown a flood of light on the 
history and geography of Central Asia, and given to the world 
an invaluable commentary on the travels of Marco Polo, and 
other mediaeval explorers, but I gladly take this opportunity of 
recording the deep obligations under whi(;h he jdaced myself and 
all the members of tho Mission to Kushghar, by the valuable 
hints and information he supplied to us from time to time. To 
him I was indebted for the loan of a copy of Bemusat’s ‘ Histoire 
de la Ville do Khotan,’ a most useful work. Colonel Yule very 
justly remarks, regarding the great Venetian traveller of the 
middle ages, that all the explorers of more modern times have 
been, it may bo said, with hardly a jot of hyperbole, only 
travelling in his footsteps; most cci-tninly illustrating his 
geographical notices. 

It is only proper then to place Marco Polo at the head of the 
list of authorities to whom I shall refer. The d6th and three fol¬ 
lowing chapters refer to tho <!Ountry in which we arc at present 
interested. His chapter on Khotan is provokingly meagre, for 
there is ^cry great interest attaching to this place. It is sup- 

F osed by some that this city was the limit of Darius’s conquest, 
have several Creek and Byzantine coins which were found in 
the ruins of the city near Kiria. 

We know that in early ages it was inhabited by political 
exiles from India, that the Hindoo religion flourished. there; 
and I have«some gold ornaments found there, which are exactly 
the same as those worn by the Hindoo women of the present 
day. Ill Remusat’s History we rea<l how the King of Khotan 
took an army across the Snowy Mountains and attacked tlie 
King of Cashmir, and how peace was made between the two 
counti’ies, and- the result was that certain Rahaus or Ascetics 
brought the Buddhist religion into the country; and in the 
‘Tarikhi Rashidi’ we read how a Christian Queen, wife of 
Koshluk, ruled in the land and made proselytes to her 
religion. 

b will not enlarge now on the frequent intercourse in former 
ages between Khotan, and India, but I may, however, here 
correct an erroneous impression which was conveyed to the 
Members of the Royal Geographical Society at its last Session. 
A good deal was said Regarding the impenetrable barrier raiseii 
by the Himalayas, and Colonel Montgomerie said that the only 
army wliich ever crossed went from the Indian side and never 
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returned. But, not to refer to invasions of ancient times men¬ 
tioned by Bemusat, Mirza Haidar, in his ‘ Tarikhi Kashidi,’ gives 
graphic descriptions of an expedition under Sultan Said and liis 
minister, Mirza Haidar, from the Yarkund side, which was very 
successful, and on the road betweeq the Susser Bass and the 
Karakorum we passe<l the wall which had been erected by the 
Rajah of Nubra to help to resist the invasions of the armies of 
Khotan and Yarkund. 

The 37th cdiapter of Marco Polo relates to Pein, and it is 
evident that at that time thef city called by that name was in 
existence. From the geographical description given by Colonel 
Yule in his valuable notes on this chapter, I should say that 
Pein or Pima must be identical with Kiria. Colonel Yule’s 
remark regarding the looseness of morals in the towns of 
Central Asia is doubtless correct, but I record the laet that the 
present ruler of Kashghar professes to enforce a very strict code 
of morality. It is peculiar of .its kind, but it is supposed to be 
framed on the Koran, and according to the practice of orthodox 
Mahomraedaiis, and he would be horrified if he knew that the 
aetjommodating rules of the Shias were supposed to prevail in 
his country. One of his followers once, speaking to me in no 
measured terms against the Sliias, said he would have as mucli 
pleasure in slaying a Shia as an infidel, and his language 
M'ould remind one of the animosity displayed by CatKblics and 
Protestants to each other in days not very long gone by. 

As regards Charchan, or Charchand, we got some informa¬ 
tion from persons who had been there. It is a place of some 
importance; and was used as a penal settlement by the 
Chinese, and is now held by a governor under the Ameer of 
Kashghar. It contains about 500 houses, situated on the 
banks of two rivers, which unite on the plain and flow to 
Lake Lop. The town is situated at the foot of a mountain 
to the south, and the river which flows by it is said to come 
from Tibet. 

Captain Trotter has remarked that the cxac*t geographical 
position of Charchand is not fixed with any degree of cer¬ 
tainty ; but it is probably about equidistant from Kiria and 
Kurla, and he gives the marches from Khotan to Charchand, 
via Kiria:— 

Khotan to Kiria. 4 marches s= 104 miles. 

Kiria to Charchand .. .. 14 marches = 280 or 300 miles. 

Total .. .. 384 or 400 miles. 

Marco Polo describes the whole province as sandy, with 
bad and bitter water; but here and there the water is sweet. 
This agrees with the information we obtained, which was 
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that, between Cliarehand and Lop, there are oases where wan¬ 
dering tribes of Sokpos, or Kalmaks, roam about with the\r 
flocks and herds. I was informed that the present Governor 
of Kliotan rode across from Kurla direct in fifteen days, a 
distance of about 700 miles. 

The stories told by Marco Polo, in his 39th chapter, about 
shifting sands and strange noises and demons, have been 
repeated by other travellers down to the present time. 
Colonel Prejevalsky, in pp. 193 and 194 of his interesting 
* Travels,’ gives his testimony to the superstitions of the 
Desert; and I find, on reference to my diary, that the same 
stories were recounted to me in Kashghar, and I shall be able 
to show that there is some truth in the report of treasures being 
exposed to view. I give the following from Colonel Preje- 
valsky’s work;— 

“ The sands of Kugupchi are a succession of hillocks, 40, 50, 
rarely 100, feet high, lying side by side, and composed of 
yellow sand. The upper stratum of this sand, when disturbed 
by the wind blowing on either side of the hills, forms loose 
drifts, which have the appearance of snowdrifts. 

“The effect of these bare yellow hillocks is most dreary 
and depressing when you are among them, and can see nothing 
but the ^y and the sand ; not a plant, not an animal is visible, 
with the single exception of the yellowish-grey lizards (Phrtf- 
nocephalus sj).), which trail their bodies over the loose soil, 
and mark it with the patterns of their tracks. A dull heavi¬ 
ness oppresses the senses in this inanimate sea of sand. No 
sounds are heard, not even the chirping of the grasshopper: the 
silence of the tomb surrounds you. No wonder that the local 
Mongols rfelate some marvellous stories about these frightful 
deserts. They tell you that this was the scene of the principal 
exploits of two heroes — GiSsar Khan and Chinghiz Khan. 
Here these warriors fought against the Chinese, and slew 
(Countless numbers, whose bodies God caused the wind to cover 
with sand frohi the desert. To this day the Monguls relate 
with superstitious awe how cries and groans may be heard 
ill the sands of Kugupchi, which proceed from the spirits of the 
departed; and that every now and then the winds, which stir 
up the sand, expose to view different treasures, such as silver 
duties, whicdi, although conspicuous above the surface, maj' not 
be taken away, becaiiso death would immediately overtake the 
bold man who ventured to touch them.” 

When I was at Peking last spring, I had the good 
fortune to meet Dr^Bretschneider, physician to the Russian 
Legation, an accomplished Chinese scholar, whose Notes on 
Chinese mediaeval travellers to the west contain valuable 
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information. One of these travellers, Kin Ch’ang-chun, thus 
writes of iiis journey across the Great Desert in a.d. 1221:— 
“‘Whoever crosses that place in the daytime, and in clear 
weather ii.e. exposed to the sun), will die from fatigue, and his 
horses also. Only when starting in the evening, and travelling 
the whole night, is it possible to reach water and grass on 
the next day by noon. After a short rest, we started in tlie 
afternoon. On our road wo saw more than a hundred sandhills, 
which seemed to swim like big ships in the midst of the waves. 
The next day, between 8 and 10 o’clock in the morning, 
we reached a town. We did not get tired travelling at night¬ 
time, only were afraid of being charmed by goblins in the 
dark. To prevent the charms, we rubbed the heads of our 
horses with blood. When the master saw this operation, he 
smiled, and said goblins flee away when they meet a good 
man, as it is written in the books. It does not suit a Taoist 
to entertain such thoughts.” 

One thing strikes me as remarkable, that though, as I sup¬ 
pose, Marco Polo visited Khotan, and passed along the road to 
Lop, he nowhere mentions the report of buried cities being 
in existence. Mirza Haidar, writing two centuries afterwards, 
alludes to them; and we learn from Chinese authorities that 
they were known to have been buried many centuries before 
Marco Polo’s time. '» 

Before passing to other authorities, I may make a remark on 
one of Colonel Yule’s Notes on this chapter. He s})eak8 of the 
cities of Lop and Kank. But this Kank is, I think, probably 
the Katak mentioned by Mirza Haidar. The word in Persian 

is written and it depends on the diacritical points in the 

middle letter whether it is JjlT (Katak) or jClT (Kank). In 

the copy of the * Tarikhi Ilashidi ’ I have it is Katak, and this 
is the version adopted by Dr. Bellew. 

Mirza Haidar gives an account of the destruction of this city 
of Katak. According to him, the fate of the .city had long 
been foreseen in the gradual advance of the sand; and the 
Priest of the city repeatedly warned his audience, in the Friday 
sermons, of the impending calamity; and finally, seeing the 
danger imminent, he informed his congregation of a Divine 
order to quit the city, and flee from the coming wrath of God. 
He then formally bid them farewell froyi the pulpit, and forth¬ 
with took his departure from the doomed abode. He left the 
city, it would seem, in a violent sandstorm, and hurried away 
with his family, and such ellects as he qpuld carry with them. 
After he had gone some way, one of his companions (the 
muezzin, or crier to prayer of the mosque) returned to fetch 
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something left behind, and took the opportunity to mount the 
minaret, and, for the last time, chaiint the evening call to 
prayer from its tower. In descending, he found the sand had 
accumulated so liigh up the doorw'ay that it was impossible to 
open it. He consequently had to rcascend the tower, and 
throw himself from it on the sand, and then effect his escape. 
He rejoined the Sheikh at midnight; and his report was so 
alarming, that they all arose and renewed their flight, saying 
“ Distance is safety from the wrath of God,” 

Such is the story told by a fdouS Mahommedan regarding 
the evil consequences of rejecting Islam. But a similar tale is 
told by the Chinese of another town, at or near Fima, which 
was destroyed in a somewhat similar manner in the sixth cen¬ 
tury A.1)., in consequence of the neglect of the worship of 
Buddha. On that occasion, it is said, that there was a violent 
hurricane for six days, and on the seventh a shower of sand fell 
and buried at onfie the whole city. 

From the inquiries made by Dr. Bellew, and others of our 
Mission, it aj)pears that the large town of Lop, mentioned by 
Marco Polo, exists no longer; but there are numbers of encamp¬ 
ments tmd settlements on the banks of the marshy lakes and 
their connc(!ting channels, perhaps there ai’e os many as a 
thousand houses or camps. These are inhabited by families 
who emij^rated there about 100 years ago. They are looked 
upon with contom])t by true believers as only half Mussul¬ 
mans. The aborigines are described as very wild people— 
black men with long matted hair, who shun tlie society of man¬ 
kind and wear clothes made of the bark of a tree. The stuff is 
called “luff*,” and is the flbre of a plant called “toka chigha,” 
which grows plentifully all over the sandy wastes bordering on 
the marshes of 1 -lop. 

liegarcliug the pi-esent condition of the ancient cities of Lop 
and Kutak, I will hcr(i give an extract from the lioport of the 
Yarkund Mission. It is the statement of a Kirghiz of Kakslial, 
who had travelled ov(jr Ila and Kansuh during, nearly thirty 
years, an<l was in Peking at the time tliat city was taken by 
the allied French and linglish armies in 18G0. He had resided 
as a shepherd for three years at Lop itself. He says (page 46) : 
“ There are, besides, two other countries of the Kalmak also 
called Kok Nor. One is five days’ journey north of Orumchi, 
ami the ofher is beyoqd Lop, five days south of Kiicha. This 
last is continuous with Chachan on the east of Khotan, and in 
it are the ruins of several ancient cities, of wliich nobody knows 
anything. The prinpipal^ of these is called Kok Nor. * Kok 
Nor’ means ‘blue lake,’ and these several countries are so 
called because they have such sheets of water in different parts 
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of their surface. But these ruins of Kok Nor I myself have 
seen. They are on the desert to the east of the Katak ruins, 
and three days’ journey from Lop in a south-west direction, 
along the course of the Khotan Kiver. The walls are seen 
rising above the reeds in which the jjity is concealed. I have 
not been inside the city, but I have seen its walls distinctly 
from the sandy ridges in tlie vicinity. I was afraid to go 
amongst the ruins because of the bogs around and the venom¬ 
ous insects and snakes in the reeds. 1 was camped about them 
for several days with a party 6f Lop shepherds, who were hero 
pasturing their cattle. Besides, it is a notorious fact that 
people who do go among the ruins almost always die, because 
they cannot resist the temptation to steal the gold and precious 
things stored there. You may doubt it, but everybody here 
knows what I say is true, and there are hundreds of Kalmaks 
who have gone to the temple in the midst of those ruins to 
worship the god there. There is a temple in the centre of the 
ruins, and in it is the figure of a man. It is of the natural 
size; the features are those of a Kalmak, and the whole figure 
is of a bright 3 "ellow colour. Ranged on shelves all round the 
figure are precious stones and pearls of great size and brilliancy, 
and innumerable yambs, or ingots of gold and silver. Nobody 
has power to take away anything from. here. This is all well 
known to the people of Lop. And they tell of a Kattnak who 
once went to worship the god, and after finishing his salutation 
and adorations, secreted two yambs of gold in his fob and went 
away. He had not gone very far when lie was overpowered by 
a deep sleep, and lay down on the roadside to have it out. On 
awaking he discovered that his stolen treasure was gone, though 
the fob of his debil, or frock, was as he had closed^ it. So he 
went back to the temple to get others, but, to his astonishment, 
found the very two he had taken returned to the exact spot 
from which he had removed them. He was so frightened that 
he prostrated himself before the god, and, confessing his fault, 
begged forgiveness. The figure looked benignly on him and 
smiled ; and he heard a voice warn him against such sacrilege 
in future. He returned to Lop and kept his story a secret I'or 
a long time, till a Larama discovered and exposed him, and he 
was so ashamed that he left the country.” 

Now, to come to the manner in which the shifting sanda of 
the Desert have overwhelmed cities and fertile country, I may 
give my own experience. When I was in Yarkund, in Novem¬ 
ber, 1873, I saw black bricks of tea, old and musty, exposed for 
sale in the bazaar, and was told that,they had come from 
Khotan. This stimulated ray curiosity, and I made inquiry of 
our friend the Dadkhwah Mahamad Yunus and of our escort. 
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who professed ignorance, alleging that they were almost as 
strange to the country as the English were to India in the early 
days of the East India Company. Still, the subject was not 
lost sight of; and one day, as we were riding over the desert 
country between Yarkund^and Yungi Ilissar, I was told that, at 
a distance of two days’ journey, there was a very ancient city 
buried in the great desert. On arrival at Kasbghar I endea¬ 
voured, but without success (of which more hereafter), to visit 
Khotan. I received permission, however, to visit the Kuui 
Shahedan, or Oordum Padshah^ shrine of the martyrs; and 
when spending a rather dreary month of expectation at Yungi 
Hissar, whilst the party T had despatched to Wakhan were occu¬ 
pied in their most interesting exploration, Dr. Bellew and I deter¬ 
mined to make a little voyage of discovery on our own account. 

Riding for three hours in a north-east direction from the 
Fort of Yungi Ilissar, through a well-cultivated country, to the 
village of Saigoon, we suddenly were plunged into an arm of 
the Great Desert. Our route then lay over hilly ground and 
w'ide plains. Here and there we saw small wells, covered over 
with huts to protect them from sand-storms. The water in all 
was very brackish. At one well there was a tank and kind of 
hospice, where the man in charge, following the usual custom, 
came out with a large loaf of black bread on a trencher and 
offered uifi tea. At 5 p.m., after a ride of 35 miles, we came to 
the shrine of Huzrat Begum, the w'ifc of Hussan Boghia Khan, 
who was killed and buried here just after the defeat of her 
husband’s army, in the middle of tJie eleventh century. Here 
we found a regular hospice, with an inner courtyard and four 
or five rooms for the better class of pilgrims. Outside were 
numerous nuoms, in a spacious courtyard, for common folk, and 
a separate cluster of houses for the servants of the shrine. The 
sheikh, or head of the establishment, is Shah Muksood, an old 
man of eighty-seven, very hale and jovial-looking. He said he 
had never been beyond the nearest village in his life, and there¬ 
fore could never have tasted a drop of sweet water. We learned 
that there was a buried city, or more probably only a fort, not 
far off, which belonged to Tokta Rashid, an tlighur chief, and 
had been destroyed by Arslan Khan more than 800 years ago. 
Starting next morning with spades and pichaxes, we determined 
to *'.ee what remains of foi-nmr civilisation could be dug up ; 
and, after a weary search, found broken pieces of pottery, bits 
of copper, broken glass and china, and two coins, one of which 
is partly decipherable, and appears to belong to an early 
period. The discovery of glass is remarkable, as scarcely any 
IS used now-a-days there, and the art of making it seems to be 
unknown in Kasbghar. 
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We then rode in a northerly direction to Oordnm Padshah. 
At first the road slopes down to a wide hollow, which draiuf^to 
the south-east, and there rises up the ridge which we had 
crossed the day before higher up to the north-west. On the 
way to this, we passed a number of shallow wells and superficial 
cisterns on the sides of the road. In all the water was so 
brackish that most of our Indian cattle refused to drink it. 
“ From the top of the ridge of clay and gravel, which here forms 
a high and broad bank ”—I am quoting the description given by 
my compagnon de voyage, Dr. Bellew—“ we got a good view of 
the Desert away to the east, for the ridge soon breaks up and 
subsides in that direction to the level of the plain. The plain 
in that direction presents a vast undulating surface, drained by 
shallow and very wide water-runs, in which is a thin growth of 
reeds and rough bushes, but no sign of running water. But to 
the north it presents a perfect sea of loose sand, advancing in 
regular wave lines fmm north-west to south-east. The sand- 
dunes are mostly from 10 to 20 feet high, but some are seen 
like little hills, full 100 feet high, and in some spots higher. 
They cover the plain, of which the hard clay is seen between 
their rows, with numberless chains of two or three or more 
together in a line, and follow in successive rows one behind the 
other, just like the marks left by wave-ripples on a sandy 
beach, only on a large scale. Towards the south-east these 
sand-dunes all present a steep bank in the shape of a crescent, 
the horns of which slope forwards and downwards in points to 
the ground. The horns start from the high central part of the 
body of the crescent, which, in the opposite direction, tails off 
in a long slant down to the plain. These dunes cover the 
whole country towards the north and north-west ae far as the 
eye can reach; but towards the east they cease at 4 or 5 miles 
to the right of our road, and beyond that disbince is seen the 
undulating surface of the desert. 

“ From the ridge up to the shrine itself, and next day for some 
miles further^’ our path wound amongst and over these sand- 
dunes. At about 4 miles from the ridge we passed a deserted 
post-stage, half submerged under the advancing sands. One 
of the priests of Mazar Hazrat Begum, who was with us as a 
guide, told us it was called Langar Bulghar Akhund, and said 
that it was built eighty years ago on an, at that time, cpeii 
space in the sands, but had been abandoned since thirty years, 
owing to the encroaching sands having swallowed up its court 
and risen over its roof. We got down to examine the place, 
and found the wood-work, the fire-place»s, and shelves in two 
rooms, and also a part of the roof in a perfectly fresh and well- 
preserved state, as if but just vacated. About half the building 
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was buried under a dune, the sand of which stood above the 
rest of it to.a lieight of 6 or 8 feet; and on each side in rear 
were much larg(;r dunes, whose regular crescentic form was 
jicrfect, and uninjured by any obstruction. At one side of the 
two rooms still uncovered, and which faced to the south-east, 
was another room tilled to the door with sand* which seemed to 
have crushed in the roof. 

** At Oordum Padshah, where we halted a day, we found some 
tenements actually occupied whilst in course of submergence; 
showing that the pi’ocess is usually a very gradual one, until 
the symmetry of the dune is so broken by the obstructing 
<.)bject that its loose materials subside by a sudden dissolution of 
its com})oncnt particles, and thus overwhelm the obstruction. 
In this particular instance a chain of three crescentic dunes 
side by side had advanced in a line across the plain, till one of 
tlie outer crescents had struck the waUs of the court of the 
tencmtuit, and, growing up, had in time over-topped, and then 
overllowed and tilled its area by its downfall; whilst the other 
two crescents at its side, continuing their unobstructed course, 
maintained their proper form uninjured. The SMine cause 
which propelled them gradually forward, also operated to drive 
the remainder of the broken dune forward, and it would in 
course ot^^ time not only bury the whole tenement, but W’ould 
ultimately pass bc*yond it, and resume its original form on the 
open spac;e farther on, in line with the other two crescents of 
the cliain; thus leaving the tenement more or less uncovered, 
till it was again submerged by the next following row of similar 
sand-dunes. 

“ These sand-dunes are formed by the action of the periodical 
north and 'north-west winds, which here blow over the plain 
persistently during the spring months. And the reason of their 
[u-ogress is this—that once formed, the wind drives forward the 
loos(^ particles on its surface, so that those on the sides, where 
there is least resistance, project forwards in the form of long 
horns, whilst those in the centre ride over each Other till they 
produce the high curved bank between them; and on being 
propelled still iurthcr, they topple over the bank out of the 
influence of the wind, but subject still to that of their gravity, 
which carries them down the steep slope till they reach the 
grcHind. And this action, continued for a length of time, is the 
cause of the gradual and symmetrical advance of the dunes. 
The rate of their progress it is impossible to determine, as it 
jlopends entirely on the varying force of the propelling power, 
the slope of the land,* and the obstructions on its surface. But 
the phenomenon, as we saw it actually in course of operation, 
explains the manner in which the cities of Lop, and Katak, and 
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others of this territory, have become overwhelmed in a flood of 
sand. And it confirms the vera(dty of the statements made by 
the shepherds who roam the deserts, to the effect that in these 
old ruined sites the houses now and then appear for awhile 
from under the sand, and again for awhile disappear under it. 
The idea that the’ process of burial is very gradual, is suggested 
by the remarhs made by M irza Haidar, and of the probability 
of this we had a remarkable Illustration in the tenement men¬ 
tioned above, as still occupied^ at Oordum Padshah, though the 
court up to its verandah^ was already full of sand from the 
dune which had broken over its walls. Had the court in this 
case been on the opposite side, and the house been the first to 
pass under the advancing sand, as wo saw at the Langar Bulghar 
Akhund, it is easy to perceive how, on tojipling over the front 
walls (if it did not suddenly by its weight crush in the roof) it 
would shut up the inmates in a living tomb. 

“ That this actually did occur at Ksitak in many instances is 
evidenced by the skeletons and desiccated bodies which are 
still occasionally seen in unearthed houses, witli their apparel 
and furniture intact and uninjured, as is told with such apyiarent 
truth by the shepherds who roam that spot at the present day. 
The shrine of Oordum Padshah is itself buried in the sand, and 
poles tufted with yaks’ tails mark the spot of the gre.ve. But 
the monastery, and some alms-houses around, are built on small 
clear spaces on the plain, which appear here and there amongst 
the heaps of sand, and form as it were lanes, running in the 
direction of the march of the sand-dunes. Some of the larger 
dunes, at the distance of 300 or 400 yards off, lie obliquely 
upon the monastery; but as they seem to advance here at a 
very slow rate—twelve years having passed since the dune 
broke into the court of the tenement mentioned without having 
yet completely filled its area, which is only 10 or 12 paces 
wide—the confident faith of the venerable sheikh who presides 
over it may prove justified. ‘ Tlie blessed shrine has survived 
the vicissitude of eight centuries,’ he said, in reply to our fore¬ 
bodings of the danger threatening its existence; * and, please 
God, it will survive to the end of the world.’ ” 

I was very anxious after this to visit Khotan and examine 
the ruins which have been exposed to view, but was unable to 
carry out my project. I, however, sent one of the Pundits,** of 
whom so much has been heard, to travel in that direction, and 
1 employed other trustworthy men to visit the locality. The 
verbal reports they brought back, each independent of the 
other, confirmed all 1 had heard before. • 

The inquiries of the Pundit referred cliiefly to the routes 
through Khotan to India, and, unfortunately, he did not direct 
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his attention particularly to these cities. But he brought me two 
figures, whicli were found in the buried city near Kiria, the one 
being an image of Buddha, and the other a clay figure of Hunoo- 
man, the monkoy-god. These had only just been found, and it 
was fortunate that they soon fell into his hands, for the pious zeal 
of a Mahommedan iconoclast would have consigned them to 
speedy destruction. Another man. Ram Chund, whom I had 
deputed to visit Khotan, brought me some gold finger-rings and 
nose-rings, such as are worn in the present day by Hindoo women; 
also some coins, of which the most remarkable are an iron one,* 
apparently of Id ermaeus, the last G reck king of Bactria in the first 
century B.O., and several gold coins of the reign of Constans II. 
and Pogonatus, Justinus, Antimat^hiis, and Theodosius. Accord¬ 
ing to Ram Chund the buried cities proper are at a distance 
many marches east of Khotan; a discovery of buried ruins has, 
however, lately been made quite close to Jlchi, the chief city 
of Khotan, at a distanc-e of 4 miles to the north-west. A culti¬ 
vator, working in the fields, was watering his crop, and found 
the water disajipear in a hole which absorbed it entirely. On 
lo examine the hole, he found a gold ornament represent¬ 
ing the figure of a cow. ews of this reached the ears of the 
Governor of Khotan, who ordercnl excavations to be made, and 
gold ornsynents and coins were found. In the month of Aj)ril 
1874, about the time when Ram Chund was there, a gold 
ornament weighing about 16 lbs. was found. It \vaa in the 
shape of a small vase, and had a chain attached to it. Rumour 
declared it to bo a neck-ornament of the great Afrasiab, and the 
finder was declared to have hit upon the spot where Afrasiab’s 
treasure was buried. This, of course, is all pure conjecture, 
and Al'rasiab, who was father-in-law to Carnbyscs II., occupies 
in all Central Asian legcjids, the place taken by Alexander the 
Great in Asiatic legendary history, or King Arthur in English 
talcs. I hojie the time is not far distant when a complete 
exploration of these interesting ruins will bring to light many 
more treasures; and it is not only in the neighbourhood of 
Khotan that these inquiries have to be made. 

According to inlormation we picked up from travellers, and 
confirmed by Syad Yakub Khan, there is a ruined city called 
I iiklit-i-Turan, close to the city of Kuchar, on a hill of bare 
i"Otk; the ruins arc of earth of a deep yellow colour, quite un¬ 
like anything on the hjll; there awi besides a large number of 

* Probably tlio iron coin of Heruiajua may prove to bo tbe oldest, but it has not 
yet been completely dociphered. Tho AuLimadius is about 140 n.o., and the 
MexiAuder 12G b.c. Tlio little figure ot liuddlia ia pronounced by couipetexit 
autlioritica to be about the 10th century, bo that the submergence of this city in 
the sand may be dated about 800 years ago. 
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cares, excavated for residence. The city is said to have existed 
previous to the first Chinese occupation, and to have been con¬ 
sumed by fire, owing to the refusal of its ruler to adopt the 
Mahommedan faith. About 16 tash, or 60 miles, to the north 
of Kuchar a large idol is said to exist, which is cut out of the 
rock. It is 40 to 50 feet high, has 10 heads and 70 hands, 
and is carved with the tongue outside the mouth. The moun¬ 
tain behind the idol is exceedingly difficult of ascent; game 
abounds, but, owing to the protection of the idol, cannot be 
killed. Some very remarkable ruins are said to exist not far 
from Mural Bashi. Syad Yakub Khan gave us a description of 
them, but unfortunately not till after Captain Biddulph had 
visited the vicinity without being aware of the prize almost 
in his grasp. 

Not far from the present city of Kashgar is the Kohua Shahr, 
or old city, which was destroyed many centuries ago, yet the 
walls, though only built of sun-dried bricks, are standing, with 
the holes in whicrh the rafters were inserted as clearly defined 
as if they had been only just used. They reminded me of the 
holes to be seen in the rocks on the Danube just before ap¬ 
proaching the Iron Gfates. As all, or nearly so, of the edifices 
in Central Asia are built of sun-dried bricks, it may seem 
remarkable that such structures should survive through so 
many ages, but the extreme dryness of the climate’ accounts 
for this. When I was staying at Yungi Hissar, I visited the 
• tomb of Hussan Boghra Khan. It is recourt ted on his tomb 
how he had earned the crown of martyrdom by falling in 
battle against the infidel King of Khotan, whose fort, which 
stood close by, he had destroyed. I went to see the fort, and 
found not only part of the woodwork in good order, but even 
the matting which is put under the earthwork of the eaves of the 
roof was still visible. According to the date on the tomb, this 
fort must have been destroyed upwards of 800 years ago. 

An interesting question may now be asked: Where do these 
sands come from ? It is a remarkable fact well supported by 
the evidence of our senses, as well as by tlie reports of the 
inhabitants of the country, that all these sand-hills move in one 
direction, e.e., from north-west to south-east. If I were speaking 
of a tract of country east of the Great Desert of Gobi, the 
answer of course would be plain; but I am speaking of -the 
extreme west comer of the Desert, and moreover I will endea¬ 
vour to describe a still more remarkable circumstance. As we 
left Kum Shaliiilan on our return journey we took a westerly 
direction, and after crossing a sea of san/l-hills for some miles 
came to cultivated ground, which we again exchanged for sand. 
Judging from wimt we saw, our theory was that these sands are 
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all gradually moving on, and the parts we saw cultivated will 
in time be overwlielmed, and other parts now covered will be 
laid bare. But, following this course for some miles, wo should 
have come to the Tian fcJhaii Itaiige. Does all this sand come 
from that range ? One idea started was that tlie sand comes 
from the great deserts in 'llussian Siberia, over the Tian Shan 
Mountains. Another idea is that'it is raised in the Desert of 
Gobi, and is carried by a current of air round the basin of 
Kashgharia. 

The idea of the sand coming from the range which imme¬ 
diately bounds the Desert cannot be maintained, I think. 
For the sand is blown always in one direction, and the particles 
are very much heavier than the very fine impalpable dust which 
fills the atmos{)hcrc with a haze as dense as a London fog, and 
which is doubtless raised by the various gusts of wind from the 
mountains on all sides. The dusty haze falls all over the land, 
but is not sufficiently thick to bury buildings. 

The theory that the sand is brought from a desert in Russia 
is also, I think, untenable. It would have to pass over Issyk 
Kul and other lakes and cultivated land, which we know are 
not thus (ioverod with sand. It would, in fact, have to mount 
liigh in the heavens, like a flock of geese, till it crossed the 
lofty Alai or Tian Shan Mountains, and then alight on the 
Desert oMIobi, sand being thus attracted to sand. 

The third theory, of a cinmlar current of air, seems more 
probable. 1 have seen, on a small scale, something of the same 
appearance on the elevated plateau, crossing from the Chang- 
chen-mo Valley to the head of the Karakash River, on the large 
soda or alkali plain, which is, in fact, the dried-up bed of an 
old lake, ^nd is surrounded by low hills. When I was en¬ 
camped in a ravine, about 5 miles from this plain, I observed 
about 2 p.M. that a dense cloud of white mist rose from the 
plain. A local dust-storm of a very disagreeable character 
seemed to be going on. But it did not spread, and next morning 
when we crossed the soda plain all was quiet. Towards after¬ 
noon, however, a storm similar to what we had witnessed the 
day previously came on, and 1 believe such storms are of daily 
occurrence, except, perhaps, in winter. Some of my party, in 
crossing the plain, came across the remains of the animals and 
some camp articles, too, jiartially buried, which, it was said, 
had been lost or left by Adolphe Schlagintweit in 1857. Now, 
what I saw there on a Small scale may be going on, on a much 
grander scale, in the large basin of the Desert of Gobi. I may 
mention here that, in crossing from San Francisco to New York, 
I observed that the "plateau between the Nevada Range and 
Rocky Mountains is very similar in its features to parts of 
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Central Asia, and especially to the high regions between the 
Karakorum and Yarkund. 

I have said that an attempt made by me to pay a visit to 
Khotan was unsuccessful, and this leads me to notice the re¬ 
marks of a writer in the July number, of the ‘ Quarterly Ileview,’ 
who gives his opinion that had the surveillance and restraint to 
which, under the guise of attentions, the Mission was subjected 
been resisted successfully at the beginning, and had not time 
been unaccountably lost, a much more extensive exploration of 
this interesting country might‘have been made. This able re¬ 
viewer had probably not travelled in Asiatic countries, or he 
may have forgotten his knowledge of Asiatic character, and has 
not weighed sufficiently carefully the responsibilities whitdi 
fetter those who have the conduct of such an expedition as I 
had the honour to command. But as the opinions he has thus 
expressed have been shared by others, who, with an imiHjrfect 
knowledge of the whole circumstances of our position, have 
chafed at the loss of apparently easy opportunities for adding to 
our stock of knowledge, I may here say a few words which 
will perhaps throw some light on the matter, and explain what 
the reviewer considers to be unaccountable negligence on my 
part. However friendly an Asiatic may be, he is proverbially 
suspicious of the actions of all foreigners. Mr. Shaw, to whom, 
as the Quarterly Reviewer justly remarks, is due the honour of 
the first successful advance into that long-closed countiy, as is 
duly related in his ‘ High Tartary, Yarkund, and Kashghar,’ an 
interesting record of his advetituros and of difficulties overcome 
by a happy mixture of boldness and diplomacy with patience 
and good humour, gives instances of the disappointments to 
which ho was subjected, and he has often recounted, to me the 
manner in which he was tantalised with expectation of imme¬ 
diate liberty of action; but always to be disappointed at the 
moment of fruition. During his first visit to Yarkund and 
Kashghar he was kept a prisoner inside the four walls of liis 
house or in Ids tent, and never entered the city at all. Tliis 
was, however, a circumstance in no way to be wondered at, but 
when he revisited the country as the Political Agent deputed 
by the Indian Government, and after the return of our Mission, 
when he might be sure of enjoying the fruit of newly established 
relations with the Ameer, 1 fully expected that he would tiwcl 
about the country and accomplish what we had left undone. 
But it is a fact that Mr. Shaw did nof even enter the city of 
Kashghar, although he resided for several months within a few 
miles of the city. He has never been inside it or beyond Yungi 
Shahr, the old Chinese quarter now occupied by the Ameer, 
and 5 miles distant from the city. The reason he gave me for 
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this was that though he doubtless might have insisted on going 
there, he abstained from doing so out of deference to the known 
or supposed feelings of the Ameer; and if in such a small 
matter he considered it polite to abstain from exercising an 
Englishman’s propensity to satisfy his curiosity, I feel that I 
have a strong authority on my side. To any one unacquainted 
with the character of these Asiatics, their conduct is often 
inexplicable, and most trying to one’s patience. Mr. Shaw 
recounts how the Yarkund officials would come to him in his 
confinement and propose a visit to the city, or to some gardens 
in the neighbourhood, and having excited his expectation to 
tlie highest pit(‘h, and having gone so far as to fix the time 
for going and all preliminaries, they would raise some hidden 
and insuperable objection. 1 found exactly the same process 
adopted with reference to myself. On the occasion of my first 
visit to Yarkund in 1870, the Dadkhwah made the usual offer 
of perfect liberty of action, but was mightily offimdod because I 
took him at his word. On the second visit, I arranged through 
my friend Syad Yakub Khan for complete liberty to be accorded 
to the members of the Mission to roam about anywhere within a 
day’s journey of our quarters, leaving more extended excursions 
to be matter of separate arrangement. We had not been lodged 
in Kashgliar a week before we obtained the permission of the 
Ameer to visit the frontier fort of Chakmak. Captain Biddulph 
was allowed to go on an excursion to Maralbashi, and as soon 
as the weather permitted we took a journey up towards Ush 
Turfan. lluring the winter months very extended journeys 
could not be undertaken; but I was constantly consulted as to my 
wishes for sending a party to Aksu and to Lake Lop, as well as to 
Khotan. The Ameer volunteered to make use of Dr. Sto- 
litaka’s valuable scientific knowledge, and after having received 
his report, or Kpcciinens of coal, copper, and other ores, pro¬ 
posed that he should be sent to examine the mines. But as in 
Mr. Shaw’s case, so it was in ours; just at the last moment 
some excuse was raised, and the expedition had to be postponed 
sine die. 1 find that another great traveller (M. Prejevajsky) 
details experience similar to ours, and complains of being de¬ 
tained just at the moment of departure, for reasons which he 
could not discover either then or afterwards; and Schuyler, in 
hisr most interesting work on * Turkestan,’ records similar 
experiences, and I anj inclined to think that all European 
travellers in Central Asia are likely to suffer in the same way 
until they can discover the secret which the reviewer apparently 
possesses for overcoming these obstacles. The important journey 
to the Pamir by Colonel Gordon’s party required considerable 
negotiation on my part; and after it had started, the Ameer 
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Best wofd to recall it, artd I had some difficulty in reconciling the 
i^ieer to Oolondl Gordon prosecuting his journey. My appli- 
to vist Khotau, after having b^n sanctioned and every 
atrangeonent having l^en made, was finally flatly refused; and 
hadXinsisted on having my own way, it is most probable that 
l ahonld have found insuperable difficulties put in my path, and 
it-is bertainfhat I should nave caused a breach in the friendship 
it my object and duty to cement. 

I Possibly it may be said that all this only shows the hollow¬ 
ness of the Ameer's performance of friendship; and, in fact, I 
have f]%quently seen this urged as a proof of the worihlessness 
of-any t^ty m amity with the rulers of countries across our 
biorder. But 1 take leave to differ entire^ from such pinions. 
We cannot judge Asiatics as we would Europeans. Tney do 
not understand expeditions conducted for purely scientifio pur¬ 
poses ; and they may be excused for dislilj^g to show all tneir 
resources even to their most valued European friends. 1 can- 
do better than conclude my Paper by a quotation from the 
remarks made by the distinguished President of the Boyal 
Geographical Society;—“ We must complain that our reputa¬ 
tion in the East takes its complexion from our conquests 
and progress in India, the histo^ of which, in broad outline^ 
at least, IS perfectly well-known in China, if not all over Asia. 
How we began by asking for a privilege to trade, a||4* elided by 
annexing provinces, after disastrous wars, is no secret- What-- 
ever explanations or defence we may have to offer as to the 
causes of this inevitable advance from trading factories to 
Empire, we can scarcely expect any Eastern sovereign or people 
to attach much credit to them. We must be content to trade 
and to negotiate, weighted with the heavy burden of distrust 
and suspicion. 


II. The Rmaiom Expedition to the Alai and Pamir.. 

' * . By Egbert Miohell. 

{Bead, January 8th, 1877.] 

The Russian annexation of Ferganah, the patrimony of Baber, 
who was king jof that county in the fifteenth century, known 
also as the late Ehanat of Ehokand, gave occasion to z* series 
of military expeditions gainst the so-c^led unruly elements of 
the population, viz., the !&rghiz. 

. The Kirghiz are a nomad race, who may by courtesy be 
called warlike only in comparison with jthe sedentary Uzbegs. 
The m^ bellicose are the impchaks, another wandering people, 
whose influence, under viziers of that race, seems to have been, 
VOL. XLVII. o 
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on tine ivhole, always paramopit Jn tlsa 
,races number about 300,000 indmdnal8 witbin^.t1^x}imits..#| 
Ferganafa,. the. Kipchahs being located In Hxe 
portion of the Khanate and the Hjrghizrdistiibi^nd both.J|^ 
and south, perhaps two-thirds of their i^r^gate; be|i^ S^^wn 
about the high vallejs and oyer the tame-lands th/C 
extending across the high latitudinal rang^ oven 
Pamir. ■, - ' ^ t;' 

The Kipchahs having been considerably reduced in 
between September, 1874, and January, 1375, .wh^ Maznangan, 
Andijan, A^hd, and other places were almost wholly , butfu^ 
or demolished by shells, while their country was,?^roiig|^y 
ravaged, it became necessary to tame the wandering fKma nl'^,the 
mystic. southern confines of the Ferganah Yalley, wha» Khe 
restless ants, came and went down the valleys of the Alai and 
over the passes to their unknown pasturing grounds beymid, 
paying no heed to the fact that the new authorities lofohed to 
them for humble submission and for Systematic tribute. < Their 
retiring habits, their sulky disposition, their evasiveness^ tl^ir 
rude and extravagant notions of inoffensive independdnoe, mpte 
contrary to all the well-established maxims of military rule and 
regular administration; hence the several expeditions to the 
Aim Mountains in the early part of the present year, when the 
Kirghiz taught some severe lessons m political eoonou^— 
hence also the despatch of the three military columns in July 

to .the uplands of the Alai and Pamir, over which the an^ 
like courses of the nomads serve to facilitate communloMion 
with Kashgar on the east, with Karateghin on tbe wei^,, and 
with the country at the sources of the Oxus, and with Badi^- 
shan, on the sqnth. . 

How and when the Kirghiz first came to occupylhegreat 
table-laud separating Eastern from Western Asia is an un¬ 
ravelled mystery. Their original migration from the Da-Koin^ 
or Upper Yenissei Valley, in the Sayan Mountains, must have 
been effected .in very remote antiquity; and they are probably 
the remnants of the most ancient people in the histoiy of 
Central Asia. According to Chinese authorities, quoted by 
those who have inquired into the origin of this people, they are 
th^emains of the Hagas, mentioned by Chinese cwniclars of 
the fifth century as the relics of a once very numerous tiuiid 
powerful nation, traced back to the second century l^ore 
Christ. In the fifth century we read of them as excellent 
carriers on the Muzart Pass; we read of Kirghiz slaves ill the 
time of the Bomaq Emperor Justinian 11.,* who sent , an 

■ ■ ■■ .. . —.— I . . I , ..i.i ^ ■■-,,, 1 1 II, n 

* (Gibbon’s *Dedind and Fall of the Boaan Kmpiro,VTol. iy. p. 104." 
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^basay'ix> &i3? MbM, ui^er the pnsfect Zemarchns; hut we 
l4to read ^e Sii^hie in the thirteenth century as composing 
^e Tanguiud of Ct^giz-Rhan's gi^t Mongol army of invasion. 
Tm the^ seventeenth centhry' they were found in very diminiehed 
numbeiil in the tJp^r Yenissei Valley by the Busnan Oossacbs, 
wli^‘ drove the reihfdning tribes out of« that country in the 
^locess of’ exacting Yassak?’* Their language is Turk, with 
an admixture ci Person, through cohabitation with Iranians, 
who at ’ one time setBed in this central portion of inner Asia. 
Front this it was coniduded by several Oriental scholars that 
their ' origin was Turk; but Rlaprdth almost established it as a 
f^t^hat they belong to the Indo-Germanic famiW. 

'^e'oountry which the various tribes of these Ejrghiz occupy 
is. a part of mat particular region in Asia which is mast knoWn 
to us, aud which is therefore calculated to arouse the liveliest 
curiosity. 

Until recent times nothing but very vague and confusing 
data and scientific theory helped towards the delineation of the 
country north of the 37th parallel to the 40th, between the 
73rd and 76th degrees of longitude. Spurious accounts of 
travel and travestied facts f had made confusion even worse 
confounded. 

From north to south no known traveller besi(i[l^ Abdul 
Medjid (1861) has ever crossed the Alai aud plateaux, 
excepting pernaps an occasional envoy from Rhokand to Cal¬ 
cutta. On the other hand, fron^ east and west, it was traversed 
in the earhest period' of our era,t in the Middle Ages,§ and'in 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. || In 1838 Lieutenant 
Wood asoencmd to one of the sources of the Oxus on the Great 
Southern Pamir. Colonel Montgomerie’s Mtrzaf%i 1868, crossed 
the Little Pamiri which lies to the south of the Great Pamir 
and Wood’s Lake, on his way from Wakhan to Yarkand. 
Lieutenant Haywa^, in 1868,'was the first to give us the out¬ 
lines Cf its eastern ramparts. Faiz Buksh, in 1870, crossed by 
the ^reat Pamir to Sarikol and Yarkand. * 

The members of Sir Douglas Forsyth’s mission to Yarkand in 
1873 extended their explorations from the east to about-38°5' ir. 
lat., and 71° 5& £. long. The Russian military expedition* of 
1876 firom the north, attained very nearly tiip 30th 

^rallel. ' Tne Russians have now camped on the shores of the 
((^at ^ Raj»-kul Lake; passed by Abi^iul Medjid; they have 

^Tnbataittfors.: * 

t 'TfeZe ' joiimal of Boyal Geographical Society’ for 1866, toI. xxxvi. p. 248 
(rf t^.^'and ielii; 1872,^ Clolone! Yule’s * Notes,’ at pp, 473-480; and SirH. 
BacUrJinson's ‘ Monograph on the Oxus,' pp. 482-512. 

1 H^ni-Seng and BuDg-Ynn, a.d. 518; and Hwon>Tsang, a.d. 644. 

t Hiaj^ Polo, 12t2. II Benedict GoSs, 1602. 
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and from the western side they have di^midfd^ th6" tDK)^tdi£i|^ 
range of stupendous altitude which Hajwaihl in 1809 dhsery^^ 
and laid down from the east, to which the members' 
Tarkand mission coincided with the Bussians in attribnih:^ Ifir 
height far exceeding ^2,000 feet, and which it is no#p^tite]iy 
asserted is a meridional range—the Imaus of Ptolemy’s 
graphy, the Bolor, Belut, or Belur-taghof Humboldt,*^ ' ' 

The name “ Bolor ” is repudiated as obsolete since the set^^ 
teenth century by Sir Henry Bawlinson and by Colonel Yule'jf 
but the range, it would appear, must be re-admitted intp^^b 
orographic system of Asia. 

It was Baron Humboldt’s opinion that the socedled 
Mountains were a connecting link in the meridional system^ 
traceable from Cape Comorin to the Northern Ocean ; but he 
was flve-and-a-half degrees wrong in his reckoning, thro^ng 
his **Bolor’* a couple of degrees west even of Arrowsmith’s 
transverse range, which the latter took from the * * § ApCcryphtd 
Travels ’ recenuy discovered in the Foreign OfSce; 

Humboldt drew his continuous line of mountj^ns from the 
Himalayas to the Thian-Shan, in a direction from S.8.E. to TS(,'S'.ir. 
From the meridian of Yarkand this is indeed the direction of 
. Lieutenant Hayward’s ** Kizyl-Yart Bangeand this is as much 
a watershid between Eastern and Western Turkestan as the 
ridge which the Pundit Manphul has " appropnately termed 
the Pamir range ;”t but the Pundit’s range runs in a direction 
from S.S.W. to n.n.e. ; and taken separately under its distinctive 
name, it might more correctly be said to bound the Pamir 
Steppes t on the south-east, Hayward’s range being dearly their 
eastern limit in the north. 

The name “Kizyl-Yart” does not, however,Appeat* to be 
applicable to Hayward’s “ Meridional Bange,” and would seem 
properly to attach only to a red ridge, and to a pass m the lati¬ 
tudinal Alai Mountains,^ which Fedchenko has (^ed, the 
Trans-Alais; although Captain Trotter also observes tliat thdt Is 
the name by which the range in question is known to thb EaSh- 
garians. 


* Now also moro commonly known under the name of Bam-i-Ihi]da.'traiii^ 
latdd into “roof of the world,” although, taken idiomatically, it might be more 
eorreotly rendered “the crown of the world’s head.'* . 

f'Beport of the Yarkand Mission, 187S,’p. 285. , t w M' 

I Captain Trotter oaUs it the western boundary of the Pamir steppes,. 

§ Mahomed' Emin had previously stated that the Siayl-Ywt itange .Ibaned 
the southern bounda^ of the Alai Volley. *Bketoh of the Herein CQ^iy pf 

Tnrkish China;’ Sir Bobert Montgomerie’s ’Beport «n the Trade and;Betodn»s 
of the Counties on the North-West Boundary of British lhdi&*< . 
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iThe jPamirt'^ what 19 known of it^ is so folly deseribsd in the 
^jBeport of thal^arkai^ Mission/ and in Colonel Gbxdon’s book, 
that X need iK>t redaintulate^here, .and cjiiite enough may be 
gathered^ to throw more light on the subject from ^e Busman 
ac^unt which follows. The Pamiri the !l§am-i*Dania, or -^Boof 
of the World/* a plateau of 8000 to 10,00Q feet altitude* inteis 
a^t^ by large yalleys and* crowned with mountain-rangesi 
attaining, hei^te ^ ^,000 and 26|000 feet, and perhaps even 
moro, alk> occurs in the illustration of Ptolemy’s Gec^raphy. 
It wtt9 his country of the Combdsef to which the approach was 

4pat;remt^e Boman period shown to be only from the north. 

The dry mist noticeable on the elevated Alai and Pamir 
^le*land% and alluded to in the Paper which will now follow, 
is a peculiar phenomenon which has never been pix^terly 
elucidated^ I have heard it explained as attributable to a 
peculiar electric condition of the atmosphere, in which &e dis“ 
integnsted particles of sand-dust are drawn upwards during a 
d^d stillness of the air until the attraction ceases, when toe 
mist ‘ clears by the dust falling and covering the suiface of toe 
ei^rth as with a carpet. It is mentioned by the Busso-Greek 
BUnibeg who, when in Yarkand in 1795, observed in te^rd 
to it: ** Throug[hout almost the entire'autumn the sky here is 
clouded. An inexplicable dust, brought no one knows where* 
firom, fedls like ram, and makes this season very gloomy. It 
very frequently happens,” Banibeg continues to sav, *Hhat, 
owing to heavy moisture, the air is filled with reddish insects, 
which are called Kcvhit. It is very seldom that those who are 
bitten by it escape death. When the said dust falls instead of 
rain the inhabitants know that the year to follow will brin^ 
abundant harvests; but should ordinary rain fall} then it is 
tfdsen as a^ sign that the next year will be very unproductive; 
and on such occasions certain customary prayers are said. The 
said dust descends in such density that even the sun’s rays can¬ 
not penetrate it, and this sometimes continues seven or eight 
day^^ This dust is so fine that it penetra^ through the finest 
i^rture.” | 

The following reports of thq recent Bussian expedition were 
written by Captain Kostenko, geographer to the detach¬ 
ment:—r 

—...._ 

Tlid Baim>i-DQnia is 11-13,000. 

t Oomedorr Mota&a Beno. ViAi lithograpbid copy of Map to iUnstrato 
Ptolemy'B/^;lGtearaafiiiioal N^otioiiB, by Arnold Bnckuok, Borne, 1473, and 
Grigoxm's^Bastoiin Turkestan* (Bussian annotated edition of Bitter's 'Erdkonde*), 
paxtii'p.SD, 1373. , 

, 4-'2tn^t^baps, the jnsralenoe these mists tbat gave rise to the ernpreadon 
**.C3iUBerian darkness,** And Scythia warandently callra Oimmerian.—JBsAncB** 
HtmAatm, > > 
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The Alai JSiiepedifion, led ly M€^*ChniercA 

fine Troo^e in, the Fergahah Megion, 187il* 

1.—General Kaufmann, commanding tfie forces i& 'jhirlseitAn* 
ordered Major-General SkoWef to organise a detachment wai^« 
under his own command; should advance to the Alai; and 
inarch into the very heart of the summer pasti^res of the 
Kirghiz; and so demonstrate the feasibility ‘of coercing the 
nomads. The detachment was.divided into three ccdumns; 
the TJtch-Kurgan, Osh, and Gulsha columns; which we:^ to 
proceed by separate routes and form a junction on ^e Ala4 

While pursuing a miUtary administrative olnec^ the expe¬ 
ditionary force at the same time served scientific aims, since it 
visited countries into which the foot pf an educated European 
had never before penetrated. We know that the Alai ahuts 
immediately on the Pamir, one of the least known parts of l^he 
world, and a feature of the greatest interest to every pnlightoied 
man, as to every geographer. In view of this, the expedition 
was furnished wim a military topographical par^ of eight 
persons. 

The astronomical and barometrical labours were entrusted 
to the geodesist, A. Bonsdoif. Mr. W. Oshonin was chwged 
with the natural history department, and I was commissioned 
to study the geography and statistics of the region. 

On reaching Perganah, Messrs. Oshonin and Bonsdorf, as well 
as myself, were ordered to proceed to Gulsha, where we were to 
attach ourselves to the column which was to be headed by tlm 
commander of the expedition in person. This column was to 
take the majn caravan road passing from Ferganah to Kashgar, 
over the Terek-Pavan. 

We arrived at Gulsha ou the 18th (80th) July, finding that 
the column had already marched out towards Eizyl-^urgan. 

Gulsha is the Bussian most "advanced outpost in Ueniral 
Asia. In the ^Gulsha Valley, as throughout tne .whole of the 
mountaiuous zone of Ferganah, the rains are as frequent as 
winds. Snow falls thickly here in the winter, and the £co^ are 
sometimes severe. * 

The Gulsha river is in Hood m the month of Jo^e^ 
spr^s very widely, and there is no passage across it. Omi* 
narily, the principal arm of the Gulsha is about 10 fathoms 
wide, and it may be cros^d, though with some difficulty; 'thdlce 
is a wooden bridge thrown over it to ease the 

, , , „ , -— .. ‘ . . ... — . . I M . 

* Hkimfllaicd from Captain Eosten^’s oomnuinioatiQW to the 'iRialida BvMni. 
No. 206. No. 211. No. 220, No. 285, No. 289, No. 2i4. and No, 250 ibr 
Oetobei^, and Novembef, 1876. 





Kotwithstuiding the wildness of tbo anrrounding country,, 
imd the Motion Khc pl^ from the populated 
is, in politictd and. JidministrativO Eeipect% a Tmy important 
point Ihe ^Eaia-Sargliiz sow their wheat and barley all 
a^oimd (^hiia, and take up their quarters in its yiejuity for 

' ’'5)he Ibted of the Gdlsha rivOr is 4100 feet above sea-level. ‘ 
stafthd mp the Gnlsha valley on the 19th ^Ist) July 
tt$(h *a^ csontoy Ck)s8acks, expecting at Sizyl-Kui^an to 
join &e' oolUm which was advancing to the Bash (Upper) 
Alai. « 

l%te road passed along the right bank of the river, oh^er the 
slopes of thehilla Occasionally it ran along ledges, of sufficient 
Itreadth, however, to be free from danger, excepting one-place, 
Where, owing to a landslip, the horses had to tread oarefully. 

MajoivGrenmul* Skobelef, in command of the e^epedition, 
joined thO Gulsha column on the 25th July f6th August) and 
on the following day the troops advanced to tne^ Alai. 

The column Was composed of two companies of infantry, 
one division of mounted rifles, one ** sotnia’^ of Cossacks, with 
two mountain guns, a rocket company, and a company of 


sappers. 

jtme road trended up the Gulsha defile, which was very much 
compiressed by the moantaius, and which was only in parts 
covered with a deposit of soil brought down Irom the mountoins, 
and; giving birth here and there to a little verdure. Solitary 
spedbUmis of the arehat or Junipermpseudo-sabimtis wore dbserv- 
aole on tEe mountain tops and in the hollows, whilst rows of 
tall pO|flars, of wiHows, bramble bushes, &c., ornamented the 
defile below, firi^ng the boisterous and roaring torrent. 

From Kizybl&Tgan the road continued to zigzag for the 
moslb pert aloug the high mountain ledges, and might nave had 
charma for those who were fpnd of excitement. The frail, 
tremblihg bridges, suspended over the precipices, occae^ned no 
small trepidation, although the men and horses passed in single- 
file, andut a respectfiil (ustance one from the other. h 
Witoin 8 versts of Eizyl-Knrgan the detachment passed 
a place called Tangi-Aryk, where, three months previously, 
6l^eral l^belUf Had a serious engagement with ^the Kara* 

* Fpr'un mdeEt of 8 versts from the bridge the troops had to 
uveS^'irOi^ and along mountafri sides, losing, however, 
only one pM^rse, whidb tumbled down a precroioe. ^ 

'Within 7 versts of Sofl-Knrgan, the .valley of the Gnlsha, 
w!ldU^<^hBl4 the, ^4 ^^uus through meadows, or ‘ between 
bdhld^m, aAa pSs^ by copses of taO poplars, in one of which, 
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within 2 versts of Sofi>Knrgan, the detachmeBt for 

^ night} after a march of 20 vezstS} nt Knlanka-Tagai. 

t 

2,—On the 28th July (9th August), the detachment con? 
tinned its march to the 4lai, marchi^ all the way through 
a wide defile, and encountering no difiSnilties, the 'only draw- 
hacks being the constant fords over the Gulsha. 

At first the water in the main channel was up to the num’s 
waists, but further on it was less deep. The Gulsha w^s 
perceptibly smaller above the •confluence of the Terek-Su, 
streaming down from tlie Terek-Bavan. 

At Son-Kurgan, a former Kokand fort, 2 versts from Eulanka- 
Tugai, the road diverges to the Terek-Davan (pass). The 
mountains which skirt the Gulsha defile begin to lose in 
height from Sofi-Kurgan, although the bottom of the valley 
visibly rises, and at each step one is led to expect an open 
country and a view of the Alai plateau. 

The formation of the mountains becomes somewhat different. 
Clay, principally red, and mixed uith pebbles, becomes Ae 
leading element. The slopes are covered with a/i^ha, which 
increases in abundance as the ground rises. In the South 
Kokand mountains the lowest limit of the atcha is at an eleva¬ 
tion of 5000 feet, and the uppermost limit occurs at 10,000 
feet heightsi 

Although the areUa reminds one at a distance of the fir, yet it 
does not attain the size of the latter, and the areha fore^ of 
Central Asia bear but a faint resemblance to our European 
woods. 

The defile through which the detachment marched resounded 
with the Voices of numerous birds, the greatest interest being 
awedrened by the call of a certain mountain snipe {Ibidorhynchm 
Strutherm, Gray), which is found in the Himalayas and Thian 
Shan. 

Among quadrupeds along this line of march, the menaot waa 
observed almost at every step. 

Towards the end of the first march tlie detachment emerged 
from the Gulsha defile, and crossed a small monntmn range of 
soft clay (Kizyl-Kurt, red rang^, and halted for the night at d^e 
foot of it, by the margin of the Gulsha galley, to which ifie 
road jkgain led. The camp was pitched in a picturesq^ue spot,' 
after a march 'of 28 versts. ^ 

(hoi the 29th July GOth August), the main force struck its, 
camp <m the Kizyl-Kurt, and followed l^rmce Wjtgeustein^S 
^ug column to the Archat defile, 

A stream rfins througli the defile, which finaUj fsUs into tba^ 
Gulsha. 
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l!liis ioimd to be the most pictoTei^oe of' 

all tbe glens in tbe ^btb Kokand Mountains; and it may be 
bere observed that the mountains aid valleys of the Sexniie- 
tcb^sk iegien are ii^mparabl^ more varied and znoie beautifql 
than t^ose of the oountrv now m que^ion. , 

Besides the arciU, the Amhatil dedle was decorated with 
meadow<*stvoet,and mountain-ash, with a sprinkling of birob, 
and with vairiotis hinds of brushwood. 

The first 8 versts of road .we|;e found easy, after which came 
the pass ov^r the Archat mountains,* a continuation of the Alais. 
Thm. ran^ is exceedingly steep; tbe crest of the pass is only 
verst ^m the foot of the mountains and 1500 feet above 
it. According to barometrical measurement, the ahscfiute 
height of . the pass is 10,800 feet. The peaks on either side, 
by : measurement with tlie sextant, attain 18,000 feet. The. 
path tip to the pass is very winding. of the horses 

their footing, and tumbled down the precipices, but their paeks 
were nearly all recovered.t 

The Taldvk Pass, further west, over which the Gulsha 
column should have gone, according to the o;^ginal plan, is 
considerably less steep, and may, therefore, be more easily 
adapted for a carriage-road. The detachment was obliged to 
follow in the wake of Prince Witgenstein. 

A magnificent panorama opens to the view from the top of 
the pass. In the foreground is the Alai plateau, beyond it 
rises the Trans-Alai mountain range, screening from sight the 
least known portion of the Pamir. 

The valley, or rather the high table-land of the Kizyl-Su 
river, which Wretched out before us, was skirted on the souths 
by a grand mountain chain, snow-capped througbonf its entire 
extent. Almost immediately opposite the pass rose the peak 
which the late Mr. Fedchenko called Kaufmann Peak, in honour 
of the Gkivemorgeneral of Turkestan. 

The descent from Arehat Pass to the Kizyl-Su Yalley is only 
about 9 versts |[6 miles^ long. A rivulet runs parallel: with the 
defile through \fhich lies the descent, and the slopes on both 
sidel are completely bare, while on the other hand the bottom, 
and the pid^ df. tbe yalley are carpeted with a tall, thiok, and 
succm^t ^ss vane^ted with fiowers. 

The^KizylESo flows near the foot of tbe descent The .riyer 
winds in a broa4 bed measuring one veist across, and divided 
mtd];^vdi^', At this tune of tbe year tbe depth of 
water to . the xhaih channel is about; 28 inches. The water is 


ittaa pMiwbly wIuoIl it known to nt at "SharL" 
t Priim WUigimalem tmreiiMd thit pats by nigbt withoni any accident. 
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red firom tbe clay which Ibms the bed^'Mit it ikes a 

good taste aod is potaUa ^ ’ * * 

After fording the rivei* the detaehment’.'prboesded across 
the Alai steppe, which wes thickly covered with Isa^ther- 
grass and "kipetz,” whidh latter, as food‘lfor 'hot8es,*iS very 
notirishing. Jn nmaroos traces sbonved that Ihm herds of cttttle 
had passM, but no living creature was observame fbr a o6iuddevi' 
able distance around. ’ 

Orossing some narrow, dry trpnghs, the detachmeoit caui^ to 
a'hslt for the night, at a distance of versts from the 
Su, on &e hank of a small river called the Kitohkenc^Sisyl^'Sa^ 
which is ^80 red in colour. The elevation of the' greand is 
93d0 feet. It was a very cold night; the thermometmfilll below 
the*freezing-point, and a hoar frost lay on the ground.^ When 
the sun rose, the thermometer rose rapidly with it, and by mid¬ 
day the air was quite warm.* ,» s 

On the 11th of August (N. S.) the detachment marcdied in a 
south-easterly direction, to the base of the 1^»<Alai range, 
where Prince Witgenstein’s flying column was already occupy¬ 
ing a p^ition. t 

The intervening country is an undulating valley, perceptibly 
raised towards the Trans-Alai Mountains. Narrow farrows, void 
of water, 4nter8ect it in various directions. Numereus kinds of 
mushroom^, with the champignonj are found in the succu¬ 
lent grass, and those are very rare in central Asia# for they do 
not (^tain either in the Kirghiz steppe or in the Kii^l-Kum, 
nor are they found in any of the other.steppes of Turkestan. 

This days march was one of 12 versts (8 mi^) $ ctmse- 
^uently the breadth of the Alai Plain, in the section tniversed, 
is 17 versts (11|- miles). The next night halt was In the suV 
alpine zone of the Trans-Alais, where the d^ac^ment oamped 
WJth Prince Witgenstein’s column. » 

Here Qeueral Skobelef received the elders of tihe Alai- 
Ki^hiz. 

On the 3(lth July (11th August) PHnce Wit^mstem was 
despatched in advance. His mounted infantry returned into 
camp, at 11 a.m. on the Ist (18th) August, fitom position'on* 

Karakul Lake, the prince, mth SO horsemen, Jiving proceeded ' 
still farther. ^ ^ m ^ (> 

I'lie officers who came back stated that the plateku ^ the 
Ehra-Kul was so mucb> above sealevel that many of the meh' 
bled from the nose, while several of them fa in ted hwsy* ' c 
From tile position at the base of the TranS'iAl^ mugellijs 
troop of mounted infantry had marched about 2? vents (IS 

... "" • ‘ '' ' . . . . . .. i i . m i n il I ii to i.i. .. w a 

* Warn enoiigk ftr the ofltom to ntda only their Bnm ftnka 
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mikte)) to ibo wteaiwit of the pm» There is a ssmU lake 
beyond the range, oadled Kizyl-K^ whieh iswobahly the 
scmree df the Kh^hl>c«ia» an afflu^t of the Ke^hgaivDaria. 
The locality is sier^ thesniiiace beii^ either aaUwa or tand^ 
in sozne places drifting, in others *&in. Not a single live 
oreaitiire mm eneeontered on the way. A soattering gigantic 
h(»»a of the aikkam* (Ovia Poh) was the only eviaence of life 
along this line of oonnt^. 

Aner dossing a second range of no great altitude, the detadi- 
meat came in ^ht of a large l^e, the Kara-Kul, lying within 
66 versts (43 ames) of the morthem base of the Trans-Alai 
Mountains. The plateau is surrounded by high, snowy moun¬ 
tains. The water of the lake was asure; an iuand was observ¬ 
able in the middle. The bottom was found to be muddy; the 
surface was slightly frozen. A river issues from it in an easterly 
direction, towi^s Kashgar, which, according to the guides, was 
only a leisure^ ride of six days distant. The flying column 
found neith^ fodder nor fuel. Generally speaking, &e track 
pursued mi the Pamir is said to wear an aspect of the most 
extreme sterility and desolatencss, giving evidence of a most 
rigorous dimate. 

3.—General Skobelef quipped a mounted division .of rifles, 
which he despatched to Prince Witgenstem, who was on the 
Kara-Kul Laxe. It was suggested that I should accompany 
this flyi^ eolumn, which started an hour after the issue of the 
order, lenten took provisions for six days) and I provided 
myaslf with only the strictest necessaries, such as warm clothing, 
barley for my horses, and a supply of provisions. 

We marcked out of camp at 9 p.m., when it was {litch-dark, 
imwee^ug slowly^ and carefully, and principally trusting to the 
instinct of the horses to pass safely over the broken ground, 
and* althong^ the ihirows were not deep, their margins were 
like those of Assures, and the ground was also riddled by 
marmota A 4even versts’ ride over the Alai plateau brought 
our troop to the Kizyl-Yart defile in the Trans-Alai Mountains, 
which ia formed by a stream of the same nameaflowing in 
sevcnil bnmchea through the southern portions of the defile* 
in a stuoc^ bed, so &ckly studded with boiilutsAi* the 
horses hsd 40 %ead with great circumspection. Turning to the 
left along an fluent of the main stmam* and proceeding up 
the second or ^ upper portion of the defile, the obstruction 
caused by the^ Iwulders was found to be stiU greater. Foritu- 

* is tba tbmaiA; Hba male la celled gaUQs, <v ghu^a, aoemding tif 
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JMrtely, however, the moon had risen Wore the troop h^ 
died into this rock-strewn vallej. These st^es are the mahr 
impediments along this route, and over the ,!Ki^l-Yar#'^aiB, 
The top of the pass is 25 versts (17 miles) from the month of 
the denle. The road may be easily made Oyailable fw wheeled 
(^riages by removing the stones which block np the bed pf the 
river and cover the mountain slopes. The defile is pa^cn- 
lufly wild and desolate near the pass, the summit <a which 
is at an elevation of 11,700 feet. From the stimmifc bf 
the pass * a view is obtained of the Pamir, generally, atid in 
particular of the Pamir EAarfos/ii (of the harej, in the. sonth^ 
portion of which lies Kara-Kul Lake. A mhsii of, hath 
mountains, snow-capped and otherwise, stretching lu vaj^ns 
directions, also open to the view, and these seem to be 
intersected by more or less wide valleys and gorges as dent^ed 
of vegetation as the mountains themselves. The descent fiofn 
the is easy and convenient, and is only 2 versts long 
when it breaks on the wide bed of a mountain stream callra 
K^oU'^Bai (dry bed), by the Kara>Kirgbiz. Notwithstanding 
this appellation, a stream runs here in^ dir^tion imuth from 
north. From the side of the Pamir the foot of the pass is on 
an elevation of 11,000 feet. The lengthy and wide bed of the 
Kurun-S§i merges into tlie very long Zak valley, which extends 
from east to west. 

The valley widens to an extent of two versts. Througl^nt 
its entire extent the bottom of the valleyis covered either with 
boulders or with ^nd, friable and firm. The series of monn^ams 
enclosing the valley do not attain the height of perpetual mow ; 
they are bare and rocky, and being composed of argillaoeoils 
sandstpn^ uire wholly covered with detritm. At light angles 
with this valley the mountains are broken by tran^erse 
valleys. Through the break in these mountains (12,000; to 
13,000 feet) snow-capped mountains are visible to right 
left. The valley extends 20 versts (13 miles) gradually rimig 
to tho ea^, tenninating in low ridges of conglomerate. Here 
an elevation of 11,700 feet is attained. From the. summit of 
this pass, t^e descent is into the hollow of the Kara-Kid Lake, 
and the eye takes in the wide basin of the lake encircled by 
mountains. These mountains are mostly snow-capped, especially 
thG.3e on^ the east, and it is only on the west aud north sidOs that 
a break in the snow-line is observable. Bie aspect of hollow, 

with the large azure lake and its elevated island^, is very grand. 


* Odifi tombB of two KarB-Kii)g'h{z isuots aro noticeable on ibc enim pn lt , tbc 
largert of which ie onuunontcd wi^'tho home of ranos and of arldiaraii, wtlh 

h^ly ^seto l^WOfert riahte on each side of the pap, 
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After.i^ gnidmJ ;descent of 12 vej^s (8 mile?) we.oame to a 
fijisht Qtikllio bank of a small stream into 

tko lake at a dmtanoe of. 2 irersts from its mouth. 

On tke follo^ng d^, August 3rd (l$tli), 1 undertook m 
expedition to the i^aitd, A considerable portion Of the' lake is 
oooiroied by islan^ and necks of land hairing the appearance 
of anigh longitudinal ridge'intersecting the lake from north 
to: sputh. l?he largest of tne islands adjoins to the north shore, 
beii^ connected with it by a narrow neck of land, like a bri^e, 
about 250 &thoms long, and* about 10 fathoms wide. 
neck is considerably raised, being fomied of a sand deposit 
berought by the {^vailing north wind. The island is 8 versts 
long ky ^ versts wide, and consists of sand hillocks covered * 
with fragments of mica*8chist like flattened skulls. Large 
mas^e? ofthis schist project here and there from the tops of 
luUocks, being set up almost vertically. The hillocks rise 
about 600 feet or 700 feet above the lake. So that both sides of 
the lake are visible from their tops. The surface of the islahd 
is. sterile, which rendmrs it quite unfit for habitation by man ; 
yet men aod beasts eyidently frequent it, for I discerned the 
traces of men and homes, and a fresh hare-track* A great 
quantity of antlers of the Ovis Poii or arkhara, with the skulls 
of those animals, lay scattered about. I counted eight j^irs. The 
narrow strips of low land projecting into the lake were in parts 
covered vmh verdure; from the quantity of feathers about, 
large flights of birds, such as wild geese and ducks, as well as 
gulls, evidently alight here. 

. The dimensions of the island seem to be increasing, for. there 
would h) have been lakes and bays over some of the low 

lai:^. The. surface of these depressions is now cover^ with 
magnesium, which the sand has not yet had time to cover, and 
whichglistens painMly to the eyes, like snow. A rude piercing 
wind, mows dmly from the north, beginning at 2 or 3 p.ii;. 
t never experienced more violent gusts. The hard sandstone 
exposed to the wind is strongly affected hj it.. Some of the 
rod^.are perfectly drilled. In spite of the violent gusts of wind, 
1 asii^ndejfl to the top of the highest elevation, and was well 
rewarded for my pains. A magnificent scene opened to the view. 
3^e,nipimtoia circle seemed to spring directly &pm out of the 
water, proudly looking at its own reflection in the glassy lake 
whose blue watete lave the feet of the heights. In a direction 
4ue spui^, and in prolongation of the islknd upon which I stood, 
there stretched a mgh sand ridge, separated from the island by 
a strait 1 verst wide and 5 versts in length. This ridge was at 
one .time; an island, but is now a promontory. It appeared to 
me that I vftm in the centre of a gigantic crater fmed with 
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water. The snow-^vrea^ of tins ei»ter uteomplate mdy 
at one p<^t $ bnt^s luatiu waa stecle nmotmliiffi range 

in the oack<^round. 

^ Dtuingibe 3rd ’^I5th)^^tii ^|6th), «ltlLX17th)»<n I and 

Uolonei Lebedefyof theOprps of Topoe^pheia, rajadean explo¬ 
ration of the lake on l^ee sid^, (Lionel Lebedef «ftafcing 
a plan of the entire lake, and detormining i&e fwntbera 
nnexplored portion by means of noteheo,^ ^e oop%iimtion of 
the lake iwos in this wise laid down. Bmng iMvioed by tile 
aboTe-mentioned ridge, the lake consists of two sheets Of watm* 
easteto and western, connected by means of the strait .already 
alluded to. The length of the lake is 22 versts (&cm. hoctb to 
south), and the breadth; along a line passing through the strait, 
is 17 versts (from east to west). 

The lake hw not a single outlet,* but, on the other hand, it 
receives several streams issuing from the mountain^ all of 
which are fordable. The lake had evidently extendi some 
way up the flats through which these rivers run, and in some 
places the mai^iu of the lake is 10 versts from the basra of the 
mountains, as on the eastern side, while in some this is 
reduced to 6, 4, and 2 versts. On the western s^e the moun¬ 
tains rise from the water’s edge, projecting into the lake in 
the shape^bf canes. Owing to this, one Iim to ascend and descend 
the spuiw, on the western side, in order to pass round the lake. 
The approach to the lake is easy; thU sojl is sandy. The water 
is exceedingly cool and clear, even when agitated. To the 
taste it is somewhat bitter, so that, when tiursty, horses can 
very well drink it. There are fish in the lake, and I saw many 
little ones in the shallows. The great number of water-fowl 
skimming fhe surface also proves the presence of fltii in the 
wator.^ ■ 

The flat beach along the courses of the tributaiy streams is 
covered by a thin but nourishing grass, which affords sufficient 
if not abundant food for beasts. 

It is this grass that gi^ves pasturage to thu, herds of the 
nomads who from time to time visit the lake. Aecoatling to the 
natives attached to the column, some of the Itchkil^os, Nai- 
mans, and Taiti tribes of Kara-Eirghiz camp here. But duriug 
our stay on thelshoresof Kara-Kul we 4id not see a single soi^ 


* Kora-Kttl Lake, and, genctally epealdng, the portion of ^s PlHiiir 
now been travened, are auumg the least known portions of this VorlA In selw* 
enm> to the Kara-Kul tliere have been only suimiBes. (ki Petermann'a escheat 
inS|i, attached to * Fedcliooko’g Travels,' Kara-Kul is Abwii as ghdrw an 
outlet into the Koaihgar-Datia, f.e., to the cast Colonel Ynle inndtiieB tolite mtiief 
that it has an outlet to th^ Oxus, to the west There ate geogiaphKVa who 
«ap{^ that the Koro-Kul has two outlets, one east and the' other vest The 
resmt of uy ex^oiation shows that neither of these three apeetdations is correct 
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. XMuiai^^^ daf tly jmr mia ha% boi at oi^t the ther^^mat^ 
fdljto ‘^e were mlb^edlby: t^e naUT» vl^ 

ac(^ia^ai4ad.iis rained very raldyib tbe hollow of l^ata* 
Kid Ux:6^ i^^UesLll^OOO feet aWe sea-ley^el. Inthi^siuii^e^ 
time rmn generally restdyea Jteelf into snow p^ete.. In ilia 
winter, ^hOi enow which itdls is generally swept awny Ky the 
strong winds.. • . \ 

vda an ialmesting particular in reference to this lake, X will 
<nte native teiE^mony to the effect that once a week, oh Fxidam 
the level of the lake rises. This is not an impossibility, and 1. 
had an opportunity of verifying the statement on the KamrKul, 
for. the river W which we camp^ rapidly filled on' Thursday 
night, and on the following morning it was swollen twice again 
as much asit swelled on any other day. 

4.—^ no order had been received to return to the Alai, 1 was 
audiorised by Prince Witgenstein to lead an exploring party to 
Lake Kiang-Kul,* in the &ry-Kol district, towards the Kasli^r, 
boundary. The situation of the lake and of the district was in a 
measure known to the Prince from the accounts of a native who 
happened at the time to be with the main column, so that 1 was 
obliged to go on without a guide. Provisions were taken £ot 
three, days. Our little party started on the 6th (18th) Aii^ust, 
at 10 - marching along the eastern . margin of Ijake 
Kara^KuL 

.. The road passed over a wide plain between the margin of the 
lake and the base of Ihe snowy range bordering the ^lahe. This 
plain was from 5 to 6 virsts wide, but contracted at one pbint to 
only, 2 versts. 

The surfioe, for the most part, is friable, sandy (&om a saline 
admixture), imd closer to the mountains it is of a sandstone 
fmmation, or pimply rocky. A great number o( little lakes, or 
lagoons, separated from the big lake by strips of land differing 
from Uie soil of the beach, confirm the belief in ^e rapid ess- 
siccation of the Eara-KuL Having marched 24 versts (16 miles), 
and, crossed several mountain streams running into Ihe Kara- 
KuJ, we halted for the m'ght in the mouth of a defile/emitting 
one of these streams. 

(ki the 7iK(19th) August, we kept to the pUuii for 4 versts 
further,; and then turned mto Alarbaitul (speckled mare) defile. 


* Siang^ or B<mg, is a goat cf the fine woolly Bpecres. Tho Bang Is, aoooidiog 
to Cohmd Gotdaa, the (aee * Boot of the World/ p. Y.J 
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The route lay upwaxids along the hed the 'rivulet^ which in 
some places ran undermond* The defik, s^ttered with more 
or less big boulders, had an even ascent, but th^ krther we went 
the more steep was the rise. At a distance od ^ Taists (dWrfle^ 
from the entrance into, the defile we attaked the summit 
of the pass, which is 12,000 feet The xpountmn Sidea ef the 
defile, as well ai the pt^, are-composed of soft aubstaaces, 
covered in every part with fragments of sahist^ Baring the 
ascent we saw hares, and on the crest of the hekht adjouring 
the top of the pass we observed a herd, eight head, of wild 
goats. We also saw eagles and crows. The view h»in the 
top of the pass was similar to that from the summit, of the 
Kusyl-Yait. 

A steep ascent of 5 versts brought us down into the . valley of 
the ChonoSu Eiver, at the point of the confluence of ifa affluent, 
the Uz-b§l-Su. 

The wide (2 or 3 vemsts) vall^ of the Ch<m-Su,* extends 
from south-east to north-west. The valley of the Uz>bel-Su, 
the right affluent of the Cbon-Su, opens into the nuun valley at 
an obtuse angle within 20 versts (13^ miles) of the efflux of the 
Ohon-«u; so that the low'er course of the latter is at the same 
time a continuation of the Uz-bel-Su. Lower down, the Chon- 
Su turns abruptly, and falls into the Kara-Kul at its sontbrnm 
extromiA% 

After halting at the point of the confluence of the Uz-bel-Su 
and Obou-Su, we followed up the course of 4;he first-named, 
going due east. Having the character of all mountain streams, 
tliis; rivulet runs a course of about 31 versts ( 20 | miles) without 
any deviation from its original direction. In its lower course 
it IS very much confined by mountains ^f no great height, which 
are composed of red clay and conglomerate, the road, being ob¬ 
structed by boulders and stones; further on, however, the vuley 
opens out to widths of 2 or 3 versts, with a flat smootJi surface, 
gradually ascending eastwards. The mountain clmins -to right 
and left rise 19 2000 and 3000 feet above the vall^; those, how¬ 
ever, on the left or south side being the more elevated, attawiing 
to 15,000 and 16,000 feet above the level of the sgsl, and so rising 
beyond the snow-line. The mountainB are composed ol vSpn 
formations, covered with fragments of schist, which glh^ter in the 
sun* The declivities are bare and sterile, as Is also the suriaoe 
of the TJz-bel-Su Valley. Small patches of grass, in some places 
very succulent and feeding, occur only on me banl^ of the Uz- 
bel-Su, and alo^ the little streams pouring down frbm the 
mountaius. It is this verdure which enables we nomads to feed 


* Meouing **blg river ** in the ^leot of tilie Kara-Sii:g^ 
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tibeir cattle, tuad we saw traces of their passage all the way up 
this rivulet: indeed, we mostly advanced along a beaten path, 
which must be taken to represent the high road fi'om the Alai 
by Eara-Kul to Bary-Eol and to the Kash^gar confines. 

The mountain ranges on either side of the Us&*bel>Su Valley 
unite at the sources of that river, and so form the Uz-bel Pass, 
separating the basin of the Kara-Eul from that of the Sary-Kcd^ 
and generally speaking from, the rivers forming the Tarim*Gk>l. 

Two magnificent views are obtained from the summit of tJz- 
bei Pass (12,600 feet above sea-level); one towards the west, 
with the entire^ valley of the Uz-bel-Su clearly defined, and of 
the lower course of the Otion>Su, terminating with a snow-capped 
range of 16,000 to 18,000 feet height, and closed as % a 
crenellated walh 

In front, towards the east, lies the valley of one of the sources 
of the Kashgar-Daria. This high valley, like the one we had 
just traversed, is also skirted by mountains of no great height; 
those on the right or south side being again higher than those 
on the left, and in some parts capped with snow. This valley, 
a long way ahead, seems barred by a grand mountain range, 
rising considerably above the snow limit. This is doubtless the 
range which is mentioned by Colonel Yule, in his sketch of the 
geography and history of the sources of the Amu*Paria, and 
which forms the eastern boundary of tho Pami:^lateau, dividing 
i/t from Eastern Turkestan. Referring to Mr. Hayward, Colonel 
Ynle says that the peaks of this range attain 20,000 to 21,000 
feet. It appeared to me that the range was much hi^er than 
this would imply, and that the peaks rise to about 25,000 or 
26,000 feet.* The distance from Uz-bel Pass to this mountain 
range is about 80 versts (53^ miles). Beyond it lies Kashgar 
^ versts (40 miles) farther. My view of this high, snow-capped 
range settles one of the most important questions relating to the 
geography of Central Asia, that is, the question of the existence 
of a meridional range laid down by Humboldt, and named by 
him the Bolor Mountains. In recef t times Russian travellers 
—Messrs. Severtsoff and Fedchenko .rst, and then Englishmen— 
denied the existence of the abov^ mentioned mountain chain, 
arguing that the Thian*Shan and Himalayan systems combined 
to form the block which Humboldt took for a meridionfd range. 
It was the opinion of the above-mentioned scientific dxplonrers, 


* The late Mr. Fedchenko disputed the existence of a meridional range on the 
east side of the Pamir. He said that Mr. Hayward had simply taken the abrupt 
side of the Pamir far a transverse mountain rangp, having seen it from the 
Kashgar side in the month of March, when it was covered with snow. 1 saw this 
range ftom the opposite side, on the 7th (18th) of August, and it impressed me 
with its graadenr.— Koaienko. 
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that the connection of the two gigantic monntain q^stems was 
means of a series of ranges mai^ extending fiiom east to 
west Fedchenko, who Tisited the forganah Ymley> the Alai 
Mountains^ and the Alai plateau in 1871, came to the conclusion 
that the constrnction of the Pamir wa4 similar to tiiat of the 
tracts which he had seen, f.s.,that it was composed of latitudinal 
valleys, skirted by mountains runnihg parallel, and he iKTsitively 
disputed the existence of meridional ranges. We shall see, by 
ana by, that the construction of the Pamir is .quite of another 
kind, and the meridional range bounding the Pamir on the east 
1 saw with my own eyes from the summit of the Uz-bel Pass. 
The discovery of this range is, at all events, an important acqm- 
sition to geographical science. It would be proper to give tins 
range the name of " Constantine,” in honour of the august 
pation of geographical science in liussia. 

It was asaertained, by inquiry, that the distance from Uis-bel 
Pass to'the small lake of Hiang-Kiil was held to be 3 tash 
(24 versts =1G miles), and from the latter to Sary-Kol, tash 
(12 versts=8 miles). The name Sary-Kol,* meaning yellow 
hand, is conferred on a locality iuclnding a valley and a river. 
Natives assert that the valley is occupied by a considerable 
number of nomads^^ The stream }K)urmg down eastwards from 
Us^bel Pas|i fulls in with another ut the foot of the pass, forming 
a tolerably large river, which is said to flow througn Biang-Km 
Lake, ana to run thence into the Kashgar dominions under the 
name of Sary-KoI. This, however, requires further confirmation. 
Strongly as I desired to push on to Sary-Kol, I could not do so 
for luck of provisions. After spending the night at the foot of 
the Uz-bel Pass on the other side at the outflow of the Kashgar 
Kiver, I resolved on the next day to fetnm to Kara-Knl. 

On the 8th (Kith) of August we recrossed Uz-bel Pass and 
halted at the sources of tlie Uz-bel-Su, where Mr. Bonsdorf, 
the geodesist, determined an astronomical point. 

In reference to the puss, I have to observe that, although 
it is high, it is easy of ascent. It has the appearance of having 
been hewn out, and presents no difficulty either up or down. 
One might cross it in a carriage. It is compoasd of red day, 
covered with pebble-stones, h'rom the bases to the top the 
height is 1000 feet. The adjoining peaks reach an elevation of 
14,000 feet, so that they rise only 1500 feet above the summit 
of the p ass. Small streaks of snow lie on the peaks. I may 
generwlly remark that, throughout the extent of territory whiim 
1 traversed, the snow-line on the north is at 14:,000 fset* and at 
16,000 to 16,000 feet on the south. 

• “ Head of tLo Mountain,'* aooordiitf to Colonel Gordon, who derives it from 
tho Persian Sar-i-koh ttoof of the Wond,’ p. 820). 
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Passing down that day along the course of the Uz-bei<Sii, the 
detachment halted for night at the confluence of that rivulet 
with the Chon-Su, at the foot of the Ala^baital Pass, and at tlie 
mouth of the little Ohon-Su defile. On the 9th (2l8t) August, 
w-ith a view to avoid the Ala-baital Bass, determinea to return 
to camp on the Kaia-Kul by w'ay of tliC little Ohon*Sa defile. 
Here we found the road mu6h more convenient, and not at all 
longet than that over the pass. Although this defile bears the 
namO of Chon<^u, yet the rivulet so called does not flow through 
it. At the same time the pass in the .defile is hardly noticeable 
—<me has only to surmount a few hillochs. The mouth of the 
defile into the valley of the Kara-Eul is but a small hillock, 
upon wUoh are the tombs of two Kara-Eirghis saints. On 
emerging from the defile we turned to the right, leaving on our 
left Ihe nigh road to Badakhshan. Thus tliere are three roads 
which converge at the above-mentioned tombs, vis., one to 
Badakhshan, one to Kokand (over the Kizyl-Yart), and tlie 
other to Kashgar (over the Uz-bel-Su). We reached the camp 
at Kara-Eul at about 8 p.m., and on tnesame day started for the 
Alai, where, on the next day, we rejoined the main force of the 
Alai column, camping at Archa-Bmak at the southern base of 
the Alai range, within 20 versts (13^ miles) of the mouth of the 
Kizyl-Yart ^file. > • . 

I^rince Witgenstein had previously passed up the Chon-Su 
Eiver in mireuit of Abdulla-Bek, returning by way of the- 
Tuyuk-Su Pass, that is, crossing the snowy range. It was ascer¬ 
tained, on inquiry, that the Aksu-Murghab flows 80 versts. 
(63 miles) in a south-easterly direction on the other side of the 
pass, after which that river merges on a wide elevated plateau, 
known by the name of Ak-baitaT (white mare), The extent of 
this plateau is said to be so great that the mountain ranges 
which skirt it are not visible from the centre. It is traversed 
by a large and wide river called the Kara-Daria, and by a road 
leading to Kashgar and to Afghanistan. 

When I was on the Pamir, Lieutenant-Colonel Lebedef made 
a (8omi-)instrumental survey of the ground passed over, and 
mapped it on a scale of 2 versts to the inch. Altogether ho 
mapped 3700 square versts of country on the Pamir. Wep^ed 
over the most interesting and least known portion of the Pamir 
upland. ^ • 

The following general observations may be made on that por¬ 
tion of the Pamir which we visited. * 

The Trans-Alai Mountains, having the appearance of an 
immense white-crested wall, limit ttie,Pamir on the north. 
Beyond this range extends a high land gradually rising towards 
the centre. This high land is intersected in all directions by 
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mountain ranges, some of which are 6now<K;apped and others not, 
but, generally speaking, haying only a small elevation above the 
adjoining valleys and plain surfaces. The plains and valleys, or 
hollows, do not extend in any one particular direction, and in 
most cases they are not \vida(8ay 2 or 3 versts); they frequently 
turn off into side openings. The valleys, as well as the moun¬ 
tain slopes, are bare. They have neither trees, brushwood, nor 
grass. Small strips or patches of grass occur only along the 
courses of the mountain streams, and this grass is in some places 
thick and succulent, affording food* for the cattle of the nomads. 

The mountains being of a soft formation, all the passes are 
compamtively low and easy. The streams, pouring down from 
no great altitudes, offer no impediment. Generally speaking, 
the roods on the Pamir are very easy in all parts. The ground 
is either sandy or stony, argillaceous, sandy-salinous or simply 
salinons. In those parts whore the salines have got dry, the 
ground is covered with a thick layer of magnesium, which 
glitters like snow. Occasionally one falls in with wet places 
covered with a thick but not high grass, and wheresoever the 
ground is soft enough to retain impressions one may observe the 
tracks of wild beaste. Thus we saw the tracks of w'ild goats, 
horses, wolves, and dcser. There used to he here an innumerable 
quantity of arkharas (Ov/s Peh*), but they seem to have b€*en all 
destroyed by tlie disease among them in 1869, as may l)e con- 
eluded from the abundaiujo of immense heavy horns scattered 
over the whole lino of country which we traversed. We did not 
sec a single live specimen, and not even the tracks of one. The 
lioms were ahvays found with the skull, and no one seems to 
have over seen the rest of the carcass. 

^ There are neither bears, nor tigers, nor wild yaks in the por¬ 
tion of the Pamir over which we passed.* 

The bitds noticed were eagles, kites, red-beaked crows, and 
num<!rous small species. 

Notwithstanding the severity of the climate of Pamir, the 
country is inhabited by nomads, who come in the summer from 
Kashgar, Sliugiian, Karateghin, and other places. They occupy 
thc'raselvos exclusively with cattle-breeding. 

The severity of the climate is the greatest discomfort to man 
on the Pamir. In the summer the days are extremely hot, 
and the nights are cold. In the beginning (O.S.) of August 
the thermometer fell in the mornings to 23°Fahr.; the Chon-Su 
rivnh>t, by which I passed the night on the 8th (20th) August, 

• Colonel Yule etatos the eontrary.— KoalmTio, Mahommod Amin atated that 
lioth bcara exiatod and tigers ranged over the Pamir. According to Colonel 
Gordon, the animals of the Pamirs are Opi$ PoU, ibex, brown bear, leopard, lynx, 
wolf, fox, marmot, and bar®. See • Koof of tbo World,' p. 159. 
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froze towards the morning, the ice becoming a quarter of an inch 
thick. In the winter the frosts are fearful, and drive away tilie 
nomads to the valleys below. The winds blow constantly, but 
they vary in the various valleys; the north wind actually took 
my breath away when I visit^ the island on the Lake Kara* 
KuL The rareness of the atmosphere is also a source of great 
discomfort on the Pamir, even in summer, yet the stories of its 
injurious effects are somewhat exaggerated.* 

Doubtless, full-blooded people, and those who are accustomed 
to spirituous liquors, are liable to bleeding from the nose or to 
faintness; but to the generality of people the only inconvenience 
is a greater difficulty in breathing and a stuffiness in the chest; 
yet one can get used to such an atmosphere. Beturuing from 
the Pamir to the Alai, that is, descending from an elevation of 
11,000 or 12,000 feet to 8500 feet (the position at Archa-Bulak), 
we experienced great relief; it appeared to us that we had lost 
a load from our shoulders; our breathing became more regular, 
and we felt generally in bettor spirits. 

The Alai, with its thick tall grass, reminding us of our native 
meadows, seemed to us like a paradise. Nearly the whole ex¬ 
tent of country on the Pamir which we visited is roamed over by 
Kara-Kirghiz, though not in great numbers, and even these hid 
themselves fi-om us in the mountain gorges. 

5.—On the 16th (28th) August a portion of the Alai expe¬ 
ditionary force, viz., the mounted rifles and a rocket division, 
were moved from the position at Archa-Bulak to the late Kokand 
fort, Daraut-Kurgan along the Kizyl-Su liiver. This small de¬ 
tachment, under Ih-ince Witgenstein, marched all tjie way along 
the right bank of the Kizyl-Su, skirting the side of trie Alai 
range, which in no paVt reached the limit of snow, so that these 
mountains may be said to attain an elevation of about 13,000 to 
13,500 feet. The Trans-Alai range, on the other hand, is snow¬ 
capped throughout its whole extent; but this range, when the 
detachment passed, w'as enveloped in a dry mist.’f 

A strong w'ind, raising a blinding sand, blew during the two 
days* (16th (28th) and 17tb (29tli) August) march from Archa- 
Bulak to Daraut-Kurgan (70jYorsts = 4G‘^ miles). The wind (a 

* Wa were told tuanv wcmdcrful stories in Kokand about tho Edicts of this 
rarefied atmosphere, and were advised to take wit|| us a supply of gal-ammoniac, 
or earlio. Ckiionel Yule speoJes of these efiecU, an<l meutiuns them ua the ciiuH(‘,s 
of tile scarcity of population on the Pamir. In my opinion the rarity of tho 
atmosphere is not so great a drawback as ore the lack of food for cattlo, the barren¬ 
ness of the land, and tho cold. * 

t These dry mists are a common phenomenon in Kokand and on the Pamir. 
They are occasioned by a current of air in an upward direction, when an ex¬ 
tremely fine dust is rois^ which carpets the whole neighbourhood. 
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prevailing wind in the Alai Valley) was from the. west, anc 
commenced about middav, subsiding late in the eveasing. The 
character of the Alai Valley gradually changes towards Daraut- 
Kurgan; it gradually oontracts by reason of the lower-lying 
height of the Alai range ;* the grass becomes poorer, and the 
ground covered with fragments of. rock rolling down from the 
mountains. Within SO versts of Daraut-Kurgan the “ counter¬ 
force ” of the Alai Mountains hangs precipitously over the river 
itself, so that the road passes over the mountain, and then trends 
over the subsidiary elevation of the Alai range.. An innu¬ 
merable quantity of beaten paths testifies to great migration and 
transmigration. 

At Daraut-Kurgan the bed of the Kizyl-Su is still more con¬ 
fined by the sub-alpine elevations, so that the valley is not more 
thfm 1 verst in width. Brushwood, however, makes its first 
appearance here in the meadowy parte. 

Daraut-Kurgan is situated on tne right bank of the Kizyl-Su, 
at the very mouth of the Isfairam defile into the Alai Valley, 
through which runs the Daraut-Su. 

Our detachment took up a position half a verst below, the 
Kokand-Eurgan, on the right bank of the Kizyl-8u, and at an 
elevation of 7400 feet above the sea-level.* Here it was joined 
on the same day by General Skobelef. 

On the following day (18th (30th) August) Prince .Witgen- 
stein was despatched up the Tuz-Altyn-Dara, in order to reduce 
to obedience the Itchkilik Kirghiz, who would not present them¬ 
selves to the commanding officer all the time he was. on the 
Alai. The Prince took half a company of mounted rifles, and a 
rocket divi^on. 1 was ordered to join the detachment, as that 
part of the country had not been visited. The road passed up 
the course of the Tuz-Altyn-Dara, which ffillows a general direc¬ 
tion from south to north.T 

The river runs through a valley beset by mountains, extendpg 
about 40 versts (27 miles) long, and from 1 verst to 2 versts wide, 
but more open towards the mouth. The lowe® part., of this 
valley (10 to 12 verats) is ,a favourite haunt of the, nomads.^ The 
grass is good and rich, and the clayey soU enables the Kii^ghiz 
to cultivate it. But they grow barley alone, which yieidAfiver^fold. 
Wheat is not sown, because it has not time to ripen, snow being 
•usually ushered in by the month of August. In small qusntittes, 
wheat is sown on the ^zyl-Su, near the Daraut-Kurgan. *' •> 

^ ^e nomads occupying this river system belong to the It(fii- 
kilik tribe of Kirghiz, of the Taiti and . jSTaiman bremihes.' They 

* Fedahenko gave the elevation as 8300 feet. 

t The river is called Toz, after the quarries of rock-salt about 10 versts below 
the mouth of the river. 
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pass the eutiixiier at the upper waters, but their winter ^.bita- 
tiousj mud huts, and little enclosures, are noticeable at the 
lower course of the Alta-Dara. Not a single* hut {ywrl% how- 
erer, was seen during we progress of our detachment; the 

ncanads had secreted themselves in the gorges, or had retired to 
the upper valleys. 

!Che rOad up the Altyn-Dara follows the right bank all the 
wa-^ but there is a practicable way along the left bank as well. 

The river is not deep, and is fordable at all seasons of the 
year. It runs closer to the left range of mountains, and is not 
so red in colour as the Kizyl-Su, into which it falls. The moun- 
tcdns on each side, here and there, attain the limit of snow. 
They are bare and rocky, but merge with the valley in high 
hills, composed, as is generally the case in the Kokand moun¬ 
tain system, of detritus. These high undulations; or ** counter¬ 
forces,” are most^ covered with verdure, whicfi is so coveted 
by the nomads, ^me, however, are partially or even whbUy 
rare, thus exposing their formation and reminding one of 
moraines. The road along the Altyn-Dara passes over these 
hSls; but it is an easy road, except in those parts where the 
Mils abut on the river. In most cases the track passes over 
ledges and over steep slopes overlooking the river. In one 
such place we lost a horse, which tumbled, pack and aK, down 
a ^empice. 

The nills on the right hand or eastern side are less precipitous; 
soibat the right bank of the river affords more space for the 
nomads. ^ A great number of pathways on this side near witness 
to the number of people and of cattle frequenting the right side. 

The riveivbed is filled with boulders, and is very narrow, and 
th^ boulders and stones occur along the road> especially at the 
upper course of the stream. 

The head-water of this river is remarkable as giving rise to 
another stream flowing in a diametrically opposite direction. 
The Ters-Agar streamlet, falling from a snow-capped summit in 
the left or western range, divides into two at tne base of the 
mountain^ one- flowiim northwards, which forms tha^ above- 
mentioned Tuz-Altyn-Dara, and the other running due south, 
preserving the name of Ters-Agar, and reaching the large Muk- 
^ Biver. In this way the de& and the source are common to 
both itreifims. The pass is almost imperceptible to the eyc^; its 
absolute height attains 9700 feet above^ sea-level.* 

*;.'Up to tids tiiae the beigbts liad been, jneasared by meane o£. FarrottTs baxo- 
metenL bni on Uie occasion of this expedition we emplc^ed a earefuUy yexlfled 
aneroio. I^ince this aneroid on tixe way back gav% exactly the same measnxe- 
mentL I baya eyery right to ccmsider that the results of my obsoryations are per- 
fbotly oorreet. 
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On that day t>ar detachment camped on the Pass. A dense 
fog, accompanied bv cold and damp, made us suffer . much 
discomfort during the night. 

On the 10th of August the detachment resumed its march 
before daybreak. 

At 6 A.M., so soon as it was possible to begin the survey, I 
started, pursuing the course of the Ters-Agar, the valley of 
which differs in character from that of the Altyn-Dara inso¬ 
much only as the foreland and “ counter-forces” of the range 
form a plain surface, over which the Ters-Agar streamlet flows 
flush with its banks. 

Following the gentle decline of the defile 5 versts, the stream 
tumbles sheer into the deep and clearly defined valley of the 
large Muk-KSu Biver. The view of the Muk-Su Valley, and of 
the gigantic snowy range closing it on the south, is the most 
beautiful and the grandest that can be imagined. The picture 
is changed as by the wand of a magician, and you suddenly 
behold a deep cavity, in the shape of a leviathan trough, with 
a smooth surface at bottom, covered with boulders, through 
which the Muk-Su rushes headlong in innumerable branches. 
The trough lies between high, rocky, and precipitous mountains, 
those on the south being at the time covered with snow over 
two-thirds^ of their height. Several peaks project from this 
range, which the natives call Gou, some of them attaining a 
height of at least 25,000 feet. Two glaciers are suspended from 
the top of this mountain range, reaching the valley below. 
Numerous milk-white streamlets purl down imder the glaciers. 
A third glacier clings to the side of a short range which borders 
the valley on the east. 

The northern range has a height of from 14,000 to 15,000 
feet, being covered with snow only in parts. It is less steep 
than the other, and a pathway has been formed over ite 
crumbling side, by which I descended into the valley of the 
Muk-Su. ^ The northern confine of the valley from which the 
path begins to descend is 9500 feet above sea-level. This 
path zigzags between large stones scattered over the detritus, 
and is 4 versts long. Vegetation occurs here and there on the 
declivity, represented by the archa* and by a few very poor 
little birch-trees. 

The bottom of the Muk-Su valley is not wholly covered with 
boulders. At the bases of the northern range there are streaks 
of land overgrown with copses of willow, brier, and* other 
thickets. These copses are irrigated either by spHngs, over¬ 
flows of the Muk-Su, or by rills from the mountains, and are 


Juniperua pseudo-sahinua. 
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called ** tnga.** They stretch at intervals of ontf verst or half 
a verst, and mainly afford the Kara>Kirghiz (Itchkiliks) that 
shelter and means of existence which they seek. I'‘followed 
the course of the river for about 3 versts, and saw fresh traces 
of nomadic people; but these had heard of our approach, and 
had withdrawn towards Karateghin. 

The Muk-Su is a large body of water, and is not fordable. 
The head of the river may be said to be at the spot where 1 
came down into the valley, being formed by the confluence of 
several streams, viz., the Sel-Sui,* the largest oi. them, which 
pierces through the southern range (Gou), and flows in a 
north-western direction; the Koundy, which flows west; the 
' Suok-Sai, which falls into the Muk-Su, bearing a course towards 
the south-west; and finally, the above-mentioned Ters-Agar, 
which comes in from the north. The valley of the Muk-Su 
extends from east to west, with a slight southing (5°). 

This valley preserves the same character for 40 versts (27 
milesh as far as the Hoja-t-ab “ tuga,” after which it contracts, 
and tne road passes over the mountains, where the path, accord¬ 
ing to the natives, is not practicable to horsemen, on account 
of the boulders. The river passes into Karateghin, where it 
joins the Kizyl-Su, and combines in forming the Surkh-ab 
afSuent of the Oxus. 

1 am the first European who has obtained a sight of the 
head-waters of the Muk-Su river. The valleys of the Kizyl- 
Su and Muk-Su are totally different in character. The first- 
named rivei- is much longer than the second, and right up to 
the Karateghin territories it flows through a valley widening 
out 20 versts (13J miles) and carpeted with grass over its 
whole extent. This river is not deep, and is fordable at all 
points as far as Daraut-Kurgan; i. e., throughout a length of 
100 versts (67 miles). The water is red in colour, from the 
red clay in which it runs. The Muk-su, on the other hand,, 
has not so great a length; but is a large body of water and ia 
not fordable. • The valley of this river is much narrower 
(2 versts wide), and is walled in by wild, almost precipitous 
mountains; the bottom of the valley is mostly covered with 
boulders; the colour of the water is white-opaque, from its- 
lime bed. The bottom of this valley at the point to which I 
desoenibd is 3100 feet above sea-level. It is difficult to deter¬ 
mine which of the two rivers is to be taken as being the main 
head-water of the Surkh-ab. It were, pdkhaps, more correct to 
state that the KizyhSu and the Muk-Su equally combine 
within the Karateghin territories to form the great river which 
flows to the Oxus. 


* “ Sai,*' probably a corruption of “ Su,” vreicr. 
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On that da^, the 20th August (1st September) the detach¬ 
ment resumed to Daraut-Eurgan, where a deluge of rain fell 
all ni^t. ‘ > 

6.—On the 24th August (5tll September) the whole of the 
Alai force was moved towards Great l^amuk. The vanguoi^, 
under Colonel Prince Dolgorouky, composed of three sotnias 
of Cossacks, a company of mounted rides, and a rocket battery, 
started two hours in advance; the infantry and the train, under 
* Pfince Witgenstein marched at 8 A.M. 

The road to Great Karamuk (28 versts ** 19 miles) follows 
the right bank of the Kizyl-Su. In the vicinity' of Daraut 
(2 vewts below Daraut-Eurgan) the valley of the Eizyl-Su 
narrows and becomes a mountain defile, and the road passes 
over ledges, here and there bridged over, for about one-third of 
a mile; it was put in order on the previous day by a party of 
sappers under Lieutenant-Colonel Eesvy. 

As there was only this one narrow road over the ledges of 
the northern range of mountains abutting on the river, the 
progress of the whole detachment was neceasarily slow, reaching 
the halting-place late in the evening. Although the men«and 
horses frequently slipped over the sides of those ledges ^Or 
cornice^, only one animal was irrecoverably lost. 

The vdley of the Eizyl-Su from Daraut-Eurgan* is con- * 
siderably narrower than at the upper portion of the stream; 
yet it 18 nowhere less than half or two-thirds of a mile 
wide. Where the counterscarp of the mountains on either 
side overhangs the river, the opposite side of the vidley is 
open and flat. , 

Between these counterscarps the road occasionally leads 
down to the river-side, where the s <41 is composed of deposit 
lying between the boulders which are scattered about; this 
ground yields a succulent and waving grass, as well as brush¬ 
wood, and even small-sized trees, sucn as wiUow* poplar, &c., 
which form* umbrageous copses. The most fertile portions of 
the Eizyl-Su valley are at the confluence of feeders All these 
places are occupied in the winter by the Eirghiz, and around 
their habitations the'soil is all under cultivation; they sow 
barley, wheat, clover, and oats. ^ 

»The fields are usually irrigated by means of canaw -When 
we passed, 24th August (5th September)^ the »)wn grass 
had not ^ been Ibown. The greatest fertili^ .is in the 
localities where the Eok-Su falls into the Eizyl-Su, and it is 

* Below this fort the Dosht-i* Alai (Alai steppe) comes to -a termination, and 
the locality is simply that of the Alai. 
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hex<e that the -gj^eatest number of zK)xnad wintfer habitations 
is found. ; * 

The mountains on the right or north side of the Kkyl-Su 
Valley are only about 9000 wet high; those on the left or south 
side are higher, but neithe]^ of them attain the snow limit. 
There are forest growths of areha on the forelands of the moun¬ 
tains, and these are denser on the northern slopes of the 
southern range.. 

From Daraut-Kurgan the Eizyl-Su receiyes a large quantity 
of water from the mountains, and it is not fordable below the 
mouth of the Eok-Su, 15 versts below Daraut-Eurgan. 

The river runs in a great number of cliannels, the principal 
stream being 70 to 105 feet wide; the current is exceedingly 
rapid. 

At Great Earamuk the valley widens to about 2^ versts 
(1| mile), and extends in that form, for about 7 versts 
mues). Here the elevation of the mountains is not so great. 
The rich meadows in this locality attract masses of Kirghiz, 
whose winter quarters are scattered all over the place. The 
river is fringed with trees. On the south-west the valley is 
bounded by mountains of inconsiderable height, the pass over 
tj^tem being visible from Great Earamuk. 

The detachment took up a position at the base of these 
mountains. According to barometrical measdrement, the. valley 
at this place is 6900 feet above sea-level. 

7.—On the 29th A^ust (10th September), the detachment 
marched towards the E^ra-Kazyk Pass, en route to Vadil. 

The shortest and most convenient road from Earamuk to 
Kokand lies up the Kok-Su Biver (right affluent of the Kizyl- 
Su^. In order to enter the valley of tn^e Kok-Su from Earamuk, 
it IS necessary to traverse a pass over the Gurundu Mountains, 
which are of no great height, an’d which are a spur of the main 
Alai range. The most direct route into the Kok-Su Valley, 
over the Gurttndu, is about 19 versts (12§ miles), of which 10 
versts (6} miles) are taken up in the ascent, the remaining 
0 vewts mOesybeing descent. The first road conducts over 
the terraced bank of the Eizyl-Su, which, is under cultivation 
for bariey and wheat, and then leads into the wide Djenike 
defile, trough which runs a stream of the same name, faHing 
into the Kizyl-Su on the right A series of Kirghiz winter 
habitations stretches through the defile.^ Notwithstanding the 
squalid asj^t of these habitations, the evidences of man’s pre¬ 
sence is gladdening. I had never before seen so thick a cluster 
of Kirghiz huts in one place. Here the picture is embellished 
by fieli^ of wheat, barley and lucerne {djemi,8hlca)f and each 
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hut is distinguished by one, two, or three willow-trees ot poplars, 
which give building material, such as poles for ceilings, logs for 
doors, &c. A peep into any one of these hovels impresses one very 

J minfully with the wretchedness of Ehirgiz life; they are more 
ike pigstyes than habitations for man; and yet a sight of a 
Kirghiz settlement is a great relief to the eye. We see here, 
at all events, an attempt to pass from a wandering life to a 
settled form of existence, and anything in the form of a dwelling 
is pleasing to behold. I felt the effect of this strongly when, 
after wandering over the Alai ahd Pamir steppes for six weeks, 
I exchanged my camp tent for a felt hut, or yvHy for two or 
three days at Daraut-Kurgan. A yurt is one great step to¬ 
wards civilisation in this country; it is roomy, and one may 
have a fire in it, and make it a w^arm dwelling. 

The pass over the Gurundu is not diflicult; the mountains 
are of soft formation, and are not steep. The summit of the 
pass is at an elevation of 9509 feet. The descent is equally 
easy; but the bottom of the defile being choked with stones 
which have rolled down, the road passes- over a rugged surface. 
The stream falling into the Kok-Su disappears under these piles 
of stones and emerges only at its mouth. 

The Kok-Su Valley, at the point where the stream falls into 
it, is wide and fertile, but higher up the river the valley con¬ 
tracts. A little suspension-bridge brings it over to the left 
bank, and it then skirts the stream for the rest of the distance, 
bringing one to the Kara-Kazyk, one of the principal passes 
over the Alai Mountains. The characteristic feature of the 
Kok-Su defile is the rocky crest of the ^mountains on both 
sides. The declivities of these mountains are in many places 
precipitous, and the summits either assume the form of peaks 
or of rocky ridges. In some places, however, the rocky 
declivities merge with softer slopes, covered with arclia forests, 
in some places tolerably dense, although the trees are not of 
great size. The trunks of the arclm or Juniperus psevdo-sahinu& 
are distorted,* and frequently lie serpentine along the ground.* 
Proceeding 30 versts (20 miles) through the defile, we came 
to a halt for the night at the foot of Kara-Kazyk Pass, where 
the stream of that name, rushing down from the summit, falls 
into the Kok-Su. Here, at a height of 9500 feet, all vegetation 
ceases so that both the bottom of the defile and the mountain 
foreland are quite bare. 

I 

8.—On the following day, 30th August (llth September) I 
advanced at 8 a.m. to Kara-Kazyk Pass. The path leads all 

* “ lu Tashkurgan district the juniper is of a gigantic size.”—Gordon’s ^Soof 
of the World.’ 
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the way over piles of stones whicH have fallen from the rocky 
sides of the Kara-Kazyk defile. These sides are precipitous and 
grand. In some places they overhang the path. The torrent 
sweeps with a tumultuous noise over the obstructing boulders, 
and near its mouth it falls in picturesque cascades. The wild¬ 
ness and imposing grandeur of the scenery in the defile increases 
as one ascends the course of the torrent. The rocks are steeper 
suid the peaks more pointed; the path, however, does not lead 
by any dangerous ledges but runs over a soft soil. Within 3 
versts (2 miles) of the summit of the pass there is a very steep 
ascent to the top of the main ridge, and the path is zigzaggy. 
During my ascent the pass was covered with snow which lay on 
the mountain sides three or four versts below the crest. The 
reflection of the light was blinding. My horse continually 
slipped on the down-trodden snow, yet I reached the top without 
dismounting. For pack-animals and for weak horses this pass 
is somewhat dangerous, as was evidenced by many a carcass 
lying in the precipices. The summit of the pass is at a height 
of 12,G00 feet; the crest is very narrow, having the appearance 
of a wall about 28 inches thick. It is formed by a sort of opening 
(about 35 or 42 feet wide) between a couple of peaks cloven 
into a comb shape. The crest of the Tarak in the Alai range 
further west is probably the same, tarak meaning comb. * 

The Kara-Kazyk pass has received its name from a high 
peak visible to the left, which, in some degree, bears a resem¬ 
blance to a stake {kazyk), Kara-Kazyk signifies black-stake. 
The view from the top of the pass is very striking in its wdd 
grandeur. A mass of rocky ridges and peaks seem to be 
crowded together in the greatest disorder, forming a remarkable 
picture of dreadful chaos. Some of these ridges ahd peaks 
wore, as it were, a shroud of snow, which glared most painfully 
in the sun; those on the north were as yet free from snow, 
and wore a greyish or brown hue. 

The descent from the pass was more steep even than the 
ascent, in consequence of which the path on the other side had 
more turnings. Horses and men slip and fall, and the horie- 
man who foots it is wise. The descent is 2 versts (1J mile); 
the road then trends over immense hillocks, which are nothing 
but tremendous piles of stones. From under the last of 
these stone piles issues a stream of water, which further on 
forms the Shah-i-Mardan Kiver. The characteristics of the 
defile of this river are very much those of thp bed of the Kok-Su, 
already described. The sides are rocky and precipitous, with 
a foreground of soft undulations covered with archa forests 

The most direct route from Ferganah to Gharm in Kamteghin lies over the 
Tarak, but this is a very difficult pass. 
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Tvbich stretch for an extent of lit) versts (12J miles); these forests 
are tolerably dense, but the trees are of small statm'e. The 
long tortuous roots are in many places exposed, seeming to seek 
for something to clutch at. After the areha forests there is a 
stretch of deciduous trees, such as birch, willow, barberry, 
mountain-ash, and other brushwood. But all. this underwood 
fringes only the bed of the river. * 

In the upper portion of the defile the path runs along the 
right bank of the river, and then fre(mently changes sides, 
sometimes even lying in the bed itself. It is an easy path only 
in the upper portion of the defile; further on it runs over narrow 
ledges or crumbling mountain sides. 

I had to ride very fast in order to escape the darkness in the 
defile, and to reach Shah-i-Mardan, which is considered to be 
about 45 versts (30 miles) from the pass. Eegardless of the 
narrowness of the path on the ledges and cornices, I trotted my 
horse at a good pace. The little village of Shah-i-Mardan was 
still 10 versts distant when I was enveloped in darkness. To 
me this was a new experience in the mountains. The mountain 
side seemed more precipitous, the precipices more yawning* and 
deeper. The darkness was so intense that 1 was obliged to 
trust to the instinct of my hoi’se, until at last, at 11 p.m., I 
reached V the kishlak, where, with my travelling companions, 
I found quarters for the night in a tea-shop, or “ chai-khand.” 

Shah-i-Mardan is well known for the loveliness of its situation. 


It nestles in a pretty spot at the opening of several defiles, and, 
as it is not confined by high mountains, the view fiom Shah-i- 
Mardan is charming and varied. 

The beauty of the scene is enhanced by the animation lent 
to it by a fecattering of hamlets and by fields and gardens in the 
hollow of the river and on the undulations. It may not be 
difficult to imagine the effect produced, after a Jong sojourn in 
. a wilderness occupied by nomads alone, by the asjject of this 
lovely settlement, the houses of which were drowned in a sea 
- of gardens, above which towered a great number of tall spiral 
po^ars, whose heads seem hidden in the clouds. 

Having passed a day at Shah-i-Mardan, I left on the 1st (13th) 
September for Vadil. The road follows the left bank of the 
stream. The mountains decrease in height very considerably, 
and the defile is tolerably wide. A continuous chain of hamlets 
stretch from Shah-i-Mardan to Vadil (24 versts = 16 miles) in 
the hollow; there is break only within a few versts of Vadil, 
where the rocky mountains close in, and where the road passes 
over broad ledges. Jt is a cart-road tdl the way. At Va(fil the 
mountains fall away much more, and the defile comes to an end, 
so that Vadil blocks the entrance. 
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Yadil is in the Fer^anah valley, and is the first populated 
place of lar^ dimensions which one a^ves at oominff from 
Alai. It is situated at a height of 3000 feel^ and lies emTOdded 
in a mass of luxuriant and shady gardens. At present Yadil is 
in the centre of the Chemion district, according to the new 
administrative subdivision of the Ferganah vaney since its 
annexation to the Bussian Empire. 


Note. —In correction of Boveral of the fignres of heights given in Captain 
Kostenko’s letters on the Famir, that ollicer oomtnunioatos to the ‘Invalido 
Busse ’ the following revised Table of Altitudes:— 


Fwit. 

Gulsba. f),100 

Kizyl-Knrgan. 5,600 

Sofl-Knrgan.' 6,000 

Arcbat Pass.11,900 

Halting-placo on the Kizyl-Su 10,100 
Mouth of Kizyl-Yart defile .. 11,400 

Kizyl-Yart Pass . 14,000 

Kara-Knl Lake . 19,200 

Ala-baitai Pass . 15,400 

Confluence of the Uz-bel-Sul ,,, onn 
andChon-Su ./ 


Foot. 

Uz-bel Pass.15,200 

Foot of Uz-bel Pass .. .. 14,800 

Position at Archa Bultik on! , 


Daraut-Kurgan . 8,000 

Groat Karamnk. 7,400 

Gurundn Pass . 10,600 

Knni-Kazyk Pass. 14,400 

Shah-i-Mardau Village .. 4,400 

Vudil Town. .. 2,800 


The fibres being altered, some of the dcduclions require corresponding modifi¬ 
cation. Tbus the snow-lino on tho Pamir is now shown to be highe^r than is 
stated in the paper, Captain Kostenko raising it to 16,500 feet on the northern 
declivities, and to 16,500. or even 17,000, feet on the southern. 

On the Alai Range the height remains unchanged at 14,000 feet. 


III .—Beeent Journeys in Madagascar: described by Rev. 

Joseph Mullens, d.d. 

[Bead, January 22nd, 1877.] 

During the past two years, among the journeys undertaken 
by English missionaries in Madagascar, five have been of un¬ 
usual importance. They have been taken over entirely new 
ground; they have concerned localities respecting whitm we 
had no definite information, though it was greatly desired ; and 
their results tend both to increase and render more definite 
tlie knowledge recently obtained of the interior of Madagascar. 
I propose to give a brief outline of each of these journeys, and 
then sum up the conclusions to which they lead. 

1. Ikongo in South-East Madagascar. 

The Beteileo Province forms the southern portion of the 
central plateau; and on its eastern side it is bounded by the 
Great Forest and the southern extension of the broad terrace 
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of Ankay. Tke forest is in two. lines, and the scenery it pre¬ 
sents is some of the finest in Madagascar. When Kadama— 
about 1820—after much obstinate fighting, conquered the 
Betsileo tribes, and so extended the Hova dominion towards 
the south, a portion of the forest tribes successfully resisted 
him. The Tanalas submitted, and in the fortress town of 
Ambohiraanga the Princess KaoVana now rules as governor in 
the name of the Queen. South of these Tanala lives a Lardy 
branch of the same tribe, tlio Ikongo, who hold possession of 
an immense isolated hill. During Badama’s wars they sus¬ 
tained one siege of eighteen months, and subsequently another 
of twelve months; and in each case resisted with success. The 
Hovas have never set foot on the Ikongo hill; the Ikongo 
have a deep dislike to them, and they maintain their liberty 
and their isolation with great tenacity to this day. 

Naturally this isolation cuts them off from the improvement 
which is now rapidly raising the Betsileo as well as the Hova 
tribes. The Betsileo Mission has been established only eight 
years, and its members have been anxious to gain access to 
the Ikongo peopla After sending and receiving friendly mes¬ 
sages, on October 1st, 1874, Mr. G. A. Shaw, the Superin¬ 
tendent of the Normal School in Fianarantsoa, having received 
a definite invitation from the king of Ikongo, set out to pay 
him a visit. Passing Imahasoabe, he reached Morokona on the 
eastern edge of the plateau and entered the Great Forest. Of 
this Mr. Shaw says:—“ This is certainly the thickest forest I 
have been into in Madagascar, and is one continuous mass of 
trees from Mordkona (which we left about nine o’clock) till we 
emerged at Aviavy at five. In it we met no one, nor did we 
see a single house of any description, except just within the 
entrance at the south-east end of our route. I saw no animals 
but birds; though there wore evident marks of great numbers 
of wild hogs; the turf having been torn up in many places by 
these animals in their search for grubs and roots. About half¬ 
way through this belt of forest a pair of mountains of strange 
shape rear their heads far above the surface of the plain. There 
is such a resemblance between the two tliat it would be difficult 
to distinguish one from the other. The northern sides rise 
precipitously from the plain to the height of 1000 feet, the 
swith and west sides are covered with thick brushwood. On 
the ridge between these two hills, over which we had to pass, 
we had a splendid view to the south-east. A deep valley lay 
before us, with the Jiills rising high on the opposite side, all 
densely covered wdth trees ; and from near the summit of one 
of them a large stream came tumbling and roaring down into 
the valley.” He adds the following fact, which will remind an 
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Indian resident of the jungles of Ceylon:—“About an bour 
before we were out of the forest a slight shower came on, which 
brought from the overhanging leaves and grass thousands of 
minute leeches. The creature is small, but able to elon^te 
itself to nearly four times its natural length. It is evidently a 
leech, and bites like one; the men were terribly bitten about 
the legs and feet; on the return journey I picked off thirty 
from my own, but they clung most tenaciously, and my ankles 
and feet were covered with blood. The village of Aviavy is 
pleasantly situated on a small round hillock, in a narrow 
plain, surrounded by hills, well wooded to the top. The 
mountain on the north is high, and the sea is visible from its 
summit.” 

After being detained by the caution and the suspicions of 
the King and his counsellors, Mr. Shaw passed on southward, 
and reach Ambohitsivalana at the foot of the fortress hill. He 
was treated most kindW and hospitably, but was carefully and 
constantly watched, ljuring his detention he kept his eyes 
open, and observed many things of interest. He says — 

“ From the summit of a hill overlooking Ambdhitsivdldna I 
obtained a good view of Ikongo. It consists of a long, flat- 
topped hill, very precipitous on all sides, especially on the 
west and north, where the faces of the cliffs are perpendicular 
masses of smooth granite. The hill is about five miles long, 
and about 1000 or 1500 feet above the level of the plain. On 
the summit I could see five towns, the one to the south being 
apparently nearly as large as Fianarantsoa, with some gooa- 
sized houses. Two streams of water take their rise near this 
southern town, and flow along the whole length qf the hill, 
descending in a clearly defined cascade, near the northern 
extremity. It is principally owing to this fact that the people 
can effectually defy all siege, as they can plant and sow as well 
on the top of the hill as in the valley, whilst the only ascent is 
so narrow and diflScult as to require out few to guard it against 
an assaulting army. During the time of peace, and when they 
fear nothing, these towns are not occupied to any great extent, 
the people preferring to live in the villages on the plain 
below. 

“ The women here (he says) cannot weave; and the only 
covering of the people consists of mats and bark beaten dilt 
into a th'n sheet. Every man travelling for even a short 
distance is invariably armed with one or more spears.” 

Mr. Shaw had at length a most friehdly reception from 
Batsiandrdofana, the king of Ikongo, and it was arranged that 
teachers should be sent to instruct his people. In June 1865 
Mr. Shaw took the teachers, and again visited the King and his 
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people. “ Quite earljr in the morning the King came to my 
tent without any soldiers or followers, and stayed chatting till 
dinner-time. He was much pleased with the teachers, and 
hoped they would soon feel at home with him and his subjects. 
He would provide a housd for them, and his people had agreed 
to famish mem with rice. He examined with interest all tlie 
things I had brought with me. 'My iron stretcher was a great 
marvel; table, bedding, boots, compass, watch and gun, all 
came in for a close inspection. His requests were limited to 
an empty bottle, some soap, stilt, beads, and percussion caps; 
all of which I gave, in addition to the pictures and presents 
provided by young friends in Glasgow. He then presented 
me with a shield that he had used in the wars with Imerina. 
This is considered among them as the greatest honour and 
mark of confidence which he could give to any one not of liis 
own tribe.” 

On his return the King gave Mr. Shaw permission to travel 
by tbe southern road, so that ho saw the whole Ikongo countiy. 

“We slept at the entrance to the forest on Tuesday night. 
On Wednesday morning we found that, although the forest 
road was much shorter, it was very steep, and was almost one 
continual climb. On the top of one hill a break in the forest 

f ermits a view the most extensive, if not the most magnificent, 
have ever seen. Being much higher than the fortress, this 
seemed at our feet; while for many, many miles the hills 
undulated away to the east, terminating in a white mist, which 
the guide said was the sea. He informed us that on clear days 
the shimmer of the sun upon the water made it easily dis¬ 
tinguishable. At about noon we were once more among the 
brown gra'ss of the table-land, and about ten miles from Ivo- 
hidroa, near which we stayed the night. The following night, 
long after dark, we arrived at home.” 

2^ Visit to the Ibaea Teibes. 

The Ibara tribes were known to live on the south and south¬ 
west borders of the Betsileo Province. Occasionally Betsileo 
and Hovas have found their way among them during these 
recent years of peace; but they have done so in peril; and 
nwt seldom havo individuals from among the Ibara paid visits 
to the southern Betsileo towns. Mr. Pillans and I saw such 
men in the town of Ambohimandroso, and we could not 
but be struck by their rude appearance, their uncouth sipeech, 
and the lumps into which their hair was rolled. The English 
missionaries have gradually got aMuainted with them; and 
the tribes have learned about the Englishmen that they were 
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kind, could give medicme to the sick, and were anxious to 
teach people and make them wise. Occasions were taken for 
sending messages and little presents to the Ib^ra chiefs; and 
at length invitations were received £\pking the missionaries to 
pay them a visit. When the ground was sufficiently prepared, 
Messrs. Shaw and Biordan, pn April 27 th last, commenced 
their journey, and left Ambdhimandrdso at the south end of the 
Betsileo Province to enter the Ibara territory. Travelling 
westward they crossed the ridge which bounds on the west the 
great rice plain, and also the'valley of the Tsimandao, and 
came on the border of the Ibdra country at Tsi-afa-balala, a. 
bold rock, 600 feet high and nearly perpendicular on the south 
side. Next day they passed through the noble granite range,, 
called Andringitra, of which Ivdravdrana (“ the gateway ”) and 
Kipaseha form conspicuous peaks; and were struck with-the 
wonderful forms, the size and number, of the granite masses of 
which the ridge is composed. Apparently the range is like 
Iboty, the Vava Vato, and other masses of rod granite, in the 
centre of the island. My colleague and I noted the serrated 
crest of this ridge during our visit; but it was too distant for 
close examination. Still going west and south through the 
well watered valley of Isahanambo, they came to Bdflikaona. 
They say of the country here: * 

“IBesikaona is situated at the entrance of an extensive and" 
remarkably level tract of country, extendi^ 30 or 40 miles 
south, and tvrice that distance east and west. This plain is some¬ 
what higher than the plain of Tsi-enim-parihy, in which is 
situated Ambohimandroso. It is crossed and re-crossed by a 
river, the Menarahaka, which rises to the east of the. ridge east 
of Besikaona, and after traversing nearly the whole length of a 
valley in a western direction, turns south; then east to a point 
as far as its own sources.” Mr. Shaw was told that the stream 
doubled on itself a second time: but Grandidier reports that 
near the foot of Ivohibe it cuts through the granite ridge, and 
becomes identified with the Mananara. The point needs further 
inquiry. Going further west, through Ivily and Every, with 
their numerous cattle, Messrs. Shaw and Biordan came into the 
valley of the Central Ibara, with Ih6sy as its chief town. They 
describe it thus:— 

‘*Ih6sy, a town of 220 houses, stands in the centre of sin 
^tensive valley, through which, from south to north, runs the 
Biver Ihdsy, in its course to the Tsimandao. This plain is 
enclosed with high hil^s, especially those oh the west, where we 
noted two or three of considerable height. In several places the 
river spreads out into large lakes or marshes, partially covered 
with rushes and reeds, and forming the homes of large flocks 

E 2 
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of wild ducks and other wild fowl. As far as the eye can reach 
(a journey of a day and a half) north and south is an inhabited 
country containing about sixteen villages (towns they are 
called here), with from .twelve to fifty houses. A king lives 
in one, Ipapam^na, to the south; and one at Ibelanimena, to the 
north. JBeyond this district to the south is a desert, unin¬ 
habited, between three and four days* journey in length. On 
the north is the same, for between one and two days* journey; 
and on the west over three df^ys’ journey; while on the east, 
though not strictly a wilderness, there are but very few in¬ 
habitants. 

“We saw over thirty patients in the morning, some of whom 
were Ibara. In the afternoon two or three of the Ibara kings 
had arrived, and hearing that some foreigners were in the town, 
they came to visit us, bringing a large present of food. We 
took the opportunity of speaking to them about the ignorance 
in which tney were living, and referred them to the condition 
of their neighbours, the Betsileo, as compared with them. They 
took our lecture in good part, agreed to whftt we said, and 
expressed their willingness to do what they could to bring 
about a better state of things. These ‘ kings * came from vib 
lages liorth and south of Ihosy, where the major part of the 
population under the governor*^ lies. But as tlie largest town 
contains only fifty houses; and as we found on inquiry that four 
to a house was a high average, the total number of inhabitants 
in the district cannot be more than 2000.” They also saw the 
king of Isaly, that part of the Ibara country, which lies west of 
the three days* desert. The exact position of Isaly it is impos¬ 
sible to decide from the native description. We only know that 
on the sea its people use the port of Salary, near the mouth of 
the Onilahy. Returning to the eastward, m the neighbourhood 
of Akaramena, they passed one of those peculiar rocks, in which 
the graves of the kings have been hewn, at a great distance 
from the ground; the coffins are placed in the back part of the 
crevice, with the skulls of bullocks in the fore part. The rock 
is called Trano-menan-d’ Kainigorivalo, and has a great number 
of these crevice-tombs in its face. In regard to one special 
custom among these rude tribes, they speak as follows:— 

“ The style of hair-dressing differs considerably from that of 
.^y other tribe I have seen. Once a month, and in some cases once 
in six weeks, the hair is washed, and then rolled up into a great 
number of knobs, always round, and varying in size from that 
of a marble to that hi an orange; these l^ist are sometimes made 
flat. After being carefully rolled up and tied or sewn, as the 
■case may be, it is thickly coated with bees-wax melted with fat, 
so that when cold each Knob is firmly cemented to those adja- 
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cent to it, and all appearance of hair is gone. When fresfily 
done it looks like lamps of gray clay stu(^ on their hea^, and 
each of them. when struck gives back a sound like striking a 
piece of hard wood.” 

With a view to visit the Southern Ibara, our two travellers 
returned to the granite ridge ctf Andringitra,and near the north 
end of this ridge they seem to have found an extinct crater; in 
its hollow basin were four large and deep holes 14 feet across, 
with the bottom uiidistinguishable. Passing south, they came into 
the valley of the Menarahaka,* which Mr. Shaw notices as a 
transverse valley, running across the island. From this point 
he went on to Ivohibe. 

Ivohibe is one of the wonders of Southern Madagascar, and 
is well known to its scattered people. It is an enormous, iso¬ 
lated mountain, with a level top, standing in the centre of a 
broad plain, beyond and apparently below the Menardhaka 
Valley, and forming the next terrace toward the south. “ In 
appearance and character it is like the fortress-rock of Ikongo, 
but its ascent is not so difficult. Like Ikongo, it has a lake of 
spring water on its summit, which overflows and forms a con¬ 
siderable cascade on the northern side. This saved the native 
ruler and his people from defeat when they were besieged by 
the Hovas. 

"In this phiin I found the best population I have seen in 
the Ibara. The town I slept in, Ivbhimmna, has fifty houses 
and a fair population. The town is the market for the Hovas, 
beyond whicn they are not allowed to pass without special per¬ 
mission of the king of lantsantsana, the tribe inhabiting this 
part of the country. There are six or eight oth^r vill^es 
within half a day’s journey, mostly on thef banks of the river 
(the Menarahaka). The Ibara country extends nearly three 
^ys* journey farther south, but there is only a sparse popula¬ 
tion ; it is called a desert, having villages along the route at 
distances of about half a day’s journey apart. The general 
appearance of the south country is flat, with a few isolated 
hills here and there; but the general level is about the same 
as that of the Betsileo. 

" There was quite an excitement in the town when I arrived. 
Guns were flred, and the people came rushing out en mome to 
see the Englishman. Most of them had never been out^f 
their own province, nor seen a white man. They stopped me 
at the gate to ask the usual questions about the health of Her 
Majesty, and they said that the town was mine, 1 could go and 
choose what house I liked, and take whatever I wanted. They 
found me a good house, and brought me and my bearers a 
plentiful supply of provisions, in the shape of an ox, a pig. 
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foitfls, rice, and manioc, together with firewood. Next morning 
the chiefs had assembled, and we informed them of thb object 
of our coming.” 

Both among the Southern and Central Ib4ra the way was 
prepared for me establishment of schools and for free inter¬ 
course with other parts of the country. 

. * 

3. South-East Madagasoab. 

In June and July last, a yisif was paid to South-East M 0 ,^a- 
gascar by Messrs. Sibree and Street, who passed through the forest 
at a new point, and trayelled over a great deal of new ground. 
Throughout the journey Mr. Sibree took careful observations, 
from which he has constructed a map of the route, and of the 
country along which he passed. This map has been embodied 
in the general map of Madagascar. .From a voluminous 
journal, I can only extract a few passages describing the geo¬ 
graphy of the country, its general appearance, and the manners 
of its people. 

Messrs. Sibree and Street commenced the new portion of 
their journey at the south-east comer of the Betsileo Province, 
from the hill-town of Imahaz6ny. In three hours they entered 
the forest, and travelled through it the entire day. They 
say:— 

" Notwithstanding the danger of looking about, it was im¬ 
possible to avoid admiring the luxuriance of the vegetation. 
Many of the trees were enormously high, and so buttressed 
round their trunks that they were of great girth at the ground. 
The tree-f^ms seemed especially large, with an unusual number 
of fronds; and the ^creeper bamboo festooned the large trees 
with its delicate pinnate leaves. It soon became evident that 
we were descending, and that pretty rapidly. For a con¬ 
siderable distance we had a stream on our left hand which 
roared and foamed over a succession of rapids going to the 
south-east; and every now and then we caught glimpses of the 
opening in the wood made by the stream, presentmg lotely 
bits of forest scenery in tropical luxuriance. 

^'At half-past four we emerged from the forest, and cathe 
down by a steep slippery path mrough bush and jungle. And 
rilfW there opened before us one of the grandest scenes that can 
be imagined. The principal valley, down which we had come, 
opened into a gieat hollow or bay, three or four miles across, 
aM more than twicefas long, running into the higher level of 
the country from Which we had descended. The hills, or 
rather edges of the upper level, me steeply all round‘.this 
great bay, covered with wood to their summits, wMch are from 
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2000 to 3000 feet above the valley. Between these bold hdhd- 
landb we could count four or five waterfalls, two of them falling 
in a long ribbon of foam several hundred feet down perpen¬ 
dicular faces of rock. Between the opening points of this 
valley could be seen a comparatively'level unduiatii^ country 
with patches of wood, and the^ windings of the river I^titdnana. 
On a green hill on the north side of the valley stood a group of 
houses, which we were glad to hear was Ivbhitrdsa. This nill 
we found was 700 feet above the stream at its foot. The Tdndla 
se^m a very simple-hearted, kihdly set of folks, and are most 
friendly. Our visitors were greatly interested in our watches, 
compasses, knives, pencils, &c., and quite entered into our 
wishes to get to know their words for various things. At this 
part of the island the high interior plateau seems to descend 
by one great step to the coast plains, rather than by two, as it 
does farther north. The stream at the foot of this hill is only 
500 or 600 feet above the sea; for we came down 2500 feet 
yesterday; and the two lines of forest which are crossed further 
north when going to the east have here united into one.” 

Satwrday, Jwm XHh. —This morning we went down the 
hill on which the village is situated, crossed the stream, and 
ascended for some distance on the other side of the valley, in 
order to get a good view of the different gorges and their water¬ 
falls. Mounting a spur of the main hills we had a good view of 
the chief fall up a deep valley to the south, and so opening into 
the main valley as not to be visible from Ivohitrdsa. This is 
certainly a magnificent fall of water. The valley is about a 
mile wide by two or three long; it ends in a semicircular wall 
of rock crowned by forest, and over this pours at one leap the 
Biver Mititanana. Knowing the heights of some of the neigh¬ 
bouring hills we judged that the fall could not be less than 
from 500 to 600 feet in depth. There is a large body of water, 
and from, the foot rises a continual cloud of spray on either side, 
like smoke, with a roar which reverberates up the rocky sides of 
the valley. We were some three or four miles distaait, but 
even from there it was a grand sight. 

“ The Betsileo dialect is altogether broader than the Hova, 
and the consonantal changes are numerous. The final tra they 
change into tea; the n after the accented syllablesn^has a nasal 
sound like ng ; the z in pronouns and adverbs of plac€P>is 
omitted; a,g,f izy is i; iza, aiza, aia, &c.; the fin^ na is 
cut off; ma, olo, ovia, &c.; and v frequently becomes h. 
It,seems, probable that these shorter forms are the original 
forms of the words, and that the Hovas, from their liking for 
strong .consonants, have added the terminal na and the middle z 
to strengthen, the* sound, in the same way as they now add a 
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tenninal Zra, or tra to words derived from foreign sources. 
Besides this, there are a large number of completely different 
words I e.g.y all the household utensils, as the rice-mortar, pestle, 
winnowing-fan, water-pot, drinking-vessel, spoon, &c., are called 
by different names to thoSte used by the Hovas; and Mr. Shaw, 
of the Betsileo Mission, has made a collection of many hundred 
words peculiar to the southern prdvince. 

“ The Tanala dialect seems to differ from the Betsileo in not 
changing the final tra into tsa ; but to agree with it in dropping 
the final na, in the nasal sound of the n, in the elision of 
z in pronouns and adverbs, and in tdianging v into h. We have 
obtained a number of words peculiar to the Tdnala, and t^a 
morning ascertained many particulars as to their customs. 
Their names for tho months aro all different from those used 
in Imerina, and are as follows:— 

1. Yolasira. 5. Sakasay. 9. Sacramnnitra. 

2. Faosa. G. Sakave. 10. Vatravatra. 

3. Maka. 7. Volambita. 11. Zonjo. 

4. Hiahia. 8. Saramantsy. 12. Hasia. 

They have no names for the week-days, and indeed no division 
of time by sevens; but the days through the lunar months are 
known by twelve names, some applied to two days, and others 
to three days consecutively. It is curious that these names are 
nearly identical with the Hova names for the months; three of 
them are unlucky times, and children born on these days, 
eight out of every month, are killed by being held with their 
faces immersed in water in the sahdfa or wiimowing-fan. So 
that, on an average, more than a quarter of the children born 
are destroyed! 

“ Many 6f these Tanala carry shields, which are made of a 
circular piece of tough wood, about 18 inches diameter, and 
covered with undressed bullock’s hide. They have a handle 
cut out of the solid wood at the back. The W'omen in this 
Matitanana valley carry a broad knife or chopper stuck in 
their girdles, resembling in shape a butcher’s cleaver, but with 
a short round handle. This is used for cutting up manioc and 
other roots, and is called in some parts uUra, and in others 
dnakantsy.** * 

As they p](*oceeded towards the coast, along the valley of the 
MfiAitanana, they passed from the districts held by the TanMa,. 
into those of the Taimdro tribes. 

The country all about here is delightful; there is a great 
deal of wood, but much open space; tho hills are low and 
rounded in form; while behind us to the east is the lofty, 
deep blue, irregular outline of the higher plateau, with some 
prominent points towering above the rest. Among these, to tho 
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northward, a long hill was pointed out to us as the unconquered 
Ikongo. ^ 

*‘The direct distance from Ivohitrosa to the coast, as the 
crow flies, is not more than 45 milQs. There is tut one great 
step downwards from the upper interior plateau, and not two, 
as IS the case further norths From 3000 feet high above the 
sea, a descent is rapidly made to between 600 and 700 feet; 
and then there is a long extent of undulating country, with 
low hills and patches of wood extending for 30 to 40 miles to 
tl^e sea. The nills gradually decrease in height and the forest 
becomes thinner, until for tne last few miles there is an almost 
bare and dead level.” 

At the Hova Fort of Ambohip^no they stayed a few days, 
and Mr. Sibree took the opportunity to get bearings of the 
neighbouring villages. “ In the far distance to the west rose 
the long and lofty line of the interior plateau; but at no great 
distance from where we descended from it, it sinks abruptly 
to^the plain; confirming Grandidier’s statement that at about 
the latitude of 23° s. the elevated interior country ceases, and 
that from thence to the sea southward are low alluvial plains. 
There is, however, one break; at a few miles* distance from 
the termination of the plateau there is a lofty detached moun¬ 
tain, Iv6hib6, which must bo a magnificent object Vhen seen 
from only a few miles’ distance, as it is nearly as high as the 
elevated table-land. From thence there are only a few unim¬ 
portant hills to break the level line which stretches out of sight 
far to the southward. On my way to and from the observing 
ground we passed great numbers and many varieties of butter¬ 
flies in a few minutes* ride through the narrow lan^s. Judging 
firom this specimen, an entomologist would find a rich harvest 
in the Taimoro country.” 

** In the evening, when talking with the people, we were 
surprised to find that we were in one of the villages where the 
Arab influence is said to have been very strong in former 
times. The people here at Ivatomdsina are called Zafin* 
Ibrahima (descendants of Abraham); and they say they are 
* Jiosy mihitsy * (altogether Jews), and have many customs 
derived from the Jews. But what these were we could not 
ascertain; and there is certainly nothing in the appearance of 
the people, either in colour or features, to distinguish tiflbrn 
from the majority of Malagasy. There is no doubt, however, that 
the Arabs have at some former time had a settlement here and 
on some other parts of this south-east coast, and to some small 
extent taught the use of Arabic letters.* This probably gave 
rise to the statement in some old works on Madagascar that 
Malagasy was a dialect of Arabic. An intelligent young man. 
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who came with the chief from Ivito, gare me a pap^r with all 
the Arabic characters and^many of the syllabic sounds, with 
their equivalents in Malagasy. He also shewed us a paper 
written by M. Grandidier, in 1870, and given to him as a 
certificate that the bearer had copied for him various extracts 
from native Arabic books of prayers, genealogies, and sorcery; 
and that he (M. Grandidier) was well satisfied with his zeal and 
accuracy. We enquired about these books, but there seemed 
a good deal of unwillingness to, let us know anything about 
them, or see them. The books of sorcery they said were 
burnt at the time of the burning of the idols in 1869.V 

From Ambdhipeno the party journed south, with the view 
of visiting the Hova forts of Mahamanina, Ankarana and 
Vangaindrdno. " After passing (they say) through a narrow 
belt of wood, we came up to a ri(Jge rising nearly 500 feet 
above the sea-level, a considerable height for this flat region. 
From this there was an extensive view; and on a prominent 
hill nearly due west was a conspicuous point, which the glass 
showed plainly to be a lofty steep-roofed with a good 
number of houses clustered round it. This was the Hova fort 
of Mahamanina, then about 12 or 14 miles distant. The 
town is wrongly placed on Grandidier’s sketch-map of Mada¬ 
gascar; h^ shows it as about 40 miles nearly due south of 
Ambohipeno, whereas it is really about 26 miles south-west 
by west. But as we heard he did not go further south than 
Ambohipeno on this part of the coast, his information was 
probably derived from the natives, and was consequently vague 
and unreliable. 

“ The quipt obedience rendered by the people to the Hova 
authority seems to render any large amount of force un¬ 
necessary. Notwithstanding this, however, there is a greater 
display of Hova power here than at any place we have been 
to yet, not even excepting Fianarants&a. The gates are all 
guarded, and the drum beats at regular times ,every morning 
and night. Like most of the Hova colonies and military posts 
all over Madagascar, the four forts in this south-eastern part 
of the island, Ambohipeno, Mdhamdnina, Ankarana, and 
Vangaindriino, were built at the close of the first Baddma’s 
rei^, or in the early part of the first EanavMona’s, soon after 
th(^ merciless wars by which so large a portion of Madagascar 
was brought under the authority of the sovereigns of Imerina. 
The Hova rule now seems generally to be mild, and in some cases, 
where the governors are upright men, there appears to be no 

S eat amount of oppression of the conquered tribes. But these 
tter have by no means forgotten the cruelties practised by 
Bad4ma^s and Banavalona’s generals. Over laige districts, all 
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the male population whose heads were above the armpits of the 
soldiers were rnthlessly shot down or speared, and the women 
and children taken as slaves^ so that a large proportion of the 
slave population of Imerina are descended from the Taimoro, 
Taisaka, and othmr tribes on this south-east coast/’ 

At Mahamanina they say;—^“From our house we have a 
pleasant and extensive prospect over a large extent of com¬ 
paratively level country. We are now on the same parallel of 
latitade as Ivdhib^, the very, lofty detached mountain to the 
south of the interior plateau. South of this, a very low line of 
somewhat higher land or hills than the general level of the 
Taimdro country seems to run for a considerable way to the 
south. To the south-west, at perhaps 20 miles distant, is a 
ridge of no great elevation, stretching north and south for a 
few miles; but beyond this nothing appears to break the low 
level line of the plain. The country to the west of Mahama- 
nina is nearly bare of wood, but the main line of forest seems 
to run along the low country southward in the same general 
line that it follows on the edge of ’the upper plateau. Tribes 
of T4n&la inhabit this forest region and its borders, as they 
do for 200 miles to the north of this, and there seems a con¬ 
siderable population of Taimoro to the west of this place; I 
noted the bearings of at least twenty villages west of Mahama- 
nina. The great mountain of Ivohibe is about five da^s* 
journey from here, and around it are two tribes of T^nala 
called Taivbnona and Taisbnja; of these a chief called Baibahy, 
of a family named Zafimanblo, is king. The Hovas give a bad 
account of these Tanala, but the Taimoro told us there would 
be no difficulty in going amongst them. The tribe inhabiting 
this neighbourhood is called Zafisbro. 

"We ascertained that it was only a week’s journey from Van- 
gaindrano to Fort Dauphin; that there were villages and a large 
population all along the route; and that the Taisaka and 
Tanbsy tribes were friendly and acknowledged the Hova 
autliority. Some, if not all of the people here, are a Sakalava 
colony from the west of the island, and are called Masotafika. 
For en^ they say eihy ; for ity, itbhy ; for iry, iroky, &c. 

Having reached Vangaindrano, they observe:—"We were 
stfrprised at the large number of villages to be seen in every 
direction in this neighbourhood; they stand in groups of from 
two to half-a-dozen in a line and close together. It would be 
an interesting excursion to take a canoe and as^nd the stream 
as far as it is navigable, which is for several days’ journey, and 
£io get'into the interior of the southern portion of Madagascar, 
a district as yet perfectly unknown to Europeans, and probably 
to the Hovas as welL Except the Mangbro, the Mananara is 
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the largest river on the east coast, and rises far in the interior 
beyond the line of forest* From all accounts there is a lai^e 
population as one goes further west. Both to the south and 
north of Vangaindrauo thp people seem to be divided into 
tribes who live on the banks of the different rivers, and who in 
many cases are called after the n^mes of these rivers; while 
there is a tract of uninhabited land halfway between each 
considerable stream.” 

Throughout their journey, and on their return, they speak re¬ 
peatedly of the kindness and hospitality with which they were 
welcomed by their native friends. At Ankarana, Mr. Sibree 
says, “ The dinner was I think the longest, and certmnly was the 
noisiest entertainment at which I have ever assisted. About a 
scuro of the officers were at the table, and seven of the ladies. 
After a long grace from the pastor, dinner was brought in, and 
consisted of the following courses; 1st, curry; 2nd, goose; 3rd, 
roast pork; 4th, pigeons and water-fowl; 6th, fowl cutlets and 
poached eggs; 6th, beef sausages; 7th, boiled tongue; 8th, 
sardines; 9th, pigs’ trotters; 10, fried bananas; 11th, pan¬ 
cakes; 12th, mangahazo; 13th, dried bananas; and, last, as I 
thought everything must have been served, came hunches of 
roast beef. All this was finished up with coffee. By taking a 
constantly ‘diminishing quantity of each dish I managed to 
appear to do justice to them all. Claret went about very 
freely, and at last some much stronger liquor; and the healtlis 
of the Queen, * Our friends the two foreigners,’ then those of 
the Prime Minister, Chief Secretary and Chief Judge, were all 
drunk twice over, the Governor^s coming last; all followed by 
musical (and drum) honours. 

** In descending the hill I noticed that the villages in the 
neighbourhood of Ankarana were not so numerous as those 
surrounding the other three Hova forts in this part of the 
country; and the reason of this seemed plain: Ambohipeno, 
MdhaTnanina, and Vangaindrilno are situated in the valleys of 
considerable rivers, while Ankarana has evidently been selected 
on account of its strong situation, commanding a view of an 
extensive tract of country. Over a low range of hills to the 
west two prominent rounded mountains are seen; one of these, 
Isaonjo, it is said, occupied old Bainingory more than nine 
moUbhs in attempting to take it. He did not effect this, but 
eventually succeeded in setting fire to the town on its summit. 
On the top and slopes of Ankarana are large masses of volcanic 
rock. 

“ We have been interested in finding that many of our 


* Its upper portiou is the Minarahaha. 
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bearers have met with their relatives in these coast provinces. 
Many of their mothers were brought up from these parts as 
slaves, when children, in Radama’s cruel wars. The most re¬ 
markable circumstance was that our cook discovered that ono» 
of the Governor’s wives at Ankarana was his mother’s sister. 
And at the same place another of our men found that the chief 
people of the Taisdka village were his mother’s brothers. 

“ While taking our lunch in one of the houses we noticed 
the primitive dishes and spoons used by the people. The 
former consist of a piece of'the strong, tough loaf of the * 
pandanus-trce, here called fandranay and tho leaves fdmj. 
This is doubled over at one end so as to retain rice-or liouid. 
The spoons arc pieces of the leaf of the traveller’s-tree, folded 
up so as easily to carry food to the mouth. This pandanus has 
a fruit, yellow in colour, and something in shape and size like 
a pine-apple without its tuft of leaves. When dry, it is brown 
in colour, and each hexagonal division, when separated from 
the rest, is like a tough wooden peg.” 

At several points, on both the outward and the return 
journeys, Messrs. Sibree and Street observed masses of trap- 
rock, scoria, lava streams, and the like; and it is evident that 
the volcanic eruptions so patent in the north and centre of the 
island have not been wanting in its southern districts. 

“In three small ravines running down to the shore there 
were old lava streams, some cut through by the action of water, 
and stretching out into the sea. Passing a village called 
Lbharano, we presently came to an extensive lagoon, extending 
northward for four or five miles, and formed by tho River 
Itampblo, before it reaches the sea. This appeared to be the 
first (from the south) of that remarkable series of lagoons 
bordering the shore, and extending, with but few breaks, as 
far north as Hivbndrona, near Tamatave, a distance of 260 
miles. Along the southern side of this lagoon are masses of 
lava rock, some of it in enormous blocks.” 

Journeying along the sea-coast, at length they reached tho 
Mananjara River, nearly a mile wide. “ *.Ve got canoes and 
crossed at the bar; and so, after dark, reached Masindrano, on 
the northern bank of the river, and close to the sea. There is 
no town called Mananjara, but this M4sindrdno is the ladoana 
or port; while half a day’s joumev up the river is ItsiatbJika, 
the Hova fort, with a ^vemor. This is the largest town we 
had seen since leaving Fianarantsda. It has an air of neatness 
not very common in this country, and* there are numbers of 
weU-built houses standing in spacious court-yards. These 
belong mostly to French traders, of whom there are no fewer 
than forty residing here. A little way into the town we were 
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met by tbe Commandant, with bis officers, and the pastor, who 
gave us a kind welcome, and led us to a good-sized house.” 

From this point they ascended the river in canoes to Itsia- 
,t6sika and beyond it; and passing Amb6ditran&mbo, and climb¬ 
ing the forest-covered walls, by Andakana and the Valley of 
the Mananjara, they at length reached Ambohim^ga, the 
capital of the Northern T&nala, where they spent two days. 

“ These Northern Tandla, who acknowledge Idvana as their 
chief, number about 6000, and extend from here to about three 
* days’ journey northwards. The' situation of this town strikes 
one as exceedingly pleasant. A couple of hundred feet below, 
to the eOj^t and north, flows the Eiver Manandrfana, and the 
surrounding hills on the further side of this stream are about 
the same height as the town, and are mostly covered with 
bamboo. Three or four miles to the west there seems to be a 
wide valley with bush and dwarf vegetation; but beyond this 
is*a bold, prominent ridge, running nearly north and south, and 
dark with forest; while beyond, to the south-west, are lofty 
granite peaks in the fan distance, at the edge of the table-land., 
Ambohimanga is more than 2000 feet above the sea-level.” 

From this pleasant resting-place, the journey to the capital 
was easy. After a long climb from Ambddivoahangy, at the 
foot of a lofty hill, they reached Ivohitrambo, 4750 feet above 
the sea, on tho edge of the inner forest and plateau, and 
commanding a magnificent view on every side. Thence a few 
hours’ run brouglit them to Isiindrandahy, on the high road 
between Antanauarios and Fian£rantsoa. 

4. Journey to the Western Sakalavas. 

Few parts of Madagascar are so- little known as the western 
districts. All the east side of the island is under Hova 
dominion, and, being well supplied with rain, is covered with 
forests. At many ports on the coast French and English 
traders reside, and there is constant intercourse with the interior. 
Not so with the west. Here report has long spoken of a broad 
belt of no-man’s-land, with hostile Sakamva tribes on the 
farther side. This unknown region has now been pierced by 
English travellers; the veil has been lifted, and we Know what 
the Jand contains. A few paragraphs will suffice to exhibit tb© 
result. 

A journey to the west was undertaken by Messrs. Sewell and 
Pickersgill, in June, 1875, being commenced from Mdhatsinjo, 
four days’ distance from Antananarivo, and on Ibe edge of the 
volcanic region near Lake Itasy. They say: 

« We had travelled but a few hours west of Mdhatsinjo before 
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we lose all trace of human habitations, except here and there a 
few huts close to large cattle-folds, and a little farther still, two 
military stations not far from each other. About a day’s 
journey from Mahatsinjo we crossed the Eiver Sak^y, which is 
about 100 yards broad, and though "shallov^lfheix w© crossed 
it, must contaih a large body of water in the rainy season. 
This river may be regarded as the extreme western limit of 
Imerina; and between it and the Sakalava lies an extensive 
tract of waste land, about six days* journey across. The greater 
part of this waste is covered with long grass, and cannot be 
much unlike the prairies of North America. Often the long 
grass on each side of the path grew quite over it, so that 
nothing of it was seen except wie part on which we were 
treading, and often, too, the grass was quite above our heads 
when walking. Making way through this grass was very 
trying to the feet of our bearers, and a go<yi deal delayed their 


progress. 

‘‘About two { y journey from Mahatsinjo wo reached 
Tdnimandry, a su d military station on the banks of the 
Imanga. Wo had stayed to dine cat another still smaller 
station, Tsinjoarivo, two hours before. Both these pbioes, but 
especially Tsinjoarivo, made us feel very much for ^he poor 
people who were condemned to live there. They wei'e immense 
cattle-pens, with a few houses connected with them; and the 
whole were surrounded by a thick fence of pricl^ pear. That 
at Tsinjoarivo was full twenty yards in widtJi. There were but 
twelve soldiers there besides the Governor; nobody could read; 
and there seemed nothing to break the dreadful monotony of 
their lives. At Tanimandry it was a little better., 

" Antsirdamandidy took us by surprise: it is a large town 
for Madagascar, having from 150 to 200 houses in it. It is 
thoroughly isolated in the midst of the waste; but it is a 
stopping place for almost all who travel between Imerina and 
those parts in the west which are subject to the Hova.” 

Starting from this point with provisions for four days, they 


say: 

“ At noon wo reached another military station, M^ovatana, 
as wretched as any we had seen. The houses there wcio tho 
last we saw till three days afterwards we looked upon the plain 
in which Ankavandra is situated. In some pc.'is of tho exten¬ 
sive waste through which we travelled there are great numbers 
of wild cattle, and every dry season many of the natives (both 
H6va and Sdkals va) are engaged in cateniug and taming them. 
On our return journey wo met a party of about 200 men thus 
occupied. They came from the western part of our district, 
and it was interesting to be recogmsed by them as one who had 
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preached in a village from which many of them came. ^On a 
few occasions we met with these wild cattle, but not often. 
Two or three times also we met with guinea-fowl, which started 
l^fore us like partridges. The road all the way from Mahat- 
sinjo had presented few objects of interest. The last morning’s 
travel was somewhat exciting, as we drew near* to the western 
limit of our journey and saw glimpses now and then of the 
broad plain in which Ankavandra lies. The descent into this 
plaan was very steep. The table-land on which we had been 
walking for several hours appeared by our aneroids to be on an 
average about 2500 feet above the level of the sea; but aft^T 
we had descended the hill and come to the stream at its foot) 
they pointed to only 400 feet above the sea-level. 

"Tile Manambolo, that flows past the town, is a really 
fine river, and as we might suppose from the low level of the 
plain, there is but one slight impediment to the passage of 
boats up the river from the sea to Ankavandra. This impedi¬ 
ment is about a day’s journey to the west of AnkavaiWra, 
where the river finds its exit from the plain through the nigh 
hills on the western side of it. The proper name of Anka- 
vdndra is Miadanarivo, Ankavandra being the name of a river 
which runs close to it, and from which its supply of water is 
obtoined. The town contains probably as large a Hova popu-,- 
lation as Antsiroamandidy, with perhaps an equal number of * 
Sakalava living in its immediate vicinity. 

"Wo set off to Andranonandriana (another military station 
a short day’s journey north of Ankavandra) on Saturday morn¬ 
ing. Shortly after leaving the town, we crossed the Manambdlo. 
It was at l^st 150 yards across, and there was another 100 
yards of sand which is covered in the rainy season. The journey 
was a delightful one. The road was tolerably level, leading 
us often through park-Kke scenery very similar to parts of the 
road between Tamatave and Andovoranto. The grass, however, 
had none of the freshness of that in the east of Madagascar. 
The country here, and I imagine all west of the hilly country 
of Mdndridrano and Vakinankdratra, seems to be quite free 
from the drizzly rains so common in the east during the winter, 
and this has a great effect on the character of the vegetation. 
The little streams coming down from the high land to the east 
were all idurted with trees, of which a great number were 
oleanders, and a still greater number were various kinds of 
acacias. The tamarind-trees, however, attracted my attention 
more than any others by their rich foliage, their beautiful form, 
and the grateful shade they furnished. I measured one that 
covered a circle of about 30 yards in diameter, and there were 
many whose branches extended over a space of 20 yards in width. 
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«On Wednesday morning we left Ankavandra and com¬ 
menced our journey south to Iminandaza. The country during 
the first day’s journey was very similar to that on the road to 
Andn&nonandriana, except perhaps that wo saw more Sdkalava 
villages. But the second and third days and the first part of 
the fourth were^ore wearisome both to us and our men than 
any other portion of oui- journey from first to last. 1 should 
suppose that the plain of Ankavandra is about 20 miles across, 
but there runs along the middle of it a range of very low 
hills, which seem mostly comprised of sand, with large numbers 
of quartz and other pebbles rounded by the action of water, and 
the whole thinly covered with short grass. What had been 
the previous state of this wide plain, and under what circum¬ 
stances the water had acted upon these pebbles (we could not 
see the slightest trace of shells or former animal life) we often 
tried to imagine, but could come to no conclusions; but the 
effect of the pebbles on the feet of our men was unmistakable, 
and two weary days we spent in getting over them. Not that 
the whole journey was a wilderness. We crossed a large river, 
the Itondy, which forms a very important branch of the 
Mmiambolo, and this was surrounded by luxuriant vegetation; 
and at the close of the second day’s journey from Ankavandra, 
just as the sun was setting and whilst still near this river, we 
were for a while quite at a loss to know how we were to get 
through the tall prickly reeds, which, with a small but deep 
stream of water, seemed effectually to stop our progress.*’ 

After another weary journey over the stony plain, and con¬ 
tinued struggle with the reeds and nettles, they reached 
Imananddza. The river they found 150 feet lower than the 
Mdnambdlo at Ankavandra; nut the town is on a'low hill, and 
on the same level as the latter. 

“ On Monday we ascended a hill to the south of the town, 
that we might be able to see the large river which runs to the 
west about a day’s journey to the south. All the rivers from 
the Sakiy, a long way to the north of Itasy, to the Mania, a 
large river which flows through the country of the Betsileo, 
unite in one great river about 30 miles to the south-west of 
Imdnanddza. After the junction of the Sakay with the Kit- 
samby there is a very fine waterfall or remarkable rapids, 
aimo^ due south of Im^nandaza. We had a great desire to go 
and see the falls, but it would have kept us at least three diays 
longer on our journey. The river there is called Tsiafadre- 
harlha, and those rapids must always present insuperable 
obstacles to the navigation of the river further into the interior; 
but from that point to the coast, probably about 80 .miles, there 
seems to be no impediment. All the natives who spoke of this 
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river seemed to think that there was none other like it for width 
and depth in Madagascar. From the waterfall to its junction 
with the M anift it is called the Mahajilo, after that it is the 
Tsiriblhina (the river that cannot be forded). At the mouth of 
the river is the large town of Tsimdnandrafdzana, where a 
French trader, who goes among the natives by the name of 
Samanta, has established himself. Judging by the reports of 
the natives, and by his being known in all the country round, 
he must be carrying on a large trade. Many Arabs also live 
there, and Mahometans from the islands north of Madagascar. 
We met one of these, who had come up the river in a canoe as 
far as he could on the way to Imananddza, and was going about 
among tlie Sakalava selling his goods. He assured us that no 
slaves were brought to Tsiinanandrafdzana. 

“ At Imdnandaza Mr. Pickersgill was engaged with the sick. 
He had been so much disturbed at Ankav^ndra by those who 
wanted medicine coming to him at all hours of the day, that 
whenever any came to him on Sunday or Monday, he sent them 
away for the time, telling them all to come to him on Tuesday 
morning. This spread through the town, and a large -crowd 
came to him, who kept him busily at work from a little past 
eight till three. A wretched idea it gave of the state of many 
in the town- The poor soldiers were in a most deplorable state; 
tliey were badly fed, badly clothed, and had been again and 
again ill with the fever prevalent during much of the year in 
these low places.” 

From this point a long and wearisome journey of four days, 
through troublesome grass and under a hot sun, brought them 
ngain to the Mandridi4no, from whence they had set out. 

5. Thbough the Anativolo to Sihanaka West. 

A fifth journey was undertaken in June last in an entirely 
different direction by Messrs. Moss and Lord. These gentle¬ 
men proceeded to the northward, to a point not hitherto 
visited by EnglisWen, and then, turning easts entered the 
Sihdnaka Province on its west side. They also passed over 
much new ground, and have added valuable contributions to 
our previous knowledge of Northern Madagascar. 

They first visited the Andtivolo, which was carefully mapped 
by fhe Rev. J. Sibree two years ago; and rested at Anosibe, at 
which town the Governor resides. The people of the district 
are known as Olo-mainty (black people); they resemble the 
ISihdnaka tribes, and their tradition is that their forefathers 
were brought hither during his wars by Impdinimerina, some 
ninety years ago. The Anativolo marks the first great fall in 
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tbo gwi)iuid o^,the north side of the central plateau. ‘‘The 
high ground >h’ich forms its southern boundary is in fact the 
northern ter aination «of the great Imerina, plateau, which, 
farther north-east, ends at Ambar;varam-bato, and east at 
Angavo. The Anativolo plain, shu'. in easfc7’^''^o«0^nd sou:J>h by 
lofty hills, extends northward, v ith alternations of low^\\nd 
rising ground, at a mean elevation of from 3000 to 2300 k*t 
above ttie sea, as far as Ambbc’iambntana, five days’joumej away. 
Along the whole extent of this large district, the soil is of 
sandy alluvium and red porous clay, easily disintegrated by the 
action of wind and rain. In many places on our journey we 
saw whole hill-sides that had been oaten and washed away by 
the tropical torrents, forming precipices of sometimes 1000 
feet in depth, and chasms in whoso shelter luxuriant forest- 
trees find a congenial habitat,# and in which frequently large 
herds of cattle are fenced off and protected from the winter- 
cold. The tending of cattle on a somewhat larger scale, and 
the cultivation pf rice, sugar-cano and mdngahazo (manioc), on 
aC*" ,\what small scale, form the chief occupations of the 
people* 

Passing over the rough clay hills to Andraop&ika, crossing 
the Minanara River, close to a conspicuous wooded hill called 
Vohilena; and resting at the stations of Andranomiantra and 
Tsdrahafatra, which Grandidicr has placed on his map, they 
encamped at the foot of one of the great hills of the northern 
districts, the hill of Voambdhitra. Mr. Moss says: “ Its magnifi¬ 
cent, black, basaltic mass had been visible for several days, and 
now towered grandly some 2000 feet above the plain. Arrived 
at its foot, we had a good view of this noble mountain. Its 
northern front appeared to extend about four miles, presenting 
a bluff preeipitous faee of black basaltic rock. It rises about 
2000 feet from the valley, and its summit can scarcely be less 
than 4500 feet above the sea. Its general appearance re¬ 
sembles Table Mountain at the Cape of Good Hope. For 
three days at least, on our further northern journey, it was still 
the most conspicuous landmark, and we afterwards kept it in 
view lor several days longer on our* eastward couree to Am- 
parafaravbla and Ambatondrazaka.” 

At Mdrafeno, a.few miles beyond V6amb6hitra, they en¬ 
camped on the banks of the Betsibdka, here become a cons^er- 
able river. Passing Ambddiamdntana, one of Grandidier’s 
stations, they ascended an isolated moor, some 4500 feet above 
the sea, and the next day reached the important Hova fort 
and garrison of Antongodrahdja. 

“ Antdngodrahoja is ‘ beautiful for situation.’ It stands on 
the very verge of the high table-land over which we had been 

■F* \ 
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travelling for the last two days. About 415Q feet above the 
sea, it commands a most magnificent view of the broad valley 
of the Ikiopa, the Bhtsiboka, the Amparihibi, and the Mkha* 
jamba on the north, as far as Trabbnjy. From Antbngodrahbja 
the ground descends by a precipitous path some 2000 or more 
feet to the plain below; after which a good road leads by easy 
stages, throe days’journey to Trabbnjy, and thence to Mbjanga. *' 
Close to it, on the cast, is the peak of Namakia, under which 
the pass into the plain runs. From its position on the oldS 
high road to Mojanga, and at the edge of tne central plateau, 
it IS a place of considerable importance. Its people are un¬ 
usually intelligent, and far more advanced than the occupants 
of other towns on the route. And the rustling of silk dresses, 
and the display of French hats in the little settlement church, 
were associated with a fair kno^A«ledge of the latest hymns, and 
a most hospitable and kindly welcome to the friends who had 
come to instruct them.” 

In passing from Antbngodrahdja to the Sihanaka country, the 
travellers retraced their steps to Tanifotsy, and then w'ent east¬ 
ward. And it is a fact to be noted, that on the road they kept 
ascending and then descending, crossing hollows and ridges alter¬ 
nately, showing that they were on the northern edge of the 

E lateau, and that the sandy clay had been washed out from 
etwoen the rocky ridges on which it rests. The population 
on the route they f(.)imd to be Sihanaka, proving that this empty 
district had received its small supply, not from the centre of 
the island, but from the coast. Their ignorance was lament¬ 
able in the extreme. In the village of Antsampandrano, the 
little population of 200 people, including several soldiers, were- 
terrified at the sight of two live Englishmen, and at once ran 
away. 

At Amparafaravbla they rested with the fine old Governor, 
an excellent man in every way, and then prepared to cross the 
Alaotra Lake. After narrow paths, swamp, and bog, they at 
length found three small canoes to carry them across theAvater. 
" Choosing tho least leaky of the three for ourselves, Mr. Lord 
and I, and the rowers, lamiched forth into the dim unknown. 
But, alas! the craft proved unseaworthy. An imfortunate 
rower became oppressed with a sense of his '*vast responsibility, 
and lost his wits. And there Avas no Mr. Plimsoll at hand to pro¬ 
test against overloading.” Having found a large canoe at 
Mkhakkry, in it they completed their perilous voyage: now along 
rapid narrow gulleys, overarched by the interminable zozoro; 
then into a Avide, open expanse of black, stagnant, weird-look¬ 
ing water, abounding with crocodiles and wild fowl; then up 
one or t^^o rivers, whose strong currents, flowing into the 
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more than once nearly capsized onr keelless vessel; 
then' into the narrow gullcys again, with the rashes overhead 
so dense as. to resemble a dark tunnel; and so on, until two 
hoars after dark; now and then hopelessly aground, our boat¬ 
man not daring to put his foot even outside for fear of the 
crocodiles I At last, however, between 8 and 9 p.m., we landed 
at Antknibao, only to experience during the night adventures 
as unique as had befallen us during the day. 

** A strange, uncanny sort of a juacje is this Autanibao. The 
people are utterly heathen, and many of them had never set 
eyes on a white man before. Yet (as Paul and his companions 
once found after a more eventful and disastrous voyage than 
ours) ‘ tlie barbarians showed us no little kindness.* Wo had 
brought nothing with us but our beds and a few candles, all our 
food and nearly all our men being on the other side of the lake. 
So the people of the house kindly gave us food, and lent us their 
black greasy pots to cook it in. And then, how they questioned 
me about my Price’s Patent Candle ! ^ What was it ? ’ / Wovld 
it hum for ever ? ’ * Bid it never become shorter ? ’ and so on. 
But as we prepared to lie down on our stretchers, ominous hints 
fell from the master and mistress of the house about vbaldvo or 
rata. We, in our turn, began to ask questions; and were told 
that the rats came up from the lake by hundreds, and overran 
and devoured everything that came in their way. Then our 
host and hostess mounted a bedstead consisting of a mat or two 
resting upon cross-pieces of wood, supported by poles raised 
6 or 6 feet above the ground. Over this, and suspended from 
the rafters of the roof, was a rough looking hag, into which our 
host and his wife crept, and then they were secure for the night. 
Not so we; for I had not slept aoove an hour, when a dap 
against my face, and a succession of most unearthly noises, 
startled me, and I awoke to find the room dark, the candle out, 
rats racing over me, and the house all in a commotion. In¬ 
visible creatures with wings were flapping and flying about in 
all directions. What could it be ? Another bang against my 
face, and the rats venturing into still closer proximity, roused 
me to strike a match and light the candle again. Away go the 
rats by scores; up the walls, along the floors, into comers and 
out of the holes in the roof. But the real disturbers of the 
peace turned out to be a flock of young goslings, who hlwi re¬ 
mained quietly roostii^ in a comer of the room until the pro¬ 
longed glare of my Rrice's Patent had beguiled them into 
imagining it was morning, and then discovering after all that 
the luminary was but an intruder, they one and all with whiz ! 
fl^ap! and flutter! went bolt through it, and most effectually put 
it out. 1 amused myself through the night watching them, and 
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lelig&ting the caudle as often as it was put out-'-oecanbnaliY 
Watching the' rats chasing one another over my toBxpaiiion^ 
couch; or three or four goslings^ more philosophical than the 
rest, who stood dose to his nase quietly speculating on the 
musio that came £c|om thence; and then the rats runnings^ 
and down the hag in which our host and hostess were tamng 
their rest. I never spent such a night before, even in Mada* 
gascar, and 1 could not help reflecting that just such as this is 
the daily life of these poor people; they hnow none better^ 
and are even contented with it^ In the iiet season, !-was told, 
the crocodiles even find their way into the very hous^, and 
steal the fowls, and the people are too lazy and indifferent to 
make the door secure.” 

Other journeys have been undertaken within the province of 
Lndrina by Mr. W. Johnson; and a large amount of new 
detail has been gathered by him for rendering the map. of the 
province more exact. Mr. Johnson has visited and examined 
the great hill of Amhohimiangara; the north and west sides of 
Lake Itasy; and the Valleys of Ankaratra. He also succeeded 
in ascending four of the principal peaks of AnkaratrS^ the 
highest of which he judged to bo 8763 feet above the sea. The 
extreme care with which Mr. Johnson observed^ imparts to 
his suggestions and corrections a special value. 

Conclusions. 

The conclusions to which the facts gathered on these, several 
journeys point may he thus briefly summed up:— 

1. Since much new ground has been visited, considerable 
additions have been made to our knowledge of the geography 
of Madagascar. At several points the area of exact knowledge 
has been extended with correctness and care. Where vast chains 
of hills once met the eye, or a broad barren desert stretched 
out before us, and we could only long for new opportunities of 
finding what lay beyond,—now the ridges have neen crossed, 
and the coimtry behind explored; the desert has been passe^ 
and the low country beyond has been duly surveyed. In this 
way the Ihdra country, the Sakaldva districts on the west, 
and <^ho Hova territoiy on the south-east, have been desmbed. 
The forest has been crossed; important points, like Xvdld]^, the 
valleyS'Of the Matitanana, Mananjara, and Mananara, the course 
of the Mania, Yohambdhitra, and the Anitivdlo, have been suc¬ 
cessfully determined. A new edition of the Madagascar Map 
has become necessary. 

2. Wo know with greater exactness the boundary-line of the 
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great *^^]ieayal, which has giyen us a raised plateau in the centre 
of ^le islaiid with a basis of primitiye rock, and a coast plat¬ 
form surrounding it on almost all sides. The gneiss ridge of 
Bdngo Laya, which marks yery decidedly the western edge of 
the plateau, is more clearly known. The point where the two 
granite walls, which uphold the terraces on the east side 
of the island coalesce and become one, is better defined. The 
northern lip of the same formation, with its high moor, has 
also been again yisited. 

3. The broad terrace of red sandy clay wliich surrounds the 
granite centre on aU sides, and forms an outer terrace, about 
800 feet lower than tho central plateau, has been more fully 
examined, and its unfertile character been better understood. 
Here, too, as on the upper plateau, tho efiects of denudation, 
especially by the ordinary agents of rain, storms, streams, 
fl(^s, and waterspouts, may be seen on an enormous scale. 
It is to be noticed also that, as the granite walls on the east 
are lofty and little brolcen, except along tho terrace of ^Ukay, 
this denudation has been thrown to the west and north, where 
the Betsibdka and Ikopa rivers (on the north and north-west), 
and the Mania, Tsiribifiina, and Manjoky (on the west), gather 
into themselyes streams of water, which rise eyen on the yery 
edge of the eastern granite itself. One thing of interest remains 
to be examined. No traveller has yet yisited those localities 
in which these important rivers leap over the outer edge of the 
granite core of the island on to the lowest terrace, which extends 
to the sea-shore. 

4. The volcanic eruptions which were known to have been 
wide spread, are now seen to have spread more ufidely still; 
and their results are traceable on the south-east cotist, in the 
Ibdra country and in Voambdhitra. Few countries in tbe 
world, of so limited an area as Madagascar, bear witness to 
volcanic action so enormous as this. 

No addition has recently been made to our knowledge of tbe 
secondary formations in the district around tho coast. 

5. During the past two years the members of the Mission 
have paid great attention to the Malagasy language, and have 
commenced the compilation of a new and more complete Dic¬ 
tionary. A careful examination of Drury’s Vocabulary has 
shown clearly the substantial oneness of the language sijmken 
throughout the island. More than sixty per cent, of the words 
used by Drury’s Sakalaves are virtually the same as the Hova 
words of tbe same meaning in use at the present time. The 
strength of the Malay element in the language is indisputable. 
Then, again, the Afncan element has not been fully examined, 
but is becoming more clear. The Bev. W. E. Cousms says: “ I 
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have been examining Bishop Steere’s Eiswahili Vocabulary, 
and have made a list of about fifty words, among tbem tbe 
words for bullock, goat, ass, dog, crocodile (mdmba), fowl, basin, 
box, ship, scales, onions, dates, tobacco (tambako, a word used on 
the coast), gum copal, dollar, half-dollar, &c., fable, kabiry, paper. 
Some of these words ai’e of Arabic origin; and almost all the 
words I found were of the class that would naturally be carried 
by traders visiting the western coast. It seems certain that there 
has long been commercial intercourse between Madagascar and 
Zan^ar. • There is a quarter in Zanzibar called Madagascar- 
town, though at present there seem to be but few Mmagai^ 
in the place. Dr. Steere told me that the Malagasy were 
named by the Zanzibar people ‘ M^kalalao,’ or Cockroaches, 
probably because they brought the Malagasy cockroach with 
them. All these, and kindred matters, are certainly deserving 
of more attention than we have yet given them.” * 

6. In all the districts examined, the estimate previously formed 
of the population has had to be seriously reduced. Whether 
among the Tandla, the Ibaia, or the Sakalavas, the population 
has been found to be very thin ; vast areas of territory are seen 
to be almost empty. But another thing has also been 
witaaessed. There is in all directions an earnest desire for im¬ 
provement. Wherever the English teacher goes, his visit is 
welcomed; his words of counsel infuse new life ; his books are 

! )urchascd; his assistant-teachers are asked for. Little progress 
las been made in regard to roads, and the conveniences of 
civilisation are not eagerly sought after. Time is wanted for 
right ideas to bloasom and bring forth fruit. But the vision 
of the future is bright; its interpretation is sure. 


IV.—Oa the Distribution of Salt in the Ocean, as indicated by 
the Specific Gravity of its Waters. By J. T. Buohanan, 
Chemist and Physicist in the Challenge Expedition. 

[Scad, March 12th, 1877.] 

Dubino the cruise of the Challenger I made a continuous and 
extersive series of observations on the specific gravity of the 
sea-water, with instruments constructed under my own direc¬ 
tions, and calibrated by myself. The instrument used for all 
the determinations was a glass hydrometer, weighing 160'0405 
grammes, with stem divided into 100 millimetres, and of such 
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of the Bed Sea, where evaporation takes place with such energy 
that its waters are the saltest that occur in any sea in &ee com¬ 
munication with the ocean. 

The vertical distribution of saltness is shown in diagrams of 
sections; one being along a meridian in the AtlaintiC} and 
another along a meridian in the Central Pacific. 

The Atlantic section {vide Diagram) shows the distribution of 
saltnesH along a central meridian (25“ to .‘10° w. long.) from 32° N. 
to 32° s. latitudes by means of equisaline lines, the vertical area 
included being that between the surface and 2000 fathoms, or 
the bottom where it occurred at a less depth than 2000 fathoms. 
Above this section is a diagram representing the distribution of 
surface-saltnos.8 along the same meridian. Both of them show 
in a very marked way the effect of climate on the saltnoss of 
the sea, not only at the surface whore its effect is directly felt, 
but even down to the bottom, jit two or three thousand fathoms. 
If wo consider the vertical section, we see the line of 1'0270 
leaving the surface in 8° s. lat., reaching a maximum depth of 
75 fathoms in lat. 12° s., then rising very gently till it crops 
out in lat. 2!)° s. In the North Atlantic it leaves the surface m 
14“ lat., reaches a nuixituum depth of 200 fathoms in 25° lat., 
then gently rise's and crops ont probably about 40° lat. The 
area of equatorial dilution may b(’ said to extend from about 
6° 8. to 8“ N. hit., but the specific gravity, especially of the 
surface-water, varies greatly, owing to tho violence of the 
currents, us well as to the annual oscillation of the equatorial 
rain-belt. The equi-saliiie line of 1*0205 is found in lat. 32° s. 
at a depth of 75 fathoms, and sinks to a depth of 160 fathoms in 
lat. 17° 8. It varies but little in depth until the equator is 
crossed, when it recurves in latitude 3° n. at a depth of 70 
fathoms, and crops out at the equator. It leaves the surface 
in 7° N., and deseends steadily till in lat. 3*2° N. it has reached 
a depth of 450 fathoms; further north it no doubt recurves 
downwards, for liere wo lind it sloping doivnw’ards from 1500 
fpithoms in 32° n. to 2000 fathoms. Tlie equi-saline line of 1*0260 
starts from a depth of 250 fothoms in lat. 32° s., remains almost 
perfectly horizontal witli a slight upward tendency as far north 
as lat. 5° s., w hen it turns downwards, recurving about lat. 24° N., 
and reaching the bottom, 1500 fathoms, in 16° s. lat. It does 
not reach the surface at all in our diagram, the nearest ap¬ 
proach to it being a trough of water under 1*0261 between 
1° and 3° n. lat. I have little doubt that if our observations 
had enabled us to carry our diagram further north, the 1*0265 
line would have been -seen to have a similar form. Every one 
must necessarily he struck by the similarity between the dips of 
the equi-saline and tho isothermal lines, w'hich descend in the 
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AtlADtic from sooth to north (without, however, recurving in the 
case of the isothermals). 

If we consider only the water in the first 200 to 300 fathoms 
from the surface, we observe a very marked general law in the 
distribution of saltness. In the regions where the surface is 
undergoing decided and continuous concentration,. as every¬ 
where where it is above 1*0270, the specific gravity of the water 
decreases as the depth increases; while in the equatorial regions, 
where the water suifers marked and continuous dilution, the 
specific gravity first increases with the depth, the maximum 
being usually met with between 50 and 100 fathoms, after which 
it follows the same law as the water further south or north. 

The Pacific section {vkh Diagram) shows the vertical distri¬ 
bution of saltness between o8° N. and 40° s. lats. along an approxi¬ 
mately meridional line, passing .through the Society and tlie 
Sandwich Islands. Around tlie Society Islands we have the 
saltest water of the Pacific; it is here only that the specific 
gravity goes above 1*0270,'and nowliere docis it reach 1*0275. 
The great bulk of the water is under 1*0260: indeed, in the 
North Pacific, the quantity of water with a 8pe(*ific gravity above 
this is so small that it would have very little effect in the de¬ 
termination of the mean specific gravity of the water. In the 
South Pacific the equi-saline line of 1 *0260 leaves the surface 
in lak 34° s., and descends with considerable but decreasing 
rapidity until, in lat. 28° s., it attains a depth of 225 fatlajms, 
and it preserves a depth of about 200 fathoms as far as lat. 4° s., 
where it descends, forming a tongue extending as far as 6° N. 
lat between 500 and 1000 fathoms; it crops out again at the 
surface in lat. T n. In the North Pacific it reaches the surface 
in 23° and 33° n., attaining a depth of 100 fathoms in lat. 28° N. 
The very low surface specific gravity observed in lat. 0° N. is 
purely superficdal, and does not affect the mean specific gravity 
of the water at the position at all. As in the Atlantic, the 
minimum specific gravity is found usually at a depth of about 
1000 fathoms, but in the Pacific we have light water approach¬ 
ing the equator from both sides, whil^ ir Atlantic it occurs 
in a marked degree only from the ®soutK; and in the North 
Pacific by consequence the mean specific gravity is lower than 
in tlie eonth, the contrary being the case in the Atlantic, and 
no doubt the configuration of these two oceans is the chief 
cause of their diverging conditions, the North Pacific being 
a wide open bav, whereas the North Atlantic is more like a 
lake. 

In.general, then, it will be seen from these diagrams that, as 
a rule, the specific gravity diminishes from the surface down to 
a depth of 800 or 1000 mthoms, and then increases towards the 
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bottom, wliere in the Pacific a very uniform specific gravity of 
»1*0257 to 10259 is found. The same value is found in the 
South Atlantic, but it increases as we go north, and the mean 
bottom specific gravity in the North Atlantic is 1*02616 for 
depths between 2000 and 3000 fathoms, and 1*02632 between 
3000 and 4000 fathoms. The section depicted is along a 
central meridian; nearer the western side somewhat lighter 
water is met with at intermediate depths, but the difierence is 
not such as to alter the character of the distribution. In the 
trade-wind regions the specific gravity decreases from a maxi¬ 
mum at the surface to a minimum at about 1000 fathoms, and 
then slowly increases again. In the regions of the equatorial 
calms and rains the specific gravity most commonly increases 
from a minimum at the surface to a maximum at a depth of 
from 50 to 150 fathoms, from which point, downwards, it follows 
the same law as in the trade-winds. TJie reason of the ex¬ 
istence of the subsurface maxima is, I think, easily explained 
by the fact that the water concentrated on both sides of the 
equator is driven by tlie wind towards the equator, where there 
is a constant supply of fresh water of high temperature, beneath 
which it is forced to dip. If we start from the source of the 
trade-wind wti find, that while it is concentrating the surface- 
water it is al ways ibreing it further into warmer latitudes, where, 
owing to the rise of temperature, the water, though it lias become 
Baiter, ims at the same time become lighter. As the equator, 
however, is approached, the rise of temperature with decreasing 
latitude diminishes, and the water thus .becomes liable to sink 
of itself, even although it were not covered over by the tropical 
rains. A largo quantity of water forced northwards towards the 
equator passes into the North Atlantic, owing to the prepon¬ 
derating force of the south-east trade. Here it follows the 
course of the equatorial current into the Caribbean Sea, re- _ 
appearing doubtless as the Gulf Stream, and ultimately forming 
part of the groat lake of warm and dense water which forms 
the SargtiBsu Sea; the configuration of the North Atlantic 
being such as to afford no facility for an exit current at the sur¬ 
face. The Sargasso Sea, iiowever, is bounded, independently of 
laud, by a complete series of tangential winds and currents 
which conspire to keep w*ater, which has once got in, from easily 
getting out again. Being in the centre of the north-east trade- 
wind, the evafioratiori which goes oil is very great, whilst at the 
same time a not insignificant yearly oscillation of temperature 
takes pliice, the two causes combined materially assisting the 
propagation downwards both of 'heat and saltness,* and in 
point of fact we find that in both these respects the waters of 
this region exceed those of any other part of the ocean. This 
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is particiilarly well'shown if we compare the North Atlanfec 
with the North Pacific. The mean specific gravity of the ’ 
water at 30° 22' N. lat. and 154° 56' w. long., as determined 
from observations made at ten different deptiis on the 2l8t of 
July, 1875, was 1'02547, the depth being 2950 fathoms; at 
26° 21' N. lat. and 33” 37' w. long, the mean s|:)eeiflc gravity was 
1‘02721, from observations at nine different depths on the 3rd 
of May, 1876, the depth being 2700 fathoms. The mean tem¬ 
perature of the water was at the I^icific station 2"98° C. (37*36° F.) 
down to 2700 fathoms, and at the Atlantic one 5*05° C. (41'09° F.). 
If we take the mean temperature of the water down to 1500 
fathoms, we have for the Pacific station 4'24° C. (39*63° F.), 
and for the Atlantic one 7'44° 0. (45*39° F.). From observa¬ 
tions made in the Porcupine, wc find in 48° N. lat. a mean 
temperature down to 1500 fathoms of ()*39° C. (43*51® F.) Snd in 
55° 40' N. lat. a mean temperature down to the same depth of 
6*17° 0. (43*11° P.^. It is, therefore, in eve*y way likely that a 
high specific gravity prevails also flown to the bottom. In 
treating of the concentration of the Nortli Atlantic it must be 
remembered that that ocean is tlic recipient of all the brine 
eliminated from the Mediterranean, where the evaporation goes 
on with great vigour. Notwithstanding the great supply of 
fresh water from the numerous Kuropcan rivers and the Nile, 
which is constantly being poured into it, and the rain which 
falls on itself, there is a constant deficiency in the amount of 
water present in its basin. That this is so, is evident from the 
existence of a constant inflow through the Straits of Gibraltar at 
the surface and southern side, and outfiow at the bottom and 
northern side. Dr. Carpenter, in his report on the scientific 
researches in the Shearwater, points out very clearly that though 
both currents are affected by the tides, being, indeed, at certain 
times reversed in their direction, still the balance is decidedly 
in favour of an inflow of comparatively fresh surface-water, and 
on outfiow of salt bottom-water; and he recognised tlie presence 
of the latter distinctly at the bottom, in a sounding about 
45 miles w.s.w. of Cape St. Vincent, in loOO fathoms. The 
gauging of currents of such dimensions wim sufficient accuracy 
to be able to estimate, even approximately, the amount of yearly 
outflow from the Mediterranean, is a workdnvolving great labour 
and constant observation throughout a wljole year; moreover 
the measuring of the direction and velocity of under-currents 
is still accompanied with difficulty arid uncertainty, lly com¬ 
bining, however, observations of specific gravity with the current 
measurenfent, the work is simplified. Supposing the surface 
inflow to be thoroughly gauged, -so that the supply per annum 
of Atlantic water to the M^iterranean is accurately known, 
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and its mean density (at constant temperature) to be also 
known; let the mean density of the outflow-water be 
ascertained: then if Die IMediterranean is in a state of equili¬ 
brium, that is to say, if it is not salting up, as much salt 
must come out of it as goes in; or, the volumes of the two 
currents must be in the inverse proportions of their mean saline 
contents. Dr. Carpenter gives the specific gravities as 1'027 
and 1*029, corres[)onding to 3*63 and 3*89 per cent, saline con¬ 
tents respectively. Hence the volumes of the two currents 
must be in the proportion of 9334 to 10,000; that is, for every 
10,000 parts of Atlantic water entering, 9334 parts of Mediter¬ 
ranean water must go out, leaving 666 for the water evapdrated. 
Sir John Horschel, in his ‘Physical (leography* (p. 27), con¬ 
siders that, after allowing' for the supply of fresh water by 
rivers^and rain on the sea itself, the yearly evaporation is so 
groat as to remove annually 336 cubic miles of water. With 
'ihis datum the pr<|f)ortion above gives 5000 cubic miles as the 
annual inflow of Atlantic water, and 4667 cubic miles as the 
annual outflow of Mediterranean water. The inflow would bo 
jirovided by a mean annual easterly surface current 5 miles 
wide, 120 fathoms deep, and flowing at the rate of 20 miles a 
day. It is probable, however, that Herschers estimate of the 
evaporation is too high, because we know now, from the works of 
the Danube Commission, that thes water supplied by that river is 
at least double what was assumed for the IS'ilo. li* we make the 
evaporation 300 cubic miles, the depth of the inflowing stream is 
reduced to 108 fathoms, the other dimensions remaining the same. 

Whatever bo the actual dimensions of the currents in question, 
there can be no doubt that tliere is a resultant outflow of very 
salt water into the North Atlantic, and there can also be no doubt 
that it contributes in some degree to the very high specific 
gravity and also to the temperature of the deep water of that 
part 01 the ocean. In the aiagrara giving a meridional, section 
of the Atlantic, we see how the equi-saline lines run up into the 
North,Atlantic, where they curve downwards and retreat south- 
^rdsj nearly all the lines following in the same way. There 
are evident indications of a locality somewhat further north 
than is embraced in the diagram, where the specific gravity 
will be the same, or very nearly so, all the way down; and it is 
probable that the lines of equal saltness will approach tliis spot 
from the north in sciinewhat the qaiue way as they do from the 
south, coming downwards, and retui*ning north at a greater 
depth. It is here that the greatest mixture of surflice and 
deep water takes place, and it is due in a great measmre to the 
system of convection caused by pronounced annual variations of 
temperature in a comparatively dry atmospWe. 
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Judffragr from the observations made on board the German 
ship, GaiseUe, there are indications of the existence of a similar 
region in the Indian Ocean. The observations made oii the 
specific gravity of the bottom-water shows a very marked change 
abo\)t latitude s. In 45° s. the specific gravity is I’OliSti, 
the same as I observed all over the Southern Ocean. In 42° s., 
however, the specific gravity is l*02(jl7, and increases towards 
the north, being as high as 1*02082 near Mauritius, the surface 
being only 1*02624 at the same place. In a sounding in 1900 
fathoms just oft‘ the Agulhas bank, I observed a bottom specific 
gravity of 1*02611, 'which could oidy have come from the 
Indian Ocean. The surface-water of this 0 (*ean is not remark¬ 
able for saltness: indeed, in the equatorial part it is very 
much below the average of Pacific equatorial water. There 
is, however, one region in the nortlieru part of this ocean, in 
w'bich concentration goes on witli very great vigour, naihely, in 
the Bed Sea; and just as the evaporation f the water in th^ 
Mediterranean varies the specific gravity of the deep water of 
the North Atlantic, .so may the lied Sea furnish concentrated 
water to the depths of the Indian Ocean. An objection might 
be raised to this source of the heavy water observed by the 
Gazelle between Mauritius and Australia, from the fact, that 
the temperature of the bottom-water was not above tlie normal, 
whereas water coming from the lied Sea must enter the 
Indian Ocean with a temperature of 70° F. The, effect of con¬ 
centration in raising the temperature in the subsurl'ace-water ot 
this ocean is very evident; in lat. 24° 41' s. the mean tempera¬ 
ture of the water down to 1000 fathoms was 8° 0. (46*4° F.) 

In the Pacific, as we have seen, the amount of concentration 
which goes on in the northern part is insignificant, a circum¬ 
stance which is due no doubt to tho of)enneas of its basin 
allowing free interchange of water, and to the feebleness of the 
north-east trades. During one-half of the 3 Pear too, the south¬ 
west monsoon extends over a great part of the ocean, adding 
greatly to the dilution of its waters. The bottom-water,’ how¬ 
ever, both in the North and South Pacific, Is of the same specific 
gravity. 

From the slight sketch which has been given of the distribu¬ 
tion of specific gravity in the ocean, •it will be seen that it 
depends principally on the elements which go to make the 
climate, and in particular on the humidity and rate of motion 
of the air; it therefore stands in intimate relation vjfith the 
prevailing winds: and, in fact, if we compare our chart of 
specific^ravities with one giving the isobaroraetric lines, we shall 
find that the maxima of concentration lie in the northern 
hemisphere to the south-west, and in the southern hemisphere 
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to the north-west of the barometric maxima. The great 
evaporating power of the trade-winds depends on the fact that 
they start dry in a cool region, and pass during their course 
always from colder to hotter regions; so that, as they proc^d, 
although taking up more moisture, their capacity for ta^in^ 
it up continually increases, uiuil the equator is approached, 
where the change of temperature is slight, and evaporation 
ceases along with the steadiness of the wind. The westerly 
winds of the north and south temperate regions, which take 
their rise in the same regions of barometric maxima, do not 
develop any remarkable evaporating power, because, trav^ing 
from warmer to colder regions, they are very rapidly saturated 
with moisture. In fact, tlio saltnoss of the water at any place 
becomes ultimately a function of the relative dryness of the 
atmosphere in the locality; that is, the further the air is re¬ 
moved from saturation with moisture the greater will be its 
evaporating power,fand, (*orisc(picntly, the more marked will 
be its effect in the resultant saltness of the water exposed to its 
action. The regions, thorefort*, of higli specific gravity of ocean 
water will coincide with tliose of high atmospheric dryness, and 
those of low sjiocific gravity of the water with those of low 
atmospheric dryness. Tims, in the trade-wind regions we find 
the highest specilic gi-avit,y of tlie water associated with the 
greatest diyness of the air, and in the region of the equatorial 
calms we have a low specific gravity of the water associated 
with heavy rains and a damp atmosphere. 


V .—Account of the Pundit's Jowrney in Great Tibet from Leh 
in Ladakh to Lhasa, and of his Metum to India via Assam. 
By Captain H. Trottek, «.e. 

[Read, May Hth, 1877.] • 

Nain Singh, the explorer who undertook this journey, is the 
original Pundit whost journey to Lhasa in 1865 from Kat* 
mandhu, the capital of Nepdl, was described at length by 
Captain Montgomerie, R.E., in the Trigonometrical Survey 
Beports for 1866-67. The Pundit had been in the service of the 
brothers Schlagintwcil, while they w|ire carrying on magnetic and 
other scientific obsei'vations in Ladakh and Kashmir in 1856 and 
1857; he was subsequently appointed head-master in a Govern¬ 
ment Vernacular School in his native district of Milam in 
Kniuaon, add remained in the Education Department until 
1863, when, at the instance of Colonel J. T. Walker, B.E., the 
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Uh to'Lh&sa^ and Return to India via ^sam. 


j ^ rintendent of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, he was 
ii^rtained for j^ployment as a Trans-frontier explorer, and 
di^ly trained, i^om that time to the present he has been con* 
^ntly eugaged either in carrying on explorations himself or 
m tr ajjp fn ff other natives to follow in his footsteps. In 1865-66 
he>W^&e famous journey, alluded to above, from Katmandhii 
i^^Iihasa, and thence to the Manasarowar Lake and back to 
l&ia.* This 'exploration earned for him the present of a 
0‘old Watch from the Royal Geographical Society of London, 
which unfortunately was subsequently stolen from him by one 
of* bis own pupils. In 1867 he went in charge of a party of 
natives, and did excellent service in exploring and surveying 
thp head-waters of the Sutlej and the Indus Ilivers4 In 1870 
he was deputed to accompany Mr. (now Sir Douglas) Forsyth’s 
first mission to Yarkand, but shortly after the Mission left Leh 
he was sent back to India. In lS73 he was sent under my own 
orders with Sir Douglas Forsyth’s second jnission to Ydrkand, 
in connection with which he did much good service. In July 
1874, while I was at Leh, after the return of the Mission, tlie 
Pundit having volunteered to make a fresh exploration, 1 was 
authorised by Colonel Walker, r.e., to despatch him on a journey 
to Lhdsa, now to be de8cribe(l.+ Hi| instructionsjwcre to proceed 
by a much more northerly route than the one he had previously 
followed. From Lhd>sa he was to endeavour to get attached to 


♦ See * Journal Eoyal Geographical Society,’ vol. xxxviii., 18G8. 

t Idem, Yol. xxxix., 1869. 

f It appeura that over since the conquest of Larl^h some 150 years ago by the 
Sokpo Gyalpo Qal^n Chung, the Baja of Lhasa, it has been customary for a large 
caravan to leave Leh for Lhasa once in every three years. The loader has the 
honora^ title of Lopcltah,' and is generally one uf the leading oiBctals of Ladakh. 
The party leaves Leh in July and August, and proceeds via Gartokh, Manasam- 
war, Tddum, and Shigatze' to Lhiisa, where tliey generally arrive the following 
4’ Aiary. Lengthened halts are made on the journey at the above-mentioned 
Aoea for the sake of trade. The caravan remains at Lhasa till June or July, 
^ 4 nd then returns by the same route to Leh, whicl? place they reach in December, 
i.e., alter an absence of one and a half years. 

While in Tibetan territory the districts through which they march are bound 
to furnish gratuitously 800 yaks for the carriage of merchandise, as well as 
supplies and food for the travellers. As the quantity of merchandise sent with 
the caravan rarely attains the full amount for whitAi carriage is sanetioued, the 
liOpchdk in charge receives from the villages he passes en route some equivuont 
for the balance of carriage not required. As the Lopchdk thus has his goods 
tied'gratis, and receives in addition considerable payment in lieu of carriage, 
is naturally well able to make a large profit on hjs venture. He is provided 
; the Kashmir authorities l^efore starting with 15,000 rupees’ worth of goods, 
iiefly silks, shawls, and saffron. On his return ho is expected to pay into the 
f^saasary double the amount of tho advance that was made to him. This he docs 
the proceeds of the tea, wool, turquoises, and silver bullion which ho obtsdus 
IfoOKtt Tibet in exchange for the wares taken from Ladakh. 



The Tibetan offitaal, who heads\ i similar caravan which goes every three years from 
. to Lidakb, it termed Joiig Chongpeo or Cha-aha. 
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the caravan which proceeds tljience every three years to Pekin. 
If he failed in accomplishing this, he was to endeavour to return 
to India by an easterly route from Lh^sa, down the course of 
the Brahmaputra if possible. 

On the l.^th of July, 1873, the Pundit and his companions 
left Leh. On the 21st they reached Tanks4, three marches 
further on; at Chagra they found a summer encampment of 
shepherds, the last inhabited spot on the road to Yarkand. 

From Chagra they followed the Changchjenmo route to Ydr- 
kaud, halting at the foot of the Lankar orMarsimik L4* (Pass). 
On the following day they crossed the pass (18,420 feet high), 
and then quitted the Yarkand road and turned off to the east; 
crossed the. Kiu La, still higher than the Marsimik, and en¬ 
camped for the night at Paugur Gongma, after a march of 
9 miles. 

The Pundit was obliged to travel slowly, as the whole of his 
worldly possessions, including tent, bedding, and commissariat 
for the whole i)arty, had to be carried on the backs of sheep. 
It is astonishing what admirable beasts of burden these animals 
make in a pastoral country. The Pundit started with twenty- 
six sheep from Tankse. Of these some were eaten on the road, 
some became ill, and were exchanged for fresh ones; but four or 
five of the original lot reached Lhasa, having in less than four 
months carried loads of froVn 20 to 25 lbs. each, over a distance 
of more than 1000 miles. Throughout the journey they never 
received a single ounce of food beyond what they could pick up 
for themselves on the road and at the camping-grounds. 

On the 28th of July the party descended the stream from the 
Kiu Pass to Ningri,t a camp which takes its name from a large 
heart-shaped mountain which overhangs it. On the following 
day, after descending the same stream to Mandal, they reached 
its point of junction with the Niagzu stream, up which they 
proceeded as far as Ni^gzu Kawang, encountering en route a 
large party of Tankse villagers returning from lludo^ with wool 
and salt. 

At the camp were a number of men collecting saltpetre, who 
stated tjjat the Jongpon or Governor of Budokh hM ordered 
them to pay their taxes for the current year in that article. It 
is obtained by digging up the soil, which is placed in brass 
vessels; hot water is poured over it; the water dissolves the 
saltpetre, and is then decanted off into another vessel ; after a 
time the water cools and the saltpetre is precipitated. One 
man can manufacture a sheep-load, or about 20 lbs. weight of 
saltpetre, in the same number of days. 


* Lti is tho Tibetan word for Paaa. 


t tfing, heart; and ri, mountain. 
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At 'Niagzu Eawang is the boundary between Tibet and 
Ladikh; * the right bank of the streafti belongs to the latter 
and the left bank to the former. A day’s halt was made here 
to rest the sheep, and the Pundit made an excursion a few 
miles up the Bawang stream to Bawang Yokm^, a winter en¬ 
campment belonging to Tankse, in the neighbourhood of a 
favourite grazing-ground, where, in addition to abundant supplies 
of grass, there is also—a rare thing in Ladakh—a large supply 
of mngle wood.f 

From Ni&gzu, six short marches brought our travellers to 
Noh. The country through which they passed was almost unin¬ 
habited ; a few solita^ tents belonging to Noh shepherds ai\d 
a single, hut at Gonu Chowki, occupied by a small frontier guard, 
were the only habitations passed en route. 

[As an Appendix is given, describing at considerable length 
each d^’s march throughout the whole of the journey from 
Leh to Lhasa and thence on to India, it is unnecessary here to 
describe the road in detail. Maps of .the country about the 
Pangong Lake, up to within a few miles of Noh, have already 
been published by the Great Trigonometrical Survey Depart¬ 
ment ; the Pundit’s route from thg.t point is shown on the map 
accompanying this narrative, which has beeA carefully con¬ 
structed from the Pundit’s route-survey, based on his astrono¬ 
mical observations for latitude and his hypsometric observations 
for height above sea-level.] 

Noh is a small village in the Budokh district, containing 
about twenty huts, built of stones cemented by mud. It has a 
small permanent population, which is increased largely in the 
winter months by numerous shepherds, who during the summer 
are scattered in tents in twos and threes in wlij^tever parts of 


* According to the Indian Burvoy maps, the bonudary line l)elwcen Laddkh 
and Tibet is a good deal to the west of the line given by the Fundit. The 
latter statee that the stream of the Niagzu Valley which flows southwards near 
the meridian of 79'-^ from Mandal to the Kharnak Fort is the true boundary. Tiio 
one given on the survey map, viz. the watershed to the west of the above- 
mentioned stream, is derived from Major Godwin-Austen’s plano-table survey of 
the country to the north of the Pangong Lake in 1863. This survey extends to 
within a few miles of Noh, and the details of it genefally agree most mtisfactorily 
with the Pundit’s route survey from Lukong to Noh, fdlhough there is this 
discrepancy in the position of the boundary line. . 

I find oil a reference to Mr. Walker s map of the Punjab and Western Himalayas, 
which accompanies General Cuuningham’s well-known work on l.addkh, that 
Nia^u is there also given ns the boundary between the two countries, but that 
soum of Niagzu the watershed to the east of the Niagzu or Chang Parma River 
is shown as the boundary. The Huang (or Kawaug) stream which enters the 
main valley north of Nidgzu is there shown as belonging to Tibet, but it appears 
from the i^t of the Poudit’s narrative that he ascends the Kuang stream and 
found there' huts and a grazing-ground belonging to the people of Tdnkse. 

t The wood is of three l^ds; eJtangma, willow; ahuk^a, pencil cedar; 
vxmphu, ? tamarisk. 
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the district grass and water are to be found in suflScient abun¬ 
dance for their numerous flocks of sheep and goats. The chief 
man of Noh, Changkep by name, whose official title is LMiuba, 
was at the time of the Pundit’s visit at a camp called Pdngdd, 
about three days’ journey north-west from Noh. 

The Lhdmba is under the immediate orders of the Jongpon 
or Governor of Rudokh, whose jurisdiction extends over that 
portion of North-Western Tibet which lies to the north of 
the Singh-gi Chu branch of the Indus, as far east as the Thok 
Jdlung gold-fields. 

The Jongpon of Rudokh is in his turn subordinate to the 
Garpon of Oartokh, who has also under his orders the Jongpons 
of the large* districts of Gugi (l)uba) and Purang, as well as 
other independent Pons (or Rajas) of Western Tibet. The 
Garj)on is under the immediate order of the Gydlpo or Raja of 
Lhasa. The office of Gdrpon is only tenable for three years, 
and is always held by a native of Lhasa, who is appointed by 
the Gyalpo. The Jongpons are also generally changed every 
three or four years. 

The province of Western Tibet is frequently termed Nari 
Khorsum. The inhabitants, of the northern portion, i.e, the 
district through which the Pundit travelled, are called by the 
settled popumion to the south Champas or Changpas, i.e. lite¬ 
rally North-men. By the inhabitants of Turkistan they are called 
Tdghlik, or mountaineers. The Champas encountered by the 
Pundit were, contrary to the generally received opinion of them^ 
quite molfen8ive*people, of the same class as the people of Rudokh 
and the more civilised districts farther south.* They are all 
Buddhists, but religious edifices are scarce in their country. 
On the Pundit’s route through this portion of Tibet he came 
across no Oonpa or monastery, although he occasionally encoun¬ 
tered Mmis and Churtans.-^ 

The road from Noh skirts the Pangoi^ Lake, which at Noh 
is joined by a stream from the north-east» up which goes a good 
road to Khotan, via Polu and Kiria. 

/' The distance to Khoten by this road is about 450 miles. IW 
^a distandb of 40 miles* from Noh it gradually rises to a height 


* 1 liare myself encountered Champas in the Bnpshn district of Ladakh to the 
west of Chinese Tibet The habits and customs of these people appear to he just 
the same as those of the same class who live over the border. 

t A cJiurfan or eihhartan is defined by Cunningham as a ‘‘ holy receptaele" or 
“ offering repository.” It is a pyramidal-shaped building erected in honour of 
some of the holy Buddhas. A mdni is an oblong dyke or pile of stones 4 or 5 feet 
high and from 10 to 12 feet broad, varying in length from 20 feet to nearly a 
mile. They are entirely composed of stones said to be deposited one by one by 
travellers passing by. On each surtiico stone is generally inscribed me w^- 
known Buddhist formula, “ Om manipadmihung” 


4 ' 
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of 15,500 feet, and then for about 160 miles as the crow flies, 
crosses, in a north-easterly direction, a series of elevated plains 
and ridges, before it descends somewhat suddenly to the plains 
of Eastern Turkistan. The average height above sea-level of 
the halting-places on the elevated plain to the north of Noh is 
16,500 feet,* This vast highly-elevated plateau over which the 
road pMses is the eastern continuation of the Ling-zi Tliang and 
Aksu Chin plains, which lie at a similar, or in places even a 
higher, elevation in a north-westerly direction fromNoh, between 
the Changchenmo Eiver and the Kuen liuen Bange, and have 
to be crossed by the traveller who adopts the Eastern (or Chang¬ 
chenmo) route between Leh and Yarkand. To the north of 
the Kuen Luen there is a*rapid fall into the plains of Eastern 
Turkistan. * 

This Tibetan plateau extends eastward, as we shall see in the 
course of this narrative, as far as the head-waters of the great 
rivers which water China,—in fact for a distance of more than 
800 miles to the Bourhan Buda Mountains (south-west of the 
Koko-nur Lake on the road between Lhasa and Pekin), where 
we still find, according to the Abbe Hue and the still more 
recent researches of the Russian Captain Prejevalski, a table¬ 
land rising from 14,000 to 15,090 feet above,the sea-level, 
above which tower gigantic snow-covered mountaihs. 

Seven miles to the east of Noh is the eastern termination of 
the series of lakes known to us as the Pangong, but better 
known to the Tibetans as the Chomo Gna Laring Cho, which, 
being literally interpreted, means “Female narrow very long 
lake.” Its extreme length from the west end at Lukong is 
exactly 100 miles, while the breadth probably nowhere exceeds 
six or seven.f 

At its eastern extremity it is entered by a small stream, 
3 paces broad and 1^ foot deep. Although the greater portion of 
this lake has been previously surveyed ahd described, its eastern 
limit has now been determined for the first time. It is a 
curious fact that the water at the eastern extremity is sweet 
and good to diink, while that at the west end is very brackitdi. 
It has been conclusively shown by MajoV Godwin-Aurften that 
this lake once upon a time drained into the Shyok, but at 
present it forms the most western of a nfimerous series of inland 
lakes with no outlets, which we shall find stretch for a consider¬ 
able distance across the elevated plateau of Central Tibet. 


* For details of this rood seo Boute XIV. of Section G of Geographical 
Appendix to the Beport on the Survey Operations in connection with the mission 
to idrkand and Kdshgar in 1873-74. 

f The depth of the Fangong Lake at its west end was found by soundings that 
1 made in 1873 to be nowhere greater than 136 feet. 
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Noh to Thok Daurdkjpa, 

From Noh the Pundit toiled on for many weary marches 
over this Tibetan plateau; his road lay eastward along a wide, 
open, grassy valley varying in width from 6 to 10 miles, 
bounded on the north and south by low grass-covered hills, 
through which occasional openings gave a view of extensive 
plains stretching away as far as the eye could reach. Beyond 
the hills sometimes appeared snow-capped mountains, while 
an occasional shepherd’s tent in the foreground, and the frequent 
appearance of large herds of wild asses, antelope, and gigantic 
wild sheep,* * * § helped to relieve the monotony of the journey. In 
almost every day’s march large sheets of water were passed, 
generally salt, but occasionally fed by fresh-water springs. At 
the latter the Pundit and his (jompanions would hll their water¬ 
skins,f as they rarely knew from day to day whether or no they 
would be able to obtain a fresh supply on the road. More 
than once their supply, of this precious fluid was exhausted, 
and on one occasion the whole party were more than twenty 
hours without fresh water. For fuel, also a traveller’s neces¬ 
sary, they were better off; the argoU or dung of the numerous 
flocks of wild animals were, a never-failing source of supply, 
while occasionally, but rarely, firewood was obtained in con¬ 
siderable quantities. At Thachap Cho, a fresh-water lake, 
eight days to the east of Noh, and the 27th halting-place from 
Leh, a large stream flowing from some snow-covered hills to 
the north-east of the lake was found to be covered on both 
banks with a dense forest of willow, tamarisk, and other trees 
and shrubs4 For the first thirty marches from Noh the heights 
of the camping-grounds varied between 13,700 and 15,000 feet, 
and for the rest of the journey to Namcho the ground was 
somewhat higher, but there was no considerable rise or fall 
throughout this portiomof the Pundit’s route. The large, fiat, 
open valleys traversed by the Pundit, locally termed Scmge, 
appear to be much of the same nature as the Pamirs between 
Eastern and Western Turkistan and the Jilgas\ of Northern 
Laddkh^. These Sangs of Tibet, however, would seem to have 
more of plain and less of precipitous mountains than either the 
Pamirs or tlie Jilgas. * 

The road for the first ten marches from Noh passes through 
the Eawang CJumgma or Northern Rawang district, and is 

* The Ooia Aimum. 

t Made from sheep's stomoohs; two of them would be slung aoross the back of 
a sheep. 

X Termed Pena, Btrhd, and Ddmd (furze), 

§ Jilga is the Turk! word for a bro^ open valley. 
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nearly parallel to, and north o^ at a distance in plac^ of only 
a few miles from, the route followed by another Pandit on a 
former occasion while on his way from Eudokh to Thok Jalang 
through' Eawang Lhoma or the Southern Bawang district, 
which is separated from the northern one by a low, range of 
hills. 

The Pundit passed m route the salt marshes of Xhai Cb4k£ 
and Dakdong Ohaka, from which the people of the surrounding 
country collect large quantities of' salt, which they carry for 
sale to Ladakh. He states that the salt forms a crust lying 
like a sheet of ice on the surface of the mud. The salt-seekers 
sink through this crust up to their loins in mud and water, and 
remove the salt, which tney subsequently wash, clean and dry 
in the sun. 

At Ohabuk Zinga or milage (14,400 feet above sea-level) 
were two huts built of wood, and in the neighbourhood some 
twenty tents of shepherds were visible. Here there were a few 
fields where barley is grown, the first signs of cultivation 
that had been seen since leaving Noh. The I'undit is of opinion 
that were the country more thickly populated, there would be 
no difficulty in finding plenty of ground fit for cultivation. 
The Champa inhabitants appear, however, to care but little for 
grain, and live almost entirely on meat, milk, butter and cheese, 
the .produce of their numerous flocks and herds. One sheep- 
load, i.e, 20 lbs., of flour, affords an a?nple supply for the con¬ 
sumption of eight or ten men for a couide of months. At the 
permanent camps they had large caldrons, generally made of 
stone; in^ these they used to make a very weak soup, into 
which they threw a handful of flour. This constituted the 
dinner for a large party. At their movable camps they cook 
in smaller vessels made of stone or copper (both of which are 
imported from Ladakh). All articles of copper or iron are very 
much valued, and a small axe of the JE’undit s, which he kept 
for the purpose of breaking up ice, he might at any time have 
exchanged for two or three sheep. ^ 

The only articles that these people themselves manufacture 
are tents and very coarse woollen clothing. The firmer are 
black, and are made from ydk’s hair, and the latter from the 
fleeces of their sheep, which also puoduce the material for 
making the bags in which they take salt for sale in Ladakh. 

Their wealth consists of their horses, flocks, and herds, from 
the products of which they are mainly supported; also in salt 
which they carry for sale to Ladakh, and in return for which 
they obtam flour, copper, stone vessels, and hardware. Most 
families possess a matchlock, generally of Nep6l manufacture, 
and the men of the Eudokh district seldom move about without 
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either a gun or a bow and arrows, in the use of which latter 
they are very expert. Like the inhabitants of other parts of 
Central Asia, they fire their guns while lying at full len^h on 
the ground, the muzzle being supported by a prong alwut d 
foot long,^ generally made of antelope-horns. Each gun has a 
piece of white bunting attached to the barrel, which is thus 
converted into a flag. Gunpowder is very scarce, and is 
generally preserved for special occasions. 

The rundit states that on'a former journey, when he visited 
a large fair at G^rtokh, the young men, who are all expert 
horsemen, used to practise very successfully at a mark while 
going at full speed on horseback.* Each competitor carried 
two guns and a bow and arrows, and having fired off his gun 
used to discharge his arrows. 

The Champai are kben in tho pursuit of game, which they 
kill in large quantities, partly with firearms and bows and 
arrows, but chiefly with a kind of trap called Eedokh Chum,t 
very similar in principle to an English rat-trap. It consists 
of a ring made of ropb, to whose inner surface are attached 
elastic sharp-pointed slips of wood converging towards tho 
centre of the. ring, where a space is left sufficiently large to 
allow the passage through it bf an animal’s foot. Small holes 
are dug in the ground near the water which the wild animals 
are known to frecjuent. These traps are placed at the top, 
hidden from view by a covering of earth, and attached by a 
strong rope, also con(;ealed from view, to a stout peg, which is 
driven into the ground at a considerable distance off. The 
animals on their way to the water pass over the holes, and the 
weight of the body drives the foot through the ring. Once 
through, it is impossible for the animal to free his toot from 
the trap, and he soon falls a victim to the sword and spear of 
the hunter, who lies concealed somewhere in the neighbourhood. 
Great numbers of wild sheep, and antelopes are killed 

in this manner. 

For ten marches from CUabuk Zinga to Hissik Chdka the 
country was uninhabited; the j?oad lay over a plain way similar 
to what Ijad already bgen traversed between Noh and Chabuk. 
The Ohabipas at the latter place had given our travellers 
general instructions as tp the line of road to be followed; but it 
appears that the latter had diverged too much to the no^, and 
missed the encampment of Gargethol, which the Pundit had 
been previously told lay on the route to Lhasa, and which he 
had intended visiting, as one of his servants had a friend there 


* This an amusement I have often myself seen in Eastern Turkistin. 
t Literacy animai-oatcher. 
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through whose influence they hoj^ to receive assistance in 
prosecuting the onward journey. The Pundit had now entered 
the Ehdmpa or Kampa district, renowned for the bad character 
of its population, and on arrival at Hissih Chdka (on the 25th of 
August) was greatly disturbed in mind at seeing men approach- 
ing them from a distance with yaks and ponies. Not knowing 
what to expect, be immediately concealed in the earth his 
instruments, the greater part of his clotlies, and a few bags of 
grain, and remained behind, while he sent on two of his men 
to reconnoitre and make inquiries. 

The strangers fortunately turned out to be residents of Gar- 
gethol, the place the Pundit was aiming at reaching, and which 
lay about a day*s march to the south-west of Hissik Chaka. 
On the following day (August 25th) they travelled together to 
Gargethol, where they found a largo encampment of Khampas, 
and had the good fortune to enccnintfer the man they had been 
looking for. It appears that in years gone W the Pundit’s 
servant had struck up u, great friendship in Ladakh with a 
medical practitioner, who was now a man of great influence 
amongst the Khatupas. It was in order to find him that the 
Pundit had turned back to Gargethol. When found, he did not 
deny his old friend, but, on the contrary, was of the greatest 
assistance, as he gave letters to tho Pundit for the Qomho* 
or headman of Garchethol, another Khampa district several 
marches further east. 

The Khampas who inhabit these two districts of Gargethol 
and Garchethol must not be confounded with the Changpas or 
Ohampas, an entirely different race. The Kh^pas originally 
came from the country of Khara, which lies to the north-east 
and east of Lhasa.t They number in Gargethol about seventy 
tents, with a population of 600 or 700 souls. Jn Garchethol 
there are about one hundred tents. 

These Khampas had migrated from their own country (near 
Ziling,t to the east of the Koko-nur Lake) about twenty-five 
years prior to the Pundit’s visit. They travelled via Lhasa and 
the Manasarowar Lake,-near which‘'place they plundered a cara¬ 
van, and fled with their booty to flheir present caraping-grounds, 
which, prior to that time^ were uninhabitdd. Soon aftef settling 

* Oombo is the Tibetan term for headman, anti corresponds to the Ladrichl 
(ro&a. The equivaleut word in Nart Khorsum is Chidpu or Qanpu. 
t Mr. Cooper, the traveller, in his attempt to ascend the BraJimapiitra River 
a(»oss a tribe called KhdmtiB, who were said to have formerly emigrated 
from the country about the head-waters of the Irawaddy. It is. 1 should think, 
not impossible that Kh&mpas and Kh^tis both come of the same stock. 

( According to the Abbe Hoc, the capital of the Eh^m distriot is Taiamdo or 
ChhdmdOf a w^l-known place on the road between Lbdsa and Pa or Baohang, 
ZiUng is the inbetan pronunoiation of 8ining-fu, a Ghinuse town in Kansu. 
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tliere, they were called on by tbe Gar^n of Girtokb to pay 
tribute, which they now do annually to the extent of 5000 NAk- 
tang, or tankas, i. e, about rupees 2000 (200?,), or its equivalent 
in gold, ghi,* horses, and cattle. This tribute is paid in G6r- 
tokb, and a punctnal payment doubtless secures a certain 
immunity from their peccadilloes being inquired into. They 
possess large herds of cattle, &c., each tent having from 10 
to 60 horses, and from 500 to 2000 sheep. They despatch 
annually to a fair at Gani-ma, near Manasarowar, large quan¬ 
tities of sheep and goats wool, salt, and ^old; and, according to 
their own account, when they have finished their mercantile 
transactions, they send on the cloths, &o., that they have pur¬ 
chased, under the escort of the older and less active members of 
the tribe, while the young men start on some marauding excur¬ 
sion, the victims of which are generally travellers, and strangers 
to the country. The Klidmpas are well armed with guns and 
swords, which latter are ctmstantly worn even by boys. The 
scabbards are often handsomely ornamented with gold, tur¬ 
quoises, and coral. 

The men are fine, large, broad-shouldered fellows. They 
wear, both in summer and winter, postins made of sheep-skins, 
the hair being turned inside: These coats are worn short, ex¬ 
tending to the knees only, and are fastened round the waist by 
a woollen girdle, above which the coat is roomy and capacious, 
affording ample space for the storage of their goods and chattels 
when on a journey. They have felt hats, resembling in shape 
a broad-brimmed English tvide-awaJce, and leather boots with 
woollen tops and pointed toes. They have no hair on the face, 
end that of the head is plaited, Chinese fashion, into pigtails. 
The women dress very much as the men, but their postins are 
longer and less roomy. They wear round leather caps and very 
long hair, to the plaits of which are fastened long pendants 
nearly reaching the ground, profusely ornamented, chiefly with 
silver coins, of which tlie favourite is the British rupee. Both 
men and women are always iu the saddle; they ride lai^e, 
powerful horses, and both sexes are skilful riders. They are 
great sportsmen, and kill large quantities of game, chiefly wild 
horses, sheep, and antelope. They, either employ fire-arms or 
kill their prey with swords and spears when caught in the 
Bedokh Chum trap before described. Their capacity for eating 
meat appears to be tinbounded, and they are apparently natu¬ 
rally somewhat bloodthirsty, as the Pundit states, that on several 
occasions when an animal had been killed, he saw the Bh&mpa 
boys kneel down and lick the blood off the ground; This fond- 


* Clarified butter. 
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ness foir blood would appear to be deriyed from a etill earlier age, 
as fbe food given to infants, when their mothers can no longer 
support them, consists, in the entire absenc^^ of grain in the 
countay^ of pounded cheese mixed up with butter and blood* 
They are of the Buddhist religion, but their language is quite 
different to that of other Tibetans,* and only one man of the 
Pundit*s party, who had resided some years at Sining-fu (to the 
east of tne Koko Nur), was able to understand it and to make 
himself understood. 

Between Gargethol and the Champa idistrict of Shankhor, on 
the south, is a ^ace called Gegha, where a large fair is annually 
held in July and August. 

On the 29th of August the Pundit returned to Hissik Chak^ 
where he saw a large herd of Hdnps, wild horses, fully 200 in 
number. He continued his route over uninhabited level plains, till 
the let of September, when, at a camp called Huma Cho, be met 
on the road the Gombo of Garchethol, a gentleman who was dis¬ 
tinguishable firom his followers, in that he wore a pair of golden 
earrings, of such length as to rest on his shoulders. The pre¬ 
sentation of the letter of introduction from their medical friend 
at Gargethol secured our party a civil reception. 

The following night there was a sharp trost, the first sign of 
the approach of winter. 

“On the 3rd of September they reached the village of Mango, 
the head-quarters of the Gombo, who had gone on ahead of the 
travellers. The Pundit paid him a formal visit in his tent—a 
large one made of y^k’s hair—and gave him a small present of 
sandal-wood. The Pundit was kindly treated, and on inti¬ 
mating to th© Gombo that he was on his way to visit a cele¬ 
brated monastery near the Namcho Lake, Chiriu^ Dunduk (the 
Gombo) said he was himself about to move his camp several 
days' march in that direction, and proposed that they should 
peribrm the journey together. The Pundit grateiully acquiesced. 
On returning to his own tent, he found himself besieged by a 
host of curious Khdmpas, who were all most anxious to become 
possessors of the various little articles of hardware he had with 
him, but he resolutely refused to part with anything, r 

Among other visitors was an old man named Sondm Darka, 
about ei^ty years of age, a native of a country near Lhdsa, who 
had lieen living as a servant amongst the JK^h&mpas for several 
years, and had gradually accumulated a good deal of property. 
The Pandit, when he Ibund that this man could speak good 

* According to the Pandit many words are identical,^bat the affixes and pre¬ 
fixes are endrely different to these of Tibet. The only point he could I'eobllect ie 
iliat the suffix Mu is the sign of the interrogative. This, curiously, is identical 
with thd interrogative in the Turki lang^aage as spoken in Kashgar, and may 
perhaps indicate a common origin for the two languages. 
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Tibetan, succeeded in securing his friendship by the present of a 
couple of common sewing-needles, and obtained him the 
following information about the neighbouring countries 

The district to the north of Garge and Garchethol is a large 
uninhabited plain, called Jung Phdyil Puyil, meaning literally 
the desert country in which the father and son have wandered,’* 
so called from a tradition that two men of the Shankhor country 
had, many years previously, entered this desert tract for the 
sake of hunting; but, after wandering about for a lengthened 
period, they both died there for want of water.* Some thirty 
or forty years before the Pundit’s visit, and prior to the occu¬ 
pation of Garchethol by the Khdmpa tribes who now dwell 
there, there used to be considerable traffic between the .inha¬ 
bitants of Nakchang (a district to the east of Garchethol) 
and a place called Nari Thdrii, some 20 days’ journey to the 
N.N.W. of Thok Daurakpa. *To Nari Thdru naerchants used 
to come from Nuria, a place 8 or 10 days’ journey olf in the 
Ydrkin country, and the Tibetans used there to barter gold 
for grain and cotton 'cloths. The traders from Nuria were 
a people who used to shave their heads (on which they wore 
laige folded cloths), and who used to cut the throats of sheep 
instead of strangling them, as is done in Northern Tibet. 
Sondm Darka also recollected. a few words of their language, 
which the Pundit, who had only recently returned from Ydrkand, 
at once recognised as Turki. The road from Thok Daurdkpa 
is said to traverse for 20 days’ journey extensive plains, and then 
crosses a snoif^y range, at the foot of which lies N6ri Thi&rn, 
where a considerable stream, the only one encountered on the 
journey, flows from east to west.t Sonam had in his youth 
made the journey several times, but the road had now been 


* Curiously enough, another Pundit on a former exploration brought iutelli- 

S eooe of the existence of an inhcdnted country called Jung FhayU Puyil in the 
ireetioii now indicated; thd name ho had got correct, but it now appears to 
represent a desert traot, as the name itself proves. 

t It is clear that Y&rkin stands for Yarhand, and it is nearly equally certain 
that Nuria is a nlace callod Niira in my map of Eastern Turkist&n, on the direct 
road between Khutan and Fold. 1 find in a manuscript note in my possession 
that Sai N$urla, a place aheut one march to the east of Ganjntdgh, and which is 
jOTobably identical with Ndra, is known as a place of export of grain towards 
Tibet. From Sonam’a description of tlie road, and the knowledge that in clear 
wither a snowy range is sAid to be continuously visible along the road from 
Kiria to Cbarchand, I inf^r tliat Ndri Thdru occupies a position at foot of the 
northern bounding ridgo of the Great Tibetan plateau, somewhat similar to that 
held by Polii and Sorghdk, and probably lies approximately in latitude 36** by 
longitude 84° The stream mentioned probably flows into the Great Desert, and 
m^ possibly be the same that passes by Charchand. 

The Pundit mentions that amongst tlie sheep in Northern Tibet were some 
wifli large tails said to have been bred from some that had been brought many 
years before from Ndri Tharu. The large-tailed sheep, or ** Dumba,** is the 
universal breed in Ydrkand. 
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closed for at least thirty years, the reason giyen being that since 
the disooyery of borax, or rather since borax has become a con¬ 
siderable artidie of trade between Tibet and Hindust^, the 
inhabitants of Kakchang now find a good market for it in the 
Nari Khorsum district, from which place they derive their 
supplies of grain instead of, ns formerly, from Turkist&n.* 
l^nim Darka had also on one occasion,'some thirty years ago, 
made a journey from Thok Daurakpa to ^Man, a country about 
two months* journey in a nortii-easterly direction. The road 
lay throughout over an extensive plain, no large mountains 
being seen, or streams encountered m route. Drinking-water 
was obtained from a succession of small fresh-water lakes, 
mostly supplied from rain-water. Shortly before reaching the 
Ajan country, the road traverses a bare rocky range of moun¬ 
tains. Ajan itself was inhabited by the So%o Kalmucks, a 
nomadic pastoral people who 'obtained grain (rice and flour) 
from the neighbourhood of Karka, a Isirge monastery said to be 
ten or twelve days* journey beyond the southern frontier of the 
Ajan country. Near Karka is a largfe city called Kokod, the 
residence of the Sokpo Gyalpo, the ruler of the Sokpo districts, 
while Karka itself contains several monasteries, one of which 
is the residence of the YapchaA Thamba (or lliugbocb4), the 
spiritual head of the Sokpo Kalmucks. The road just de¬ 
scribed is never now made use of, probably for the same reason 
which has led to the abandonment of the before-mentioned 
route to Ndri Thiru, as well as on account of the difficulty of 
insuring a certain ^supply of water m route^; no one would 
venture to travel by it unless after an unusually heavy rainy 
season. Wood and grass are said to be plentiful throughout. 

Karkat is a name about which 1 have for some time past 
been endeavouring to obtain authentic information, but I can 
hardly venture to claim any great success in the attempt. It 
is first mentioned, as 1 far as I au\ aware, by Major Mont¬ 
gomerie, R.E., in his discussion of tlie work of the Pundit who 
explored the Kamcho Lake in 1872. On the present occasion 
the Pundit had been specially instructed to make inquiries 
about it. He saw in Lhdsa some men who were ^inted out 
to him as from Karka, tall, coppcr-complexioned, ^e-looking 
men, but unfortunately he could not understand their language, 
and his stay ii^ Llidsa was so short that he was unable to learn 
anything definite about them. 


* Gram is, as may be imagined, not over-plentiful. A elieep's load of flour, say 
20 lbs.,.is abrat the equivalent in value of a largo sbe^. 

t Ka/riba waa the name of one of the metropolitan sees of the Neetmrian 
Cbnrpl). la it poaaibly the aame'jplace oa the moideru Karka or Karkha? See 
p. oe^v. of Colonel Yule'a prelinunary eaaay to ‘ Cathay and the 'Way thither.* 

H 2 
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As far as I can gather from inquiries at Ydrka^.wd 
from the information collected by the Pundits, Karka is situati^d 
about one and a half month’s journey to the north-west of 
Chu Kha, a large village situated on a river of the same name 
a few marches to the north-east of the Tengri Nur or Kamcho 
Lake. At this village it is said that two roads diverge, one . to 
Karka, passing in a liorth-westerly directio:^ end the other to 
Koko Nur, and Pekin in a north-easterly direction. The posL 
tion of Karka thus obtained would agree approximately with, 
an account 1 heard from a Kalmuck in Kashgdr, which located 
Karka about a fortnight’s journey to the south-east of Lake 
Lob. It probably lies somewhere between Lakes Lob and 
Koko Nur, and 1 think it not improbable thaf the country of 
Ajon to the south of it may be the^same as the country of 
Anj Si, which is mentioned by Uspenski in the Russian. * Is- 
vestia * as a country lying in a westerly direction from the 
Zaidan plain, which is to the west of Koko Nur.* 

On the 4th of September the Pundit left Mango, in company 
with Sondm Darka, add the Gombo Chiring Dunduk, the 
headman of Garch4, together with their flocks and herds; 
there were about six tents of Nomads in alL For four days they 
kept company, advancing slo\vly at the rate of about 8 miles 
a day. It is the habit of these people, when they have ex¬ 
hausted the pasturage near any one camp, to shift bodily to 
fresh ground; they were now on one of their customary moves. 
On the fourth day they reached Kezing, in the neighbourhood; 
of which place are very extensive pastures sufficient for the sub¬ 
sistence of the Gombo’s large flocks for a couple of months. 

Some idea of ^e wealth of this people may be inferred from 
the fact that Chiring Dunduk was himself the fortunate pro¬ 
prietor of 50 hdrses, 400 yaks, and 2000 sheep. Other mem- 
fcers of his tribe were said to be even more wealthy than he. , - 

These Garch^ Kh4mpa^, numbering in all about 100 tents, had 
only been settled in the country for about fourteen years. They 
are under the jurisdiction of the Gvolpo of lihasa, and are very 
milch better offi than their neighbours the Garg4 Khampas 
* (who are ,under Rudokh), as they only pay what must be to 


* I at one time thought that Karka might be merely a oorraption of the: 
word Kalka, and that tlie Yawitan Tamba of ELarka might Ji)e the same indi- 
yldual as the Kalku Tezuli Dampa (of Shaw), the QnUon Tamba (of Hno)^ 
and the Kuiuchta Oyen of Urga (of Uspondd), the chief L&ma of the Eolka 
oountry which lies on the southern confines of Siberia. It appears, liowever, from 
a study of Mr. U^nidu's notes in the ‘ IsTestia' that Urga is 3250 vemts (more, 
than 2000 miles) from Lhasa, the road from which place passes by Ohu Eha, 
Koko Nur, and 8ining-fu. The last-meutioned place Is 4 long marches east of 
Koko Nur and 44 long tnarolies soutli of Urga. These bearings and distpuuoes, 
place it, I think, bejond a doubt that Karka and Kalka are not identicsil. 
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ain almost ooiiuxial tribute (in gold) of the value of atxjot 
2'Q^. This gold is obtained at Thbk Dauiikpe^ to the east of 
Gai^hethol, m exchange for the produce of their flocks, and for 
borax, eitehsive fields of which exist at Noring Cho, which 
were passed by the Pundit en rovie to Kezizfg. 

The JPundit appears to have ingratiated himself most suc¬ 
cessfully with the Gombo Chiring^ for that chief very kindly, 
made arrangements that he should travel onwards with two 
other men, servants of a merchant from the neighbourhood of 
Shigats^, who were travelling with some spare yaks in advance 
of meir master from Thok Jdlung to Shigatzb; these men, for 
their own sakes, were only too happy to travel in company with 
the Pundit and his party. 

Fi’om Kezing eastward for a distance of 80 miles, up to Thok 
Baurakpa, the country was uninhabited when the Pandit passed 
through it ; but it is occupied by the Khampas of Garoh4 at 
certain seasons of the year. There is capital grazing, and an 
abundant supply of water and fuel (argofs) throughout. The 
road lies the whole way in one of the broad open sangs before 
described, lying between ranges of hills running east and west. 
5oath of the ,^^hi Bhup Oho, tha southern range runs off in a 
south-east direction, rising rapidly in height, and forming, a 
massive group of snow-covered peaks, known as the Shyalchi 
Kang Jing, the positions of several of which were fixed by t^he 
Pundit, although at a distance of from 80 to 40 miles south of 
his road. 

From this snowy •group flows northwards a very consider¬ 
able stream, the Shyal-chu, which >vas crossed by the Pundit 
in three separate branches, nowhere more than a foot in 
depth, but said to be passable only with very great difficulty 
daring the floods caused by the melting of the snow in the 
summer months. This stream flows into the Tashi Bhup Lake, 
whose southern shore is about 2 miles to the north of the 
Pundit’s road. From the eastern end of the lake a stream 
issues, whose waters are said ultimately to drain into the Char- 
gut Lake, from which they emerge under the name of the 
N&k-chu-kha Biver, and flow eastward'to the villa/^e of the 
same name which lies on the northern road between Lhasa and 
Pekin. At the point where the Shyat-chu was parsed by the 
Pundit, his road was crossed by another track going from, 
Manasarowar to N4k-chu-kh4, which passes south of the Tashi 
Bhup Lake, and then follows throughout its course the stream 
which emerges from the east end of the lake, and flows to the 
Qhargut Lake and Nak-chu-khi. This road is said to be per¬ 
fectly easy, and to abound with grass and water, but 4)he country 
it passes through is uninhabited throughout. 
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The Pundit, who had been forewarned that the neighbour¬ 
hood of the crossing of the two lines of road was a notorious 
place for robbers, took the precaution of pitching his camp 
2 miles off the road. It is said that the custom of the Kh&mpa 
robbers who infest this country is to cut at night the ropes sup¬ 
porting the tent of tiie traveller, whom they fell upon and cut 
down while attempting to escape from the folds of nis tent. 

While under the immediate protection of the Gombo Chiring 
the Pundit had felt pretty safe, but he appears, not without 
good reason, to have passed several sleepless nights before he 
again reached inhabited country. 

Travelling as a Lama he had affected great poverty, and 
throughout the journey ho kept his rupees concealed here and 
there in the most out-of-the-way places imaginable. His chief 
repository was a very old and ragged pad carried on the back of 
a donkey, that had accompanied him from the west, and which 
animal, in consequence of the riches he bore, obtained amongst 
our travellers the soubriquet of Sarkdri Khizdnehij or Govern¬ 
ment Treasurer. 


The Pundit reached the gold-fields at Thok Daurakpa on the 
17th of September, having ‘taken on the latter part of the 
journey a somewhat difficult'road over hills, in order to avoid 
the easier road to the south, which passes round the foot of the 
hills, but where he thought he was more likely to meet with 
robbers. He had now quitted the Ehampa country and had 
, entered the Nakchang Pontod district, in which he passed 
two or three abandoned gold-mines before reaching Thok 

IDjirllT&^lCCL* 

The Pundit found that the gold-fields in this portion of Tibet 
were of much less importance than those he had visited at Thok 
Jalung in Western Tibet on a former exploration. At Thok 
Daurakpa the diggers mostly dwell in caves excavated in the 
earth. These habitations, which are locally termed yhukpd, 
are thirty-two in number, and contain from five to twenty- 
five individuals in each, according to the wealth of the pro¬ 
prietors, ^who do not p.ppear to select these buildings from 
choice, but rather from necessity, caused by the proximity of 
the Ehampa robbers, whose habit of cutting down first the 
tents and tnen the owners has been already mentioned. These 
underground caves dre naturally far more secure than tents 
would be, and one man well armed could defend one of them 
against a large number of assailants. Besides these caves there 
^ere also some seven or eight tents belonging to travelling 
Koko"chants and recent arrivals. The diggers were mostly 
pUoeiagpas feom the Ndkchang district to the east and south- 
»f the gold-fields; but there were also others from Western 
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Tibet (uod from Janglacb^, a large town on the Brahmaputra, 
five or ^ days west of Shigitz4. 

The proprietors of each ^Mkjpd have also their own gold-pit,* 
in which they work (in the day-time only). One or two men 
are generally employed in quarrying the stone in which the 
gold is found. The pieces of stone are h'fted up in b^kets to 
the brink of the pit, and are there pounded into small frag¬ 
ments, which are deposited on a cloth, which is arranged on a 
slight,dope and kept down by a number of stones so as to make 
the surface uneven. Water is then poured over it, and carries 
away the lighter portion of tlie soil, leaving the gold in the 
uneven receptacles that have been made for it. The largest 
piece of gold seen by the Pundit at Daurakpa was about one 
ounce in weight. 

Unfortunately for the diggerg, water is not found within a 
mile of the gold-fields, and has to be brought that distance in 
skins on donkeys which are specially kept for the purpose. 
These donkeys were the only animals of the kind seen by the 
Pundit between Ladakh and Lhasa. It appears that they do 
not stand the cold well, and although their bodies were covered 
in profusion with the or wool, which grows under the hair 

of nearly all animals in these very cold and highly-elevated 
regions, it was always found necessary at night to allow them to 
take refuge in the phuhpds inhabited by their masters. 

Gold-finding does not appear to be a very lucrative occupa¬ 
tion, and although the tax jpaid by the diggers to the Sarjom 
or Gold Commissioner of Lhasa, viz. one sarshia (one-fifth of 
an ounce) per man per annum, is decideslly small, yet the 
profits appear to be but little more than is necessary to keep 
body and soul together. According to the Pundit, the* pastoral 
population are far more prosperous than the gold-diggers, and 
lead a much freer, pleasanter, and more independent life. 

The gold of Thok Daurdkpa is said to be whiter and of better 
quality than what is found farther west. It is, however, more 
difficult to obtain, both on account of the soil, or rather rock, 
in ;ivhich it is found being much more difficult to break up than 
the softer soil of Thok ^Inng, and on account of thp distance 
from which water has to be brought. At Jdlung a stream runs 
through the gold-fields. The Pundit •believes that there are 
enormous tracts of land where gold is to bp obtained by digging, 
but where the absence of water would render the working of 
them unremunerative. 

. The Thok Daurdkpa and Thok Jilung gold-fields are under 


At Tbok Jilting the arrangement is different: there the whole of the diggers 
work in one large excavation. 
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the flame 8arpon who mah;es the round of all the TibataU 
fieidfl once a year to collect the .taxes. k - 

It would appear that the importance and value of the Tibetan 
gold-fields have been considerably overrated. The Pundit states 
that, besides the half-dozen places where gold-digging is now 
carried on in the neighbourhood of Thok Juung, the cmly other 
gold-fields now being worked in Northern Tibet are at Thok 
Daur^pa, and two other places, of even less importance, at- 
Ting Jung and Sarki Shyar, both of which are about six days’ 
journey farther east. He believes that nearly the whole of we 
gold collected in Western Tibet finds its way to Girtokh, and 
ultimately through the Kumaoni merchants to Hindustin. He 
estimates the value of gold brought annually into Girtokh at 
about 80,000 rupees (or about 8000?. sterling). 

The gold-diggers at Daurikpa dispose of most of their gold 
either to the Khimpas of Garchethol on the west, or the 
Ohampas of Nakching Pontod on the east, in exchange for the 
products of their herds and fiocks. The rest of the gold is 
taken by merchants who bring tea from Lhasa and from 
China. 

A brick (parka) of tea, which weighs about five pounds, and 
in Lhasa is worth say seven, shillings, and in Ladakh twelve 
shillings (or more, according to quality), sells at Daurikpa for 
one sa/rshia of gold (one-fifth of an ounce).* 

Thok Bawrdkpa to Lhasa, 

* ' ' * 

The Pundit only halted one day at the gold fields and omi- 
tinned his journey on the 19th of September. His route Idy 
over precisely the samO kind of country that he bad previously, 
traversed; it crossed several streams, all flowing to the. north, 
and ultimately flnding their way into the Nik-chu-khi Biv^' 
For the first three marches the country was uninhabited, but 
after leaving Lhung Nakdo numbers of Ghingpa tents were 
almost daily seen from the line of march. ' » 

Although the plain he was now traversing was more t^n 
16,000 feet above the level of the sea, the Pundit do^ not 
appear to have suffered very much from the greaCt elevation j 
the vpeither was mild,* and he speaks of the whole of the/ 
journey over the plaips of Tibet as a delightful pleasure exnuiv 
sion, when compared with his experiences over the Karakorum 
and other passes on the road from Leh to Yirkand. The sheets 

* At Thok Jiliihg on a former oocaaion the Pandit purchased one iota df 
gold = ^ of an ounce (aToirdupois) for eleven rupees. «.e. the modmn equivalent' 
for an English sovereign. At Thok Danr^lq>a tixe price of the same amount' of 
gold would have been about fourteen rupees. 
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of Telv^ tixrf covert with countleBS herds of antelope ninst 
indeed bate formed a pleasant contrast after the equally 
elevated’ bat bleak and uninhabited bare plains of !Ling>zi 
Thang and Dipsang, in Korthem Ladakh. The Pandit (who 
is fond of statistics) asserts that on one occasion he actually 
counted two thousand antelopes (eho and gtda) whicdi resenibleu 
in appearance a regiment of soldiers, with their horns glistening 
in tne sun like bayonets. The horns frequently found lyings on 
the ground served him in lieu of tent*pegs. 

In the Nikcbing Pontod (Northern and Southern) district, 
which extends for several marches east of Thok Daurikpa, there 
are altogether about a hundred and fifty families of nomads, 
all weauhy .in horses, y&ks, sheep and goats. Thr 9 ughout 
N&kchdng the sheep are very large and strong, and are almost 
all blacki-'a peculiarity of this d^trict alone, those in Western 
Titot and in Lhtba being nearly all white. Ydks are used 
almost exclusively as beasts of burden, and on one occasion the 
Pundit met a caravan with two hundred of these animals 
car:^in" tea towards the west. 

]Sak(m^g Pontod is under an official, a native of the connt^, 
the Garpon Durje Puntchok, whose dignity is hereditary. He 
collects the tribute for the Lhasa authorities and remits it to 


Senja Jong, farther east. The tribute paid is almost entirdly 
ghi (clarified butter). 

The Ohangpas of N^kclidng, who are also promiscuously 
termed Horjpas and Dogpas, speak a language which differs but 
little from that of Lhasa, and the Pundit had no difficulty in 
carrying on conversation with them. 

In the 8th inarch ^rom Thok Daiirakpa the Pandit en¬ 
countered a lofty range of mountains which was^ crossed by a 
high but easy pass called Kilong, 18,170 feet above sea-level, 
Ti^ range runs southward and culminates in some enormous 
peaks Imown by the name of Targot Lhd, from which extends 
eastward a snowy range, numerous peaks in which were fixed 
by the Pandit, along a length of 180 miles, up to where the 
range terminates in a mass of peaks called Gydkharma, which 
also lie to the south of and very near the Pundit’s roaid. The 
highest of these Gy^kbarma peaks was ascertained W measure^ 
ment* to be 22,8001 feet above sea-level, and the Pundifl^sti- 
mates that the highest of the Tirgot peaka (which lay too fiur 
off the road for vertical measurement with a sextant) is at least 
2500 feet higher than the highest of the Gydkharma group. 


* By double ftltittideB taken with & sextant from points whose altitudes have 
been determined by hypsometrical measarements. 

t Between 21,000 and 22,000 feet in itinerary (p. 129); also 21,100 feet on 
map.— 
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T&rgot Lh4 was seen from the Chapta Pass at a distance of 
oyer one hundred miles, and is believed by the Pundit to hayet 
been the highest mountain seen by him on his journey. 

This range is probably not the watershed between the basin 
of the Brahmaputra ana the lake country of Her,* for the 
Pundit was informed that to the south of the range; running 
parallel to it, is a large river, the Dumphu, or Hota Sangpo, 
which ultimately changes its course and flows northwards into 
the Eydring Lake. 

The highest peak of the Targot Lha group is called T&rgot 
Yay (or father), while an enormous lake which lies at the foot 
of its northern slope is called Dangra Yvm (or mother); these, 
two, according to local tradition, are the progenitors of the 
whole world.f The circuit round the mountain and lake 
combined is a common pilgrimage not only for'the people of 
the Hor country, but for their more distinguished co-religionists 
from Lbdsa. Similar circuits are made round the sacred 
mountain of Kailas, near the Manasarowar Lake. 

The circuit round the lake alone occupies from eight to 
twelve days, the distance being about 200 miles, but the com¬ 
plete circuit of lake and mountain takes up nearly a month. 
The countiy people believe that if they make the complete 
circuit (termed locally hora) once, they will be absolved ftom 
ordinary sin; for a man to be cleansed from murder requires 
two h>rm; but if the round is completed thrice, even the 
murder of a father or mother will be atoned for. The Pundit 
did not feel much comforted on learning that this is all im¬ 
plicitly believed by the country people. 

The district surrounding the Dangr4 Yum and another 
smaller lake to the north of the road is called N^kchang Oml^p. 
It is enclosed' by snowy mountains, and contains several villages^ 
Kakching, Tang Jung, Kisum, Ombo, Sasik and Chaksd; each 
village contains twenty or thirty houses, built of stone, and 
surrounded by richly-cultivated fields which produce a profu¬ 
sion of barley. The harvest was not quite gathered in on the 
28th of September, the date of the Pundit’s arrival at Ombo, 
the chief village of the district. 

The existence of this cultivated Ombo plain enclosed, by 
moiMltains, which in their turn are surrounded by bonndless 
extents of pasture land, is a very curious feature. 

The Pundit had not seen a single field of grain of any dor 
scription since leaving Chabuk Zinga, thirty-five marches to the 


* The general name of the district through which the Pundit had been tra>- 
veiling. * 

t The groap of Bhy&lchi Ktng Jang MountainB to the west is said to he OM of 
the daughters of this tmion. 
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west, nor did he again meet with cultivation until reaching 
Tulung village, near Lh^sa, thirty-nine marches beyond Omba 
The height of the plain (15,240 i^t above sea-level) is not less 
than that of the surrounding country, and althougn somewhat 
protected from the wind, it is no better off in this respect than 
the disiridt of Ndkchdng Gomnak, which boi;ders it on the east, 
which is also well watered and has apparently a richer soil, but 
is nevertheless totally devoid of cultivation. 

According to local tradition, the Ombo country was once 
upon a time thickly populated and covered with villages. Two 
thousand years ago it is said to have been ruled over by a very 
powerful Bajd/ the Limiir Gyalpo, who resided in a fort called 
Kiung Jung, on the banks of the lake (close by Thungni), the 
ruins of which were pointed out to the Pundit. The Gyalpo 
Limur was the ruler over the whole of the Hor country, and his 
wealth was said to be boundless. Amongst other riches he was 
the possessor of a golden saddle, and a turquoise as lame as a 
goatn liver. He was overcome in battle by Digung Ohanbo, 
the Gyalpo of Lhasa, who, however, failed to possess himself of 
the saddle and turquoise, which were cast into the middle of the 
lake, where they are said to remain .at the present day. 

The Pundit is of opinion that the*Dangra Yum Cho, and the 
smaller lake of T6ng Jung to the north, were forraerW con¬ 
nected together in one vast expanse of water. The Dingrd 
Lake is even now so large, and the wind sometimes raises such 
violent waves, that the Pundit compares it to the ocean. The 
inhabitants of the Ombo or Pembo country, as it is sometimes 
called, although speaking the s&me language as the other Chang- 
pM or Dogpas who live in other parts of Hor, curiously enough, 
nave considerable differences in their religious, ceremonials. 
Instead of the usual well-known Buddhistic formula, “ Om mdni 
padmd hungP they inscribe in their prayer-wheels and on their 
inilnis the words “ Om mate moye salendo” They moreover 
twist their prayer-wheels in the reverse direction to what aU 
other Buddhists do, and in making circuits round religious 
edifices they travel from right to left instead of from left to 
right, as is the [invariable custom amohgst all oth^ sects. 
Others of their peculiar sect are said to reside in the Kham 
country Mst of Lndsa. • * 

The origin of the custom arose thiswise. .When Sdkya Mdni,* 
the great founder of Buddhism in Tibel^ first came to the 
country, he was residing near the famous sacred mountain 
Kailis. Ndru Punchuk, a native of Khdm, having heard 


* It is believed that Sfikya Miini Buddha himself never wont to Tibet, which 
was oonrerted to the faith by later missionaries. The abore and subsequent tra- 
ditionb must refer to some of these. 
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itunours of his anival, went on a pilgrimage to see liim. 
Having arrived rilere, he found that the devout S&kyA wiLft 
constantly passing his time 4n circtnfiambulating riie sacred, 
mount, and this at such a pace that his would-be. disciple was^ 
unable to overtake him, although he followed him round and 
round for several circuits. As Sakyd Muni followed tbi orthodox 
course (moving like the hands of a watch), the brilliant idea at 
last struck Ndrd Funchuk that if he were to go round in the 
reverse direction he would soon meet him. This he did, and 
secured an interview, and, subsequently bedoming a favourite 
disciple, he received in commemoration of this event, permis¬ 
sion to found the sect who are now known as “Pembos,** 
who make their religious circuits and twist their prayer-wheels 
in the opposite direction to that adopted by the orthodox 
Buddhists. 

NeM the ruins previously alluded to on the banks of the 
lake is a large natural cavern, containing the impress of the 
palm of Ndru Punchuk’s hand.* It is an object' of worship tb 
the people of the country. 

Thus far on his journey the Pundit states that a cart might 
bo driven all the way from Noh without any repairs being' 
made to the road; but in crossing the range wnich bounds on 
the east the Pembo country, the path was steep and difficult. 
There is an alternative road, however, lying to the north, by' 
which it is said a cart (supposing there to be such a thing in 
the country) might easily travel from Thok Daurdkpa to the 
Namcho Lake,, without meeting a sii^le obstacle en roide. 

The country to the east of the Pembo district is of a pre¬ 
cisely similar nature to what the Pundit had already passed 
through on ^e west. It is inhabited as far as the jNam'cho 
Lake by pastoral Changpa nothads, who live mostly on the 
produce of their flocks and herds. No grain whatever is growni’ 
but large quantities arc imported from the Shigdtz4 and Lh^ 
districts to the south. The inhabitants are well off, as, ih' 
addition to the produce of their flocks, they sell to jtnh trier- ' 
chants of the south large quantities of salt, which is obtained* 
from numerous ehaMs or salt lakes which lie at from, eight 'to' 
to twelve days’ journey to the north of the Pundit’s rodd., ‘ ’ * 

The country is subdivided into districts, designated sucbeS-^ 
sively from west to.east Ndkchdng Gomnak, Ndkchdng 
Yikj^ Ngocho, Ydkpd Jagro, DI Oherik, D6'TabdrAba, and 
1)6 TaMung, which latter lies immediately to the north of the 
Ndmcho Lake. Each of these, as well as the district of^Kdk- 
chAng Ombo, before described, has its own ruler or JPod, who 
decides the disputes of his subjects, and collects the revenue, 
from them. The whole are subordinate to the two Joh^fpiari of 
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Jj6h to Lh&s^ arid Jieium to India vid Assam. 

S^pjA a place of considerable importe.noe lying to tbe 

east of tbe^dkch^ng Bdbi district^ and containing from eighty 
to a hhndred houses.. These Jongpons are o$ci^ appointed 
£rohi Lh^^ and are changed ev^ two or three years. Their 
chief bnioness appears to be to> collect, the reYenne mid remit it 
to, iLh^, |tnd to act as a ^rt of court of appe^ hgainst the 
decisions of the hereditary fofts who rule ovdr tne^ smmler divi¬ 
sions. They do not seem to have a very difficult task, as their 
executive and administrative functions are carried out with the 
a^istance of two or three writers only, and a couj^e of dosen 
guards sent from the GyaW’s forces in Lhdsa. The revenue 
sent to Lhasa consists entirmy of 

One of the mos,t influential of the local Pons is the Garpon 
Ohangba Gyalpo, who resides at Eatm^r in Ndkchang Gtomnak; 
he appears to exercise considerable influence in the neigh¬ 
bouring districts, both east and we^; and when the Pundit was 
passing through, had collected a considerable force of Changpas 
amed with guns and bows and arrows, with the object of set¬ 
tling a dispute (which was, however, snbseq\iently diplomatically 
arranged) with another chief, who lived some distance to the 
east of the Namcho Lake. 

A detailed account of the routd followed appears in the 
Itinerary which accompanies this Paper, but a better idea of 
the nature of the countiy will perhaps be obtained from the 
map. The height of the plateau traversed appears to vary but 
little between 15,000 and 16,000 feet above the sea-level. The 
plain is, as a rule, conflhed between mountaips which run 
parallel to the direction of the road, but a few transverse ridges 
of considerable elevation are crossed en route. The drainage all 
tends to the north, the streams from the snowy range to the 
south flnffing their way into numerous large lakes, Vhich either 
lie in the sangs traversed by the Pundit, or are enclosed in 
similar emge to the north. These lakea are the characteristic 
features of the country, and the Pandit may well be proud of the 
discover and survey of such a numerous and extensive system. 
Qf toe whole series, extending from Noh to Lh^, the only 
one that has hitherto been known to geographers is Nam 
Cho or Tengri Nur at the extreme east, which, although its 
position with regard to Lbisa was approximately known, mid 
w^ marked on toe old Chinese maps, yet it, is only within the 
li^ few years that its position and extent have been deter¬ 
mined with anything like accuracy; this wan done by another 
Pundit» a pnptf of toe veteran explorer whose discoveries I am 
now, relating. 

The largest of these newly-discovered lakes, the Bingri Yum 
Oho^ ip awnt 45 miles in length, by 25 in breadto at its widest 
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part; another large lake, the Eyiring Oho, is 40 miles in 
length, and from 8 to 12 across. The waters of the former 
are slightly brackish, but those of the Eyiring Oho, and nearly 
all the lakes to the east, aifel beautifully fresh, and, as well as 
the streams whidi feed them from the south, contain abundance 
of fish, and are covered by myriads of wild-fowl. Unfortunately 
for themsdlves, the Ohangpas have a prejudice against killing 
and eating either fish or fowl. 

On the occasion of the former exploration of the Eamcho 
Lake it was frozen over, and although the Pundit made the 
complete circuit of the lake, he was unable to discover any 
stream flowing from it. On the present occasion, however, our 
Pundit, haying visited it in the autumn, before its waters were 
frozen, distinctly traced a stream issuing from its north-western 
extremity, and flowing in a westerly direction. Although, at 
the time he saw it, the stream was not more than a few feet in 
width, the watercourse was broad and deep, and in the summer 
months must give exit to a large river. 

It appears that the drainage from nearly all these lakes finds 
its way either into the Chargut Cho, a large lake said to be 
twice the size of any with wmch we are as yet acquainted in 
these paiiB, or into the Ndk-chu-kh4, or Hota Sangpo, a large 
river which issues from tlio Chargut Cho and flows eastward. 
The southern banks of this river are said to be inhabited at 
certcun times of the year by shepherds from the Ue Namru 
district (north of I)e Cherik). The country to the north of the 
Kak-chu-khd is believed to be uninhabited. 

The largest river crossed by the Pundit in this section of Ids 
travels was the Dumphu or Hotd Sangpo, which receives the 
drainage of the southern slopes of the Tdrgot-Gryakharma range 
of mountains, and flows into the Eyaring Cho, forming one *of 
the numerous sources of the Nik-chu-kha. 

The subsequent course of this last river, of which some of tlie 
head-waters have now been traced, must, 1 fear, remain a 
mystery,^ The account which was given to the Pundit is incon¬ 
sistent with the existing ideas of the geography of the country. 
It is to the effect thut after passing the village of Nak-chu-klia 
(Na Pfohu of the Abbe Hue), which is on the road between 
I^dsa and the Eokq-nur Lake, the river flows in a south-east 
direction to Chdmdo or Tsiamdo, a well-known place on the 
joad from Lhdsa t6 Bathang (Pa) and Pekin. Thence it is said 
to flow south-east and east through Amdu to China, under the 
names of Mdchu and Eonkon^. If this statement were .i^liable 
it would prove the Nak-chu-kh4 to be a branch of the famous 
Yang-tse-Eiang; but after a very careful examination of the 
whom of the data I possess bearing on the subject, 1 havaoenBe 
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to the conclusion that the evidence in its favour is not suf¬ 
ficiently strong to justify my entering into the suliject at 
length. 

It appears on the whole not improbable that the first part of 
the Pundit’s statement may be correct, viz. that the K^k-chu- 
kha Biver flows to Tsiamdo; if so, it bears successively the 
names of La-chu, Lo-chu, and Lanthsang-Kvang, which, accord¬ 
ing to most modern authorities, is afterwards known as the 
Camboja or Mekhong Eiver. 

If, however, Klaproth’s well-known map is to be relied on,^ 
the N&k-chu-kha (whose Mongol equivalent, Khara-iisu, is there 
givei^, does not flow to Tsiamdo, but forms the head-waters of 
the Kou or Lou Ki&ng, which we now identify with the Salween 
Biver, entering the Indian Ocean at Moulmein. 

To show the deficiency of correct data about these subjects, 
I may note that the map accompanying the French edition of 
Hue's book shows the Na Ptchu Biver as flowing west into a 
large lake, while Tsiamdo is not shown as on a river at all; but 
on the other hand from Hue’s own letterpress we learn that t 
“Tsiamdo is protected by two rivers, the Dzd-chu and the 
Om-chu, which, after flowing one to the east and one to the 
west of the town, unite on the south, and form the Ya-long- 
Kiang,| which traverses from north to south the province of 
Yunnan and Cochin China, and finally throws itself into the 
China Sea.” On looking at other maps for a further confirma¬ 
tion of Hue’s accoun^ I was much surprised at finding that 
Keith Johnston in his map of China in his * * * § Handy Boyal 
Atlas’ of 1871 places Tsiamdo on the head-waters of the 
Brahmaputra. 

The general features of the ground between Lh^ and 
Bathang, as shown on Klaproth’s map, are fairly consistent 
with the account given by Hue of his journey between those 
places. 

One piece of collateral geography brought back by the 
Pandit appears to agree so well with Klaproth’s map, that it 
seems desirable to reproduce it. 

The Pundit states, “ A road passes f^om the N4k^hu-kh£ 
village for six days’ journey in a north-eastern, and thirteen 
days in an eastern direction, through the Ho-8i(%§ country to 

* In 006 important instance at least, viz. the identity of the great river south 
of Lh&sa with the Irawaddy, modi^ geographers entirely disagree with him. 

t Page >61, vol. ii. 

\ Hue appe^ to have made a mistake about the name. 

§ In Klaproth’s map the iSbfe-clm is shown as a northern tributary of the K&k- 
ohn-kh&, fafling into the latter river near Babdan temple. The position ip lati¬ 
tude of the N£k-ohu-khd Biver agrees very nearly with the Puudit’s estimate as 
show|. on the map accompanying this paper. 
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Jdkanak Sumdo, where it crosses the Jhiehu * * * § Biver, which is 
800 paces across^- and which is said to join, the K4k^hii-kha 
Birerat Tsiamdp; from Jdk& the road'paisses east for ten days 
through the Kh!iw4 country/and for fourteen days through me 
Gheki counlry, where the' road crosses a river flowing souths 
the Di-chu,t which is said to be larger than the Brahmapdtra 
Biver near Lh&sa, or than the Ganges at Hard war—^it is crossed 
in boats; after sixteen days in an eakterlydirectipn, another large 
river flowing south is crossed, also calied the Jh^u;$ twenty 
days* journey more in a south-east direction, passing by Chahg- 
thang, brings the traveller to the Amdo country to a nlace 
called Chering. Chitshum on the bank^ of the Michii ^vef, 
which afterwards flows to China.” 

It is this Mdchii Eiver which the Pundit believed, efroneou^y 
I think, to be tho same as tho Kak-chu-khA 

The Pundit took the same-route along the northern shore of 
the Ndmcho Lake which was followed by nis predecessor in 1872, 
and was described by Lieut.-Col. "Montgomerie in the survey 
reports for 1873-4.§ From the east end of the lake towar<ls 
Lhdsa the routes are identical down to the village of Dam. From 
Dam, Nain Singh followed the river of the same name in a south¬ 
west direction, instead of striking across the hills to the south¬ 
east, the direct route which was followed by the other Pundit. 

It was not till the 12th of November that the Pandit quitted 
the higher table-lands of Tibet, and, after crossing the Baknak 
Pass, 17,840 feet above sea-level, descended into the bed of the 
Tulung, an affluent of the river of Lhdsa, where for the first 
time for several months he found himself at the comparatively 
low elevation of 13,000 feet, from which a steady descent for 
five short marches brought him to Lh^sa, at an elevation of 
11,910 feet. -His pleasure was great on reaching the Tulung 
valley, where he found cultivated fields- replacing pastures, and 
grain in abundance, vegetables, change || and other luxuries to 


* In the map the Sii-chu, afterwardfl the Tsa-chn, joins the Om>ohu Biver at 
Tsiamdo. 

t Hhe Dza*chu of Klaproth’s map, afterwards the M£>chu, afterwards the 
Yaloung, and the Ta-tchung, one of the largest tributaries of the Yang*tae Kiang. 

t Called by Klattroth the Bri-ohu, the veritable Yang-tse-Ejang. This , river 
whmn crossed higher tip by Hue on his journey to Lh^sa was called Hou-roui-dsii 
or “ tortuous waters.” Its Mongol name being Bri-chu and its Tibetap nauie 
Polei-ohu (w Bivtsr of the Lord ; lower down in its ponrse it is also known as tho 
JSin-Aia^kifmg or Btver ubith Hie. golden mnd ; still lower in the piovinoe of Bze- 
chuen it is the well-known Yang-Ue-Ktang pr Blue Biver. It is also known in 
Oliina as the Ta-kiang at Greed Biver. It t^s in this Mon-roui-dsti that Hue 
found a herd of 50 y^s frozen hard in the ice. Xfter a course of more than 
3000 miles, during which it receives two trlbutariee &om the north, eac h more 
than 1000 miles in length, it falls into the Yellow Bea. 

§ Also’ in ‘ Journal Royal GeoOTaphical Society,' vol.^xlv., 1875. 

II A kind of beer brewed iinm barley. 
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which he had long been a stranger. Ordinary cattle and 
donkeys now took the place of yaks as milk-suppliers and beasts 
of burden. Fowls and pigs were seen for the first time since 
leaving Ladakh. The more civilised Bodhpas replaced the 
Changpas, and the Pundit was looking forward to a pleasant 
stay at Lhasa. ^ 

But unfortunately for him the approach of civilisation brought 
him considerable anxiety. On nearing Lhasa he heard a report 
that it was currently stated tliere that an English agent was 
on his way there from India, arid tliat a Ijond fide Chinaman 
who had recently arrived from India via Nepal had been arrested 
and kept in confinement .until an interview with the Chinese 
Amban had enabled him to prove that he was not the man they 
were in searcli of. 

The Pundit, on hoaring this, Ivilted a day at Lang-dong, and 
sent one of his own servants (Nendak, a native ‘of Lhrisa) on 
ahead to engage a room in a traveller’s serai, and to inquire 
whether any nows had been received of •the caravan from Loh. 
The man returned and reported that nothing had been heard of 
it; the following day (the 18th of November) the Pundit en¬ 
tered Lhasa. . 4 

Lhasa to Taivang. 

On the occasion of the Pundit’s first visit to Lhasa he re¬ 
mained there three months, and wrote a good description of the 
place. His present hasty visit of two days only has not added 
to our existing store of iiifonnation. He left It on the 20 th 
of November, accompanied by his two servants. Prior to 
starting, he collected the most bulky and least valuable articles 
of his property, tied them up in an old blanket, carefully sealed 
the parcel, and handed it over to the owner of his lodging- 
house, whom he informed that ,he was gding on a pilgrimage 
to a monastery ten days’ journey to the'north of Lhasa, whence 
he expected to be back in about a month to reclaim his goods. 
He started accordingly in the afternoon in a northerly direc¬ 
tion, but as soon as evening came on Jie wheeled r^uud and 
commenced his return journey to Hindustan. 

The first night he halted at Kiimbu Thang, only 2 miles 
out of Lhasa; the following day he reached Dhejen, a flourish¬ 
ing town with a large monastery on the left bank of the Lhrisa 
Kiver. His route for the first stage was along the high-road 
to Pekin. 

From Lhasa to Pekin there are two roads ; the one generally 
used, and which is believed to be open all the year round, goes 
at first nearly due east from Lhasa to Tsiamdo, the capital of 
the Khan country; it then takes a- southerly direction and 
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passes throngh P4 or Bathang and the Chinese province of 
Sze-chiien, crossing m route numerous snow-covered passes 
across the ranges which divide the streams which rise in Tibet 
and flow southwards either into the sea or into the great Kin- 
sha-Kiang, afterwards the Yang-tse-Kiang. From Lh^sa to 
Pekin by this route ^s 136 caravan marches, and the distance 
about 2500 miles. 

The other or northern route, which is generally preferred by 
travellers in the hot season, is probably easier, and there is 
much less snow encountered eA route. It goes by Nak-chu-kba, 
an4 crosses the head-waters of the Yang-tse-Kiang, from which- 
there are two alternative roads to the Koko Nur. Thence the 
road parses by Sining-fii (Ziling) to Pekin. It was followed by 
the Abbe Hue in his journey to Lhasa, and he was fifteen days 
in reaching Lhasa from Na JPtchu (Nak-chu-kha). Another 
account gives us Nak-cliu-khd as sixteen days’ march from 
Lhasa, each march averaging probably about 23 miles. The 
same itinerary * givea thirty-four marches of similar length 
from N4k-chu-kha to Lake Koko-nur, w'hose position is now 
known with tolerable accuracy, as it has been recently visited 
by a Kussian officer, Captairj Prejevalski. 

At Dhejen the Pundit quitted the Pekin road, and turning 
south crossed by the Gokhar Pass (16,620 feet), the range that 
separates the Lhasa Kiver from the Brahmaputra. The pass 
was covered with fresh snow. From it he obtained a very 
extensive view, embracing the Yala Shimbo snowy peaks 60 
miles south-east, and the Kinjinthangla peaks at a still greater 
distance on the north-west. 

On the 27th of November he reached the Sairia-ye monastery, 
which lies on the right bank of a small tributary of the Brahma¬ 
putra about 2 miles before it falls into the great river. 

The Sama-yd Gomba is a very ancient, famous, and beautiful 
monastery, and is said to havd been built by the Great Sdkya 
Muni himself. It is surrounded by a very high circular stone 
wall, IJ mile in circumference, with gates facing the four 
points of the compass. On the top of this wall the Pundit 
counted *1030 ^dmrth,ns\ made of burnt bricka One very 
large lakhang or temple occupies the centre of the enclosed 
space, and is surrounded by four smaller, though still very 
large, temples, which are placed half-way between the door¬ 
ways. 

The idols and images contained in these temples are many 
of them of pure gold richly ornamented with valuable clothes 


* By M. Uspenski; originallj publiabed in the * Investigia.* 
t 6^ note on page 90, 
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and jewels. The candlesticks and other ecclesiastical utensils 
are nearly all made of gold and silver. The interiors of the 
(stone) walls of these temples were covered with very beautiful 
writing in enormous Hindi (Sanscrit) characters, which the 
Pundit was able to decipher, although«he could not underetand 
their meaning. They are supposed to be the handwriting of 
Sdkya Miini himself, and are objects of worship to all visitors to 
the monastery. 

This monastery also contains the Tanguir and the Kangidr, 
nr eacred books of Buddha. The latter are 108 in number. 

Tradition says that in the reign of Tajung Dundjak,* the 
Gyalpo of Lhasa, the country was without religion and witnout 
gods. During his reign Sakya Muni was born in Hindustan, 
and came to Tibet, and amongst his early converts were Gyalpo 
Sumaen, the son, and Biru the,grandson, of Tajung Dundjak. 
These two, in company with fc^akya Miini, commenced to build 
the monastery at Samd-ye; but whatever was raised by day 
was thrown down by evil spirits at night. At last Sdkya be¬ 
thought him of summoning from Hindustan one of his spiritual 
pupib, Labban Padmi, who was very skilful in the manage¬ 
ment of evil spirits. He came ai\d was presented to the Gyalpo, 
to whom, however, he refused t© pay any marks of respect. 
The Gyalpo, somewhat angered, remonstrated with him, where¬ 
upon fire issued from Labban’s nails and burned the Gyalpo’s 
head-dress. The wicked demons were soon overcome and the 
monastery was completed. On the decease of the Gyalpo, his 
son Biru abdicated, and went to Hindustan as a religious 
mendicant, resigning his authority to Sakya Miini, who is still 
supposed to be alive in the person of the Gewa Bing-bochd, or 
Grand Lama of Lhasa.! 

From Samd-ye the Pundit travelled down the course of the 
Brahmaputra for two marches, passing several small tributaries 
e» route. He "terossed the greaf river in a boat on the 30th of 
November. In this portion of its course it is known'either as 
"Tsanpo” or "the river,” or by the name of Tdmjun Khd. 
At this, now the lowest known part of the course of the Brahma- 
pdtra in Great Tibet, the Pundit estimates the width of the river 
at 500 yards. The stream was very sluggish, its current near 


* Tho son of Gyalpo Ramba, who was the son of Gydlpo Ghoj&. 
t The term ‘' Delai liLma," b;^ which the Grand Ldma of Lhdsa has always 
been known to us. from tho writings of Tamer, Hue, and others, is curionsly 
enough ahsolntely unknown to the Pundit. Gewa Ring-hoebd, Galaan Phutung. 
Kuiuggon Ring-hoohe, are tho sole names by which, according to the Pundit, the 
Grand Ldraa is known in Tibet. Similarly the great Lama of Shigatzd is known 
to the Pundit as Panchhen (or Panjen) Ring-bochd instead of Teshu Ldmba, the 
name by which he is more familiarly known to uS. 

I 
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the banks being no more than two-thirds of a mile per hour.* 
Its depth was nowhere more that 20 feet.f 

The valley through which the river flows was here several 
mil^ across; on the left bank of the stream was a stretch of 
sand fully 1^ mile in breadth, the whole of w'hich is said to 
be under water in the months of May, June, and July, during 
which season the river is much flooded, both on account of the 
increase of water from the then rapidly melting snows, as w'ell 
as from the rain which falls in considerable quantities from 
April to June. The river is here no longer used for irrigation, 
as above Shigatze, but all the smaller streams which issue from 
the mountains on the north and south are thickly bordered 
with cultivated land. 

The Pundit left the river near Chetdng, from which point he 
states that'its general course as visible due east for a distance 
of 30 miles, after which it encounters a range of mountains 
which causes it to diverge in a south-easterly direction. ' By 
taking bearings to, and fixing the positions of, some peaks, on 
this side of which the river was said to flow, he defined the course 
of the river approximately for a very considerable distance below 
where he quitted it. The course of the river thus determined 
is very fairly accordant with that shown on Du Halde’s map of 
Tibet. After leaving Gyala, the approximate position of which 
is. about 130 miles below Ohetang, the river is said to flow for 
fifteen days’ journey through the rice-producing country of Lho- 
khalo, reputed to be under a ruler wlio is quite independent of 
the Lhasa autliorities. Its inhabitants are said to carry on 
trade with the people of the Kombo district, which lies between 
it and Lhasa, but they have no communication with the people 
on their south, the Shiar Lhoba, a wild race (probably the people 
who are known to us as the Mishmis) who inhabit the country 
through which the great river flows to Gya (Assam). In the 
Lho-khalo country the Brahmaputra is said to b6 joined by two 
large rivers from the north. 

The Pundit has thus been able to throw a little more light 
on the lower course of the Tsanpo or the Great River of Tibet. 
It is unimcessary to follow Wilcox, Montgomerie, and others, 
who appear to have clearly proved that the Tsanpo must be the 
large river which, unde# the name of Dihong, enters Assam near 
Sudiya, where it is joined by the Brahma-kund. We may, 1 
think, safely admit that this is the case; and although the name 

* The Pundit found that a piece of wood which he threw in from the bank 
was carried along a distance of 50 yards in two minutes and forty seconds. 

t The poles which were exclusively used in punting tho boats across were 
measured by the Pundit, and found to be 24 feet in length : from this he estU 
mates a maximum depth of 18 or 20 feet. 
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Brahmaputra is doubtless derived from the Brahmarkiind of the 
Assam valley, geographers have, in consideration of the wide- 
known celebrity of the name Brahmaputra, bestowed it on the 
Tsanpo, the upper and most important source of the great 
river. * 

Chetang is a large town on the right bank of the Yalung, a 
considerable affluent of the Brahmaputra, bn its right bank. It 
contains two largo monasteries, in which reside 700 Lamas. 
From Chetang the Pundit’s road lay up the Yalung, through a 
rich and fertile valley, which contains numerous villages and 
monasteries scattered about on both sides of the stream. The 
country is very productive, and contains numerous fruit-trees, 
principally apricots and pears; wheat and barley are abundant, 
as well as peas, and many other kinds of vegetables. There is 
good grazing on the mountains which border the valley, but the 
breed of sheep is very small. 

From Chetang to the Dalatang plain at the head of the 
valley is 36 miles. In addition to numerous scattered villages 
of ten or twelve houses each, the large towns of Naitong and 
Ohukya Phutdng are passed e/n, route. From the Dalatang I^a 
to the Karkang La the road traverses for 15 miles a grassy 
plateau between 15,000 and 16,0d0 feet above sea-level, through 
which flows a stream which takes its rise in springs, and ulti¬ 
mately finds its way into the Brahmaputra below Chetang. 
On this elevated region, w'hich extends for a considerable dis¬ 
tance to the west, the Pundit again, found himself amongst the 
Dogpas or nomad population. It is by the Kaykang Pass to the 
south of the plain that the main Himalayan watershed is 
crossed. On reaching it the Pundit states tha^t a magnificent 
view presented itself. The whole of the foreground was occu¬ 
pied by gently undulating grassy plains, over which, on the 
north-west, at a distance of but a few miles, rise the very con¬ 
spicuous group of snowy peaks called Yala Shimbo. Other 
snowy peaks beyond the Brahmaputra ajjpeared topping the 
plateau to the north, while east and west and south snowy peaks 
rose in every direction, but at great distances off. 

From the watershed, which is 16,210feet above sep.-level, the 
road to the Kya ki[ya L^ a pass about 70 miles further south, 
traverses a high undulating plateau which is bounded on its west 
by a well marked snowy ridge, which runs nearly due north and 
south, and contains numerous glaciers. The arainage of this 
country is most irregular. The Pundit’s road for the first 
20 miles from the pass followed a stream which, under the name 
of Sikung Sangpo, flows for 40 miles nearly due east, through 
the Chahuil country, and ultimately turning south- east, runs 
nearly parallel to tne upper course of the Brahmapfitra, which 
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river it is said to join in Assam. After leaving the main stream 
the road ascends a branch valley for a distance of 20 miles to the 
Serasa Pass (15,300 feet), and thence descends into a stream 
which flows due south for 40 miles, and subsequently, under the 
nanfe of Tawang-chu, takes a westerly course, and flows round 
the southern extremity of the snowy range which has been 
mentioned as bounding the plateau on the west. 

That portion of the plateau which contains the head-waters 
of the Sikung River is from 13,000 to 15,000 feet above sea- 
level. It is a very flourishing, well-cultivated country, covered 
with numerous small villages containing settled inhabitants, 
who are under the immediate rule of the Jongpon of Chahuil, 
a district situate lower down the course of the 8ikung River. 

The road itself after leaving the Serdsa Ld goes nearly due 
south, crossing in succession geveral spurs from the western 
range, and after reaching the Kya Kya Pass rapidly descends 
into the Chukhang (Shyu) valley, which is separated from that 
of the TAwaug by a very high ridge, which is crossed by the 
Mila Khatong, a pass which was covered with fresh snow. 

Between the Sikung district and Chona Jong, the summOr 
residence of the Taw^g Jongpon, the country is uninhabited. 
Near the Serasa Pass the Pundit passed a lake about 6 miles 
long by 4 broad, entirely frozen over, but the waters of which 
in the summer months doubtless lielp to feed the Tawang 
stream. South of this lake the road followed by the Pjindit is 
joined by another wdiich ,come8 from the Hor country and 
Shigatze. 

Chona Jong is a place of considerable importance, and is a 
great exchanga mart where salt, wool, and borax from the Hor 
country; and ,teja, fine silks, woollen cloths, leathern boots, and 
ponies from Lhfoa, are exchanged for rice, spices, dyes, fruits, 
and coarse cloths * from Assam. Of these articles rice is a 
monopoly of the Lhasa Government, and at Chona Jong there 
is a JDe-Bcmy (or rice-house) in charge of a Lhdsa official, the 
Pe-Eany-'pa, who purchases the whole of the rice that is im¬ 
ported from Assam, and at whose warehouses only can rice be 
purchased 'either wholesale or retail. 

This market must be one of considerable importance, and 
contains 300 or 400 shops. The Pundit is of opinion that 
although the import and export trade is not nearly so valuable 
as that of Leh (the great exchange mart for India and Eastern 
Turkistan), yet that the number of traders and animals and 
men employed in carrying loads is somewhat larger. The 
merchants who import the articles from Assam are mostly 

* A kind of silk, according to the Pandit, termed endi in Assam and &Att-re in 
Lhdsa. The Chinese silk is colled iu Lbdsa or vsarm cloth. 
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natives of Tawdng, who are called Monhpas; but the goods 
imported from Hor are brought in by the Dogpas or Ghangpas. 
The goods from Lhdsa are brought by merchants from tnat 
place. 

There is free trade (with the exception of the rice monopoly 
bdfore mentioned) between Hor, Lhasa, and Ohona Jong; Tbut 
on all goods to and from the south a duty of 10 per cent.' is 
levied at the Ghukhang or custom-house, one long day’s march 
to the south of Cliona Jong. Arrangements are made by the col¬ 
lector of taxes that merchants shall not have to pay both ways. 
The taxes go to the Jongpoh, and are remitted by him to Lhasa. 

The road from Chona J^qng to Tawang Ghukhang is closed by 
snow from January to May or June. An alternative road lies 
down the Lhobra and up the Tawing rivers. 

This Ghukhang is not only a customs boundary, but separates 
the Bodhpa country on the north from the Mon-huil district to 
the south. Tlie Monhpas who inliabit the Tawang district differ 
materially in language, dress, manners, and appearance frorn 
the inhabitants of Tibet, and resemble, according to the Pundit, 
in many respects the Dhiikpas of the Bhotan country on the west. 
Instead of allowing their hair to grow behind, and arranging it 
in plaits as is done in Tibet, they cut it to an even length all 
round the head. On the top of it they wear a small skull-cap 
made either of woollen cloth or felt. Instead of the long gown 
of Tibet^ a short coat is worn, which only reaches to the knee. 
Jt is fastened by a woollen girdle, in which is invariably fastened 
a long straight knife. 

With the exception of a very large and imift)rtant monastery 
at Tawdng, the whole of the villages in the Tdwang valley are 
under the jurisdiction of the Jongpon of Ghona Jong. 

This Tawang monastery is entirely independent-of the Jongpon 
and of the Lhasa Government. It contains 600 Ldmas, and 
although not owning much lp,nd in the immediate vicinity of 
the monastery, they are (with the single exception of the village 
of Singi Jong, which is a jagir of the Ghona Jongpon) the 
proprietors and rulers of the whole country to the south of the 
range of hills which separates the Tawa»ig from the Dhirang 
valley ; their territory extends right up to the British frontier 
near Odalguri, which latter place is said, prior to its occupation 
by the British, to have formed a pory,on of the Tkwdng jagir, 
which now includes the Dhirang and Phhtung valleys. 

The affairs of the Tawdng district are managed by a sort of 
parliament termed Kato, which assembles in public to manage 
business and to administer justice. The Koto is composed 
entirely of Lamas, tiie chief officials of the principal monastery. 
These comprise— 
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1st. The KanbUf whose duty it is to punish and maintain 
discipline amongst the Lamas. 

2nd, The Lalhhan, or teacher, who is at the head of the edu¬ 
cational establishment. 

3rd. The GelongSt four or 4ive in number, who look after the 
revenues and government of the country. 

4th. The Nerhas or Nerpas, also four or five in number; these 
assist the Gelongs in their various duties. 

The whole of these, together with a few of the older L^mas, 
form the parliament and have the supreme direction of affairs. 
Claimants attending their court present their petitions folded 
up in khataks, or silk scarves, and prostrate themselves with 
great reverence. 

These Tawang Lamas ai’o an independent lot, and are well 
* armed with guns, bows arid arrows, &c. . In Dhirang and other 
places they keep a regular armed force of Lamas to enable 
them to cope not only with the independent Daphla, Duffla^ or 
LTioba tribes who inhabit the lower course of the Gliirang valley, 
and with whom they have frequent feuds; but also with the 
neighbouring and more powerful country of Bhotan on the 
west, the various districts of which, when not (as is generally 
the case) engaged in internai hostiliti(‘S, are always ready to 
pick a quarrel with the people* of Tawang. The village of Lih, 
in the valley above Dhirang, appears to owe a double allegiance 
to both Lamas and Daphlas. The Pundit rm his march down 
the valley was overtaken by a party of fifteen or sixteen of 
these Lhobas, who were carrying away from Lih some cattle, 
sheep, and pigs ^hich they had received as their share of the 
tribute, and w'hieh they w'ere taking off to their own country 
two days’ journey to the cast of Dhirang. The Pundit was 
much struck witli the apf)earance of these men, and especially 
noticed the enormous development of their arms and the calves 
of their legs, which far exceeded, in size any he had seen else¬ 
where. They w ore c}dindrical-sha])ed hats made of bamboos; 
their only garment was a long blanket folded somewhat after 
the fashion of a Scotch plaid, and fastened round the waist by a 
cloth girdle, which is used as a quiver for their arrows, which 
all carry, aS well as a bow slung over the left shoulder. The 
greater part of their arms and legs were bare. They wore no 
boots, but ornamental rings made of rope were fastened very 
tightly both on their wrists and on their legs below the knee.* 
They had high cheek-bones and Chinese-looking eyes; wore no 
hair on their faces, but allowed that on the head to grow to a 


* Tho people of Tiiweng have it that the wearing of the rope-rings is a puniak- 
ment inflicteel by S^kyA Muni upon the Lhobas on account of their irrcligion. 
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great length; this was drawn together behind and then allowed 
to hang down. 

The Pundit reached Tawang on the 24th of December, and 
was detained there till the 17th of February, haying been unable 
to get permission to proceed to the. M)utli. It appears that some 
few years ago the Tawang Lamas had represented to the Lhdsa 
officials that their subjects suffered much* in pocket from the 
Lhasa merchants being allowed to trade direct with Assam, and 
they at last succeeded in getting an order from Lhasa that 
traders from that place should not be permitted to proceed beyond 
the limit of the Chona Jongpon’s jurisdiction. The Tawangpas 
have thus succeeded in keeping in their own hands nearly the 
whole of the trade with Assam, and they systematically prevent 
all strangers from passing through their country. 

Leaving Tawang on the 17th of February, the Pundit reached 
Odalguri in British territory on the 1st of March, the road being 
often deep in snow, while four passes had to be crossed en route ; 
of these the passage of the Sai La and thp Mcnda Ld were some¬ 
what dillicult on account of snow. Details of the road are given 
in the Pundit’s itinerary at the end of the Paper. 

At Odalguri‘the Pundit put hiipself in communication with 
the Assistant Commissioner of the ’Darrang district, who kindly 
made all the necessary arrangements for forwarding him to 
Gauhati, whence he went by steamer to Calcutta, which place 
he reached on the 11th of March, 1875. 

Before closing this Paper it may bo well to recapitulate the 
chief results of the Pundit’s last exploration. 

In addition to the general information acquired, which has , 
been communicated in the narrative, the Pundjt has made a 
very careful and well-executed route survey of the whole line 
of country traversed, viz. 1013 miles from Lukong (west end of 
Pangong Lake) to Lhasa, and 30li milcs*from Lhasa to Odalguri, 
Of Siis total distance of 1319 miles, throughout which his 
pacings and bearings were carefully recorded, about 1200 miles 
lie through country which has never previously been explored. 
Numerous lakes, some of enormous size, *and some ri'vfers, have 
been discovered; the existence of a vast snowy range lying 
parallel to and north of the Brahmaputrd River has been clearly 
demonstrated, and the positions of several of its peaks have 
been laid down, and their heights approximately determined. 

The Brahmaputra has been followed for a distance of 30 
miles in a portion of its course, 50 miles lower down than the 
low'est point previously determined; and as its approximate 
direction for another 100 miles has lieen laid down, the abso¬ 
lutely imknowm portion of that mighty river’s course now re- 
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maining has been very materially reduced. The route between 
Lhdsa and Assam via Tdwang, of which next to nothing had 
hitherto been known, has been carefully surve^red, and the daily 
marches described. * 

As a framework for the nSp, no less than 276 double altitudes 
of the sun and stars have been observed with a sextant for the 
determination of latitude, and the close accordance of the 
results inter se and with the maipping of the route by the pacings 
and bearings prove incontestably the general accuracy of the 
work. 

The temperature of boiling water has been observed on nearly 
every pass and at nearly every camping-ground (497 observa¬ 
tions in all), adding materially to our knowledge of the physical 
conformation of tlie region. 

Frequent observations of the temperature of the air and the 
direction of the wind have given us some further addition to 
the knowledge of the Tibetan climate. 

The Pundit suffered much in health during the latter portion 
of the journey, and his eyesight has become seriously injured 
from exposure and hard work in most trying climates through¬ 
out a long series of years. He is now anxious*to retire from 
active work, and will probably receive a grant of land in his 
native country; and thus, having happily survived the perils 
and dangers of the TOad, it is hoped he may spend the declining 
years of his life in comfort, and with a due appreciation of the 
liberality of the British Government. 

THE PUNDIT’S ITINERABY.* 

From Leh to Noh. —Distance 173 miles. 

1. TiJeshey 10 miles .—Good road up the Indus valley. The 
village of Tikshe contains about 600 inhabitants. 

2. Chimray {height 11,890 feet), 15 miles .—Up the Indus 
valley for 10 miles; road indifferent; after leaving the Indus 
the road goes up a well-cultivated branch valley to the north, to 
Chimray;? a village with about 500 inhabitants. Bad camping- 
ground. 

3. Zingrdl (height 15,780 feet), 8 miles .—Up the valley for 
about 3 miles, until'it forks; road then passes lor 1^ mile up 
the eastward branch to the village of Sakti; beyond this the 
ascent to Zingrdl is steep; no village; good camping-^ound. 

* The desoription of the first eight days’ marches, i.e., as far as Chagra, are 
\,,takeii from the routes published in the appendix to the Geographical Chester in 
r^ho volume of reports on Sir Douglas'Forsyth’s Mission to Yarkand and K&sbghsf, 

I 37S—74. 
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At ZingrAl two roads separate, one going over the Chang La 
and the other over the Kay Ld; the road to Tankse by the 
latter rente is shorter by 6 miles than by the former, but it is 
more difficult for laden animals. • 

4. TsuUak (Jidght 15,950 fed)^ 8 —^Up the most northerly 

of the two valleys. An easy but stony ascent of 2 miles to 
the top of the Chang La Pass (17,600 feet). A very gradual 
descent of 4 miles, after which the road turns abruptly to the 
east. At Tsiiltak is a small lake; no village; good camping- 
ground. Though the road over the pass is not very steep, it is 
difficult for loaded animals on account of the badness of the 
road, which is a mere track, winding through rocks and boulders. 

6. TanJcse {height 12,900 feet), 14 niUes, —^Dowii a valley for 
6^ miles of easy roa<l; across the shoulder of a hill (into a 
valley which drains into the Shypk River) to Diirga, a small 
village in the Tjinkse valley; ascend the valley to the .large 
village of Tankse; the residence of the headman of the district 
of the same name; supplies of all sorts^ procurable. Behind 
the village is a valley up which mns the road to the Kay Ld. 

6. Ghahardaldh, 14 miles. —Valley above Tanske narrows for 
6 miles, and then turns to the soiith and opens out; 2 miles 
further on is Muglib, a very small village; for 3 miles the 
bottom of the valley is a grassy swamp, then narrows for 2 
miles of gentle ascent among rocky boulders. At Chakar- 
talab is a small pond, sometimes dry in summer; coarse grass 
on farther side of it. 

7. Luhong (Jieight 14,130 feet), 7 J mUes. —Five miles up valley 
to noiiih-west end of Pangong Lake; water salt; 2 miles due 
north from end of the lake to Lukong, where is a small patch 
of cultivation with a stream running into the lake. 

8. Chdgra {height 15,090 feet), 8 miles. —A summer pasture- 

^und of Tartars; one or two stone huts; grass plentiful, and 
fish in the stream. ’ • 

9. Churkmg, 6 miles. —A ruined rest-house at foot of the 
Lankar or Marsimik La; road good up-stream all the way; 
grass and bdrtsi at camp. 

10. PangUr Oongma (heigM 17,670 feet), 9 miles. —The road 
crosses the range (which separates the Lake liukong drainage 
from that of the Chang Chenmo River)* by the Marsimik Pass 
(18,420 feet), and instead of following the Yarkand route to 
the Chang Chenmo valley, the road passes over elevated ground 
to the east of the pass into the head of another valley which 
drains into the Pangong Lake; the road then crosses by the 
Kiu lA, a high spur from the main range, and descenas to 
camp. There was snow in July lying on the surrounding hills, 
but none on the pass itself. 
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11. Ningri or Bongnak {height 16,250 fe€i\ 5 miles. —Boad 
follows down a large stream which flows to Pangong Lake, and 
in summer is difficult to cross ; grass and biirtsi at camp. 

12. Nidgzu or Bawang Yokma {height 15,890 feet\ 8 miles .— 
Boad passes for 8 miles down-stream to Mandal, and then turns 
up a branch valley (Tsokiok) containing abundance of grass 
and jungle wood. '^Ihe camp is at the junction of three streams, 
and is on the frontier between Ladakh and Tibet. 

18. Kaisarpo {height 10,000 feei)^ 12 miles. —Good road along 
Tsokiok stream. Three tents of Noh shepherds at camp. 

14. OonUf 6 miles. —Road continues up valley, near the head 
of which two passes (17,800 feet and 17,700 feet high respec¬ 
tively) have to be crossed : a frontier guard stationed here. 

15. Ghtzan {lidght 15,840 feet\ 11 miles. —Boad down valley, 
which opens into a grassy plain. Several springs near camp, 
from which a plentiful supply of good drinking-water is ob¬ 
tained. 

16. Pal, 15 miles. —-Road down valley. Several springs near 
camp. Pal is on the northern bank of the Pangong Lake, tho 
water of which is brackish. 

17. Polo Ndkyo {height 14,020 feet), 8 miles. —Boad skirts the 
northem edge of two small lakes, the Cho Bum and the Cho 
Nyak, tho water from w'hich flows westward into the Pangong 
Lake through a deep ch,annel not more than 20 paces wide. The 
water in these lakes is quite fresh, and is used for drinking. 

18. Qangra {height 18,970 feet), 13 miles. —Good road over 
a flat plain, passing about 1-^ mile to the north of the lake, 
which is here called Budokh Cho. At 9 miles passes the 
village of Noli, containing about 15 houses. A stream from 
the north-east, 40 paces wide and 3 feet deep, here joins the 
Pangong Lake. TJp this stream is a road to Khotan vid Polii 
and Kiria; camp beyond tho river; abundance of grass. Yaks’ 
dung in great q^uantitios used as fuel; opposite Gangra a stream 
flows into the Pangong Lake from Budokh. 

Noh to Thok Daurakpa. —Distance 377 miles. 

19. Zinga (height* 13,960 feet), 11 miles. — At miles 
from Gangra is the termination of the series of lakes known 
to us as Pangong, diid to the natives of the country as 

Cho Mo Gna Lamig a small stream 8 paces broad and 

Ih foot deep enters it at the east end. From this point to 
Zinga the road passes along a broad and nearly level plain 
about 6 miles in width, and bounded on north and south 
by grass-covered mountains. At camp were four tents of 
shepherds. 
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20. Khai ChaJca {height 13,960 feet), 6 miles. —Boad c6n- 
tiniies along grassy valley (locally termed Sang) to camp, which 
is on the north side of a salt-water lake about 7 miles in cir¬ 
cumference. Water from springs, and many wild hiang. About 
5 miles south-east of the lake is another salt lake, the Dakdong 
Chaka, to the north of which is a very conspicuous black stony 
mountain called Gyai I,* which the Pundit’was informed con¬ 
tains numerous caves, in which are blocks of crystal (Silkar) the 
size of a man. These are objects of worship to tho people 
of the neighbourhood. From this camp a largo open valley 
extends in an easterly direction as iar as tho eye can reach. 

21. Ltmadodmo {height 14,210 feet), 13 miles. —Road good 
and over level plain. To the south several small salt-lakes are 
passed. Dung of cattle {chio) used for fuel here and through¬ 
out tho rest of the journey to Lhasa, except where otherwise 
specified. There are warm springs in the neighbourhood, said 
to possess medicinal properties, which are frequented in winter 
by the surrounding population. 

22. Bujilng {height 14,290 feet), 14 vAiles. —Road continues 
along a level grassy valley, varying from 6 to 10 miles in width, 
and lx)unded on the north and south by grassy hills. Camp on 
north edge of a fresh-water lakotabout 10 miles in circum¬ 
ference, and tenanted by numerous wild-fowl. The banks of 
tlie lake are covered with shells. A stream enters the east end, 
and there is one outlet at the opj)Ositti end of the lake through 
which a stream passes to the salt-water lake on the west. A 
view of the Alung Gangri peaks was obtained from here. 

23. Ghabuk Zinga {lieight 14,400 fed), 16 miles. —Road con¬ 
tinues along course of stream, which still runs in a broad open 
valley; at camp two small huts and four or five tents. Two 
miles to the north-west was another encampment df fifteen tents. 

24. Kangni Ghumik {height 15,300 feet), 14 miles .—^At 
3^ miles a road goes off in a soutli-east <Jircctiou to Tingche and 
Thok Jalung. No fresh water on tliis march or at camp, v^iich 
was in the neighbourhood of an extensive salt-marsh. North of 
the camp are some bare red-coloured mountains, and the water 
and mud of the marsh was of the samci colour, as also is tho 
salt which is extracted therefrom. Another view of the Alung 
Gangri peaks was obtained from here. « 

25. Mindum Ghdka (height 14,860 jeet), 20 miles. — Road 
as usual. 

26. Mindum Ghdka. . East en^, 7 miles, 

27. Thachap Gho {height 15,130 feet), 14 miles. —Came across 
fresh water about half-way to camp. The plain along which 


• Gyai I ss country of enow. 
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th4 road lies was covered with numerous large herds of kiang 
and antelope, which exhibited but little fear. Thachap Oho is 
a fresh-water lake, and into it flows a large stream, which comes 
from a mass of snow-covered hills lying to the north-east of the 
lake. This stream is bordered on both sides by an extensive 
jungle, containing willow, tamarisk, and other trees and shrubs. 
Many wild flowers* seen in full bloom. 

28. Thachap. — Eiver-banhf 10^ miles. —Koad along bank of 
river, the water of which occasionally disappears underground 
and reappears lower down. This stream flows in a south-east 
direction. 

29. Ghtmih (height 14,690 feet)^ 12 miles. — Several small 
lakes to east of road; east of the camp is a very extensive plain, 
extending as far as the eye can reach. Good water at camp 
from springs. Fuel from dung of wild horses. • 

30. Chodol Sangpo (Jieight'14tf550 feet), 11^ miles. —Camp on 
stream 24 paces wide and 2 feet deep, with sluggish current. 
Near it is the Purang Chaka salt-lake, wliere the Pundit 
observed quantities of borax, which is locally termed “ bul.” 

31. Purang Chaka (height 14,270 feet), 13 miles. —Camp on 
north edge of lake; wood plentiful; grass scarce. 

32. Purang Ghdka, 2nd dUmp, 6 miles. —Camp at springs sur¬ 
rounded on all sides by “ bul,” * which lies in beds from 2 to 8 
or 10 feet in depth,,and which, being of a light, loose con¬ 
sistency, gives way under the weight of man or beast. 

32a. Pang Bhup (height 15,030 feet), 13 miles. —^No water on 
road, but abundance of grass. Springs at camp and Tibetian 
Mdnis; it is a favourite caraping-ground of the nomads in the 
cold weather, but was uninhabited at the period of the Pundit’s 
visit. A large plain extends eastwards from this camping- 
ground. Several snowy peaks visible towards the north. 

^^3. Ilissik Ghdka (height 14,310 feet), 12 miles. —Small salt- 
lake ; road as usual ovqr level ground. 

34. Hissik Ghdka 2nd, 7 mUes. ^ 

35. Nimcho Ghdka {height 14,000 feet), 17 miles. —^No drink¬ 
ing-water on road, but many fresh-water springs, and abundance 
of flre-w^d near camp; road jperfectly level. 

36. Nimcho Ghdka, 5 mim. — Fuel, grass, and water in 
abundance; south of /?amp a snowy range is visible running 
east and west. 

37. Huma Cho^ (height 14,270 feet), 12 miles. — Several 
Buddhist Mdnis, and two largq fresh-water lakes; no mountains 
visible on the north, but an extensive level grassy plain studded 
with wild animals, extending as far as the eye could reach. 

* In Kashmir called “ Puli.” It is a kind of borax, 
t i,e., Milky Lake. 
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38. Yugdr {height 14,460 fe€i\ 16 mUes. —Grass, fuel, and 
■water from a tank which is supplied by rain-water only. This 
tank dries up at certain times of the year. 

39. Mango {height 14,230/aeiJ), miles. —Six tents of Garche 
Khampas; grass plentiful; cow-dung for fuel; water from a 
small stream. 

40. Noring Choy south bank of (height 13,750 feet)t 10| mUes. 
—Twelve tents of Khampas; water from springs; grass and* 
fuel plentiful. 

41. Jdkdr or YaMr {height 13,770 feet), 8^ miles. —Camp on 
south bank of the Noring Cho Lake; ten or twelve tents of 
Khampas; water from springs; grass and fuel plentiful. 

42. Sahii {height 14,380 feet), lU^ miles. — Water from 
springs; grass and fuel plentiful. 

43. Kezing or Phcdung Yahdd {height 14,690 feet), 6 witVes.— 
Water, grass, and fuel; seven or«eight Khaiupa tents. 

44. Kydng dhui Chii* {height 14,780 feet), 10 ^Small 

tank; good water; grass and fuel plentiful. 

45. Jom Maru \ (Jieiglit 15,700 feet), 11^ miles. — A. small 
stream of water at camp; grass and fuel plentiful; an old gold¬ 
mine at a distance of 5^ miles. 

46. Tdrnguh.{height 14,810/ee^, 13 miles. —Pass at 5^^ miles, 
at Thok Amar, an old gold-minp with an area of about one 
square mile. Camp inhabited during the cold season only; a 
large salt-lake, called Tong Cho Chaka, lies to the north-east, 
at a distance of 5 miles. Lofty mountains (black) visible on 
north, and a very high snowy peak called Shyalchi Kang Jang, 
visible towards the south-east; a large plain exfends to the east. 

47. Ohoring Golijp {height 14,230 feet), 16J miles. —The road 
is here crossed by another track, which leads from Manasarowar 
to N4k-chu-kha and the Kham country. 

48. 'Thoh Mdrshera (lieight 14,830 feet), 18 miles. —Cross en 
route the IShyal Chu, a large riyer which Hows in three charibels 
from a mass of snowy peaks called Sliyalchi Kang Jang, about 
30 miles south of the road. This river is traversed with' great 
difficulty in the summer months, although nowhere more than a 
foot deep at the time of the Pundit’s ^ visit; it dov^s into the 
Tashi Bhup Lake, whose southern shore is about 2 ibiles north 
of the road. From the east end of the^lake a stream is said to 
issue towards Nak-chu.$ The lake is about 13 ffiiles in length 
by 8 miles in breadth. 

49. Thoh Dawdkpa (height 15,280 feet), miles. —Road 

somewhat hilly; pass en rmite the deserted mine of Thok Dak- 
char. The direct road from Shy^l Chu passes over a level 

* Literally, lake dug hy the wild horse. t Literally, horsds mane. 
t The Napt Chu of the Abbd Hue. 
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plain, but the Pundit took a difficult and circuitous route over 
tbe liills, in order to avoid robbers. A long rango of red-coloured 
hills, running east and west, lies to the north of the camp. 

Thok Danrakpa is a large gold-field, containing 32 houses 
and tents of diggers. Changpas belonging to the Nakchang 
I‘pntod Changtna country : grass, fuel, and water scarce. 

^ I’noK DatjbAkj^a to SenjA Jong. — Distance 2G2 miles. 

50. Ndh (height 15,060 feet\ 10 7mles. —Hoad level; water, 
grass, fuel (burtsi and dung). 

61. Diolcar Karjpo {Jieiglit ] 6,000 feat). 12 miles. —Cross a low 
pass, otherwise tlio road is level—as usual, passing over an ex¬ 
tensive grass-covered plain. 

52. Beda NuJcchitlc {haigld 16,330yee/), Id miles. —Camp on 
left bank of Chuzan Saiigpo, a small river flowing east. 

53. Lhung Nahdo {Ji.aight'^\i\J-i^ 10 miles. —Passed 

several Changpa tents en route. A high snowy peak, called 
Monga Gangri, visible over ilnj plain to the north-east. A large 
encampment of shepherds (12 touts) and residence of a district 
oflicial atCobrang; 2 miles from camp a road is said to go 
from hero to Xak-clm-khu (north of Lliasa), a distance of at least 
6l)0 miles, over a nearly level plain. The load keeps in the 
Sang of the same stream tlic whole way. 

54. Itagd {height feet), 8A luilcs. —Passed several tents 

of shepherds; enormous herds of antelope were seen from the road. 

.55. Oi/nt Khdrd {height 15,810/cc/), 16 miles. —Passed en 
route the Pogchang stream, 20 paces wide and 1 foot in depth, 
an affluent of the (chuzan. 

56. Gdrd-dong-l'ung {height 16,560 feet), 14.i miles. —Camp 
near the abandoned gold-field of Chigiinili. A\ ator, grass, and 
fuel in abimdance. 

57. Nthod Chhidmo {height 15,720 feet), 12^ miles. —Koad 
ascends witli an easy slope for 7,miles to the Kilong La (height 
18,170 feet), after crossing Avhieh it follows a stream which sub¬ 
sequently flows northwards to the Tang Jiing Cho. There was 
no snow on the pass, although much snow was lying on some 
p(*aks to the north, wliieh rise to an average heiglit of 20,000 feet,* 
and whicli forms a poriion of a lofty range which extends in a 
southerly direction to the west of the Dangra Yum Cho, and 
culminates in some enormous peaks known as the Target Lha, 
from which, again, a* snowy range extends eastward for a dis¬ 
tance of ,180, miles. The positions of many of the principal 
jteaks in this latter range were fixed by the Pundit. The range 
comes to an end at the GyukhArma peaks at the east end of the 

* Th©' double altitudes of some of these peaks were measured by the Pundit 
with his sextant; their height has been roughly determined trigonometrically. 
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Kyaring Clio. The highest mountain in this eastern group was 
between 21,000 and 22,000 feet above sea-Jovel, and the Tundit 
estimates the height of the highest of the Tdrgot peaks at about 
25,000 feet. 

58. Yomo Zinga or Omho (height lb,2^0 feet), 12A miles. —A 
large village containing a monastery and 35 houses, surrounded 
by cultivation. [I’his was the first time the Pundit liad seen 
signs of cultivation since leaving Cliabuk Zinga (the 23rd 
halting-place). Enormous lakes to north and south of tlu* road. 

50.— Thungru (Jieight 14,770 feet), 11 miles. —I lore arc' the 
ruins of an old stone fort, said to have belongt'd centurit's ago to the 
Kiija who at that time ruled over the wliole of tlio 11 or «*.ountry. 
Koad follows the northern shore of the I )iingra Yum (Jho. 

()0, The Chuhu Larcha, 4^ miles. — 'riie road aseonds for 2 miles 
to the Naithung Pass (J.5,710 f(‘et) up a steepish ineliiio; road 
good. 

(»1. Mobddiiig (height 0 miles. —Cb'oss the Cliukii 

Pass (10,530 feet) ; as<*ent 2 miles; desciint to plain .1 mile. 
Several shepherds’ tents scattered abo’ut tlie banks of tlu^ 
Dungche Jjake, which is 28 miles long by 10 broad. 

(12. Nfjforai (height 15,.320 feet), 12 miles. —Five tents of 
shepherds at camp, and several olsliers passed route; large 
flocks of sheep scattf‘r(Ml oayt the plain, which (jxtends as flat as 
a table from the (jhiiku Jjil (inarcli 01) tt> the Cha[>iu Pass (flStli 
march), a <listance t»f over 00 miles. Its bn^idth from north 
to south, at its widest part, is little h‘ss tlnm .30 miles. It 
is a beautiful pasture -^vatercYl by nmnorons strejpiis and fresh¬ 
water lakes. 

G3. Gyardo (height 15,300 feet), 10 miles. —A good road gtjos 
from hereto Shigs'itze. The first portion oi the road is through 
the Doha country, inhabited by nomads. Ikdwceu lloba and 
the Che-huil country is a lofty range which is er()ssed hy a 
high pass, to the north of which is the Hyta *Sang|K), whieli flows 
east and north-east, and was crossed by th(! Pimdit in his march. 
Beyond tlie llohi Sangpo is the Che country, wliirb contains 
many villages, and where mnch barley and wheat are gi’own. 


(i4. Tfiltdnoii 
6i>, Jhhtkld 
66. Kdtmdr 


(luHj/it /ftf-O. !•« milt I 

( 1.V260 It' „ 

( I.V^OO „ ), 10| „ 


6 


j«is.-v‘S »)vor Icv«l 

UDli »TOH!sDM W.-VlTul 

htmiiuM. Muiiy miowy 
poahs visible front, tlin 
.road. 


67 . Lottid Knnitij ( „ 15,;{60 „ ), 

OS. Kyd Kyd llafhv (height 14,770/ce^), 11 miles. —Cross eu 
route by the Cliapta I’ass (10,900 fc(;t) a range wliie.li s(‘parateB 
tw'o strojims wdiieii flow into the CliikutCho to the lutrtli of the 
road. Camp at west end of Kyaring Cho, Prom tliis lake a 
river * flows to the Chiknt Cho, 111 paces broad and over 3 feet 


* The Pundit sent one of his men across it in order to got its correct dinionsions. 
VOL. XLVII. K 
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<leop,but with a slow current; the largest stream liitherto met 
with on the journey. 

09. Kydrintj Cho, 10 miles .—Camp on south edge of lake. 

70. Dendk {height 13,480 feet)^ 12 miles .—Cross en route the 
lliku liiver, flowing from tl»e soutli in tlirce (;hunuels, each 
bmnch b(jing about 40 paces in breadth and 1 foot in depth; 
13 tents of the Nakeliaug IJoba at cam]), and a house belonging 
to the I )ebon, a high official in Shigatze. 

71. NfjoboLfi(Jieight 13,330/bcf),i] .V miles —Hoad lies along the 
south edge of tlie Kyaring Clio. (!)ain]» on the borders of the lake. 

72. Dojam {height ir),‘.\S0 feet), Jl.V milrs .—Camp near the 
oast end of the Kyaring Lain'. 

73. S/IyjA JoA'a (height lijJ)50 feel), S}j miles.- - i'hi^ first con¬ 
siderable village met with siiuio heaving Tankse in Ladakh. It 
contains 80 houses built of jliricks and stones, and 100 tents. 
It is one of the largest jilaccs in the Hor ]»rovinrc, and is the 
icsidcnee of two dongpon officials from Lluisa. The district 
is watered by the Dnn^plioor llota fclangpo, wiiich flows in three 
channels, the largest of whicli was 73 paces broail and IJfoot 
dcc]>. There is no cultivation, and the ])n]Uilat,ion, like the 
grenhir part of ilor, get their supplies of grain from 1 lie^^higatze 
and Lhasa districts to tln^ south. From Senja dong roads go 
to Sliigatze aiul to Lhasa (direct). 


Senja .loNO TO JuiASA. —Distance 2S3 hiiles. 


74. Ckiiptjo 

(Jiciijlil 15,080 feet), 5 mtlen. 


75. Kamtf or Shiffhi/d 

c 

15,700 , 

). 71 

'Kdinl ]i:i.ssc8 through 
the DoIk'i •'<]iingkuu 
:intl Yiikpu districts 
lii.lon”:ing to the 

7<j. \niifj(ni<fa 


15,720 . 

). 30} 

Sliieiitzii Goveru- 

IlK3llt. 

77. Yuiujvhcii 


1 1,790 , 

) Hh' 

The country is level 
and well watered. 

78. DIu'jtH 


l-VloO 

), 11} 

'J'hc Pundit counted 
Jyo shepherds’ hsiis 

70. Kcrdk 

( 

15,300 „ 

).ll 

hilc passing through 
this dUtriet. No cul¬ 
tivation. 

^Eoftd, as usual, over 
rich pasture land, 
vidi uo cultivation; 
uhout 100 shepherds’ 
tcuts passed «» rmite. 

SO. Btil-chit 

( 

15,400 „ 

),14 

The district is under 
the Gorpon of De- 

81. Langmd Jhihj 

( 

15,240 „ 

). 11} 

Cherik, a subordi¬ 
nate of tl)e Lhtisu 

82, lidl-ydm Duuypd 

( » 

r,340 „ 


Goveniment. Water, 
grass and fuel every¬ 




where plentiful. All 
the streams passcil 
ett route flow to lakes 
in the north. 
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83. Tliuigo Chumik (height 15,440 feet), 16 miles .—At 4 miles 
-cross the Nak Chu liiver, which flows westward from the 
Namcho Lake into another largo lake north of Langma Jung, 
from whicli it is said to issue and flow north to the Kak Clni 
Jvhd* Kiver. The bed of the Kak Chu Ivivor, where crossed by 
the Ihindit, was 100 paces wide and of great <loptJi ; but tho 
actual stream was not more tlian enough to turn one mill. In 
tlie summer inoiiths the river-bed is said to bo filled with a 
violent torrent. Canii) on tho northern edge of the Kanuiho or 
Tengri Kur lijikc. 

I Two large* luonafitcrii's 
iicitr till! Imnkg of 
(b<; Nuiiiclio Lake. 


S5. Ar/iu Jitufii ( , 

SC. IhOd! ( , 

S7. L'Jiui'Iiiin ( ,, 


lo.iyo !) „ 

in.ICO „ ). 10.7 „ 
i.i.nso „ ), icj ,, 


' Ivoad and c‘iiiii])» on 
iiortli filgo oi‘ Nam- 
(>ho linkc*. a 

J low touts of Dogjia 
shcplicrds and two 
siniill nioimblnrieu. 
Ahiiiidanco of .grass, 
watrr, and fuel. 


88. Bagii Ktmno (height IVA miles .—-At 8 miles 

crossed the *Kya Clni, a small rik'm* tluii flows wc'st into the 
Kamclio Tiuke; several snowy peaks visible about 25 miles to 
tlie cast of the road. 


89 Gohlung Yokoid (height 14,510/ee/), 10 iiiih.H ,—At 2|“ miles 
cross the Dam J Juirgan (or Kiargaii) I’ass (l(),y00 loot) Ity an 
easy road, which, howtiver, for a mile hiy througli jreshly-fulleu 
snow about 1 foot in dejdh. 

00. Kidng lung (14,320 feet), 4.^ miles .—Hoad passes through 
tlio Dam jdaiu, which is scattered over with liouses in twos and 
threes; excellent ]iastures supjdy gnizing for numerous herds 
of yaks. Through a gap in the hills to the east of this jilaiii 
lies a road which joins at Pluiudo Cliaksam (6 marches from 
Lhasa) the ctinivan route from Lhasa to Pekin Taklung 
(Talung), and Kak-c liu-kha. From Dam there is a more direct 
road to Lhasa via Taklung than the one -followed by the 
Pundit. , • 

91. Chinho (height 11,310), 10'/ Qniles .—Hoad lies jmrallel to 
the Dam Liver. At Chiribo this river»^changos the dirciction 
of its course and flows through ii gap in the hills to the south¬ 
east of Ghinbo; through the same gap runs a direct road to 
Lhasa. 


92. Camp on lank of Lhdehu River, 8;J miles —^ltoa<l passes up 
the Nindung valley, through which flows the Lliachu, a river 
which flows by a circuitous course to IJiasa. There are several 


* Xdk iB the TiLctun word for black ; khd, mouth. 

K 2 
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scattered hamlets in the Lhachu valley, which is bounded on 
the north by the Niujinthaiigla snowy mountains, at the southern 
loot of which is a thick belt of low forest. 

93. Juny Chu {lieiyht 14,240 feet)y 10 miles. —Camp near the 
head of tlie Lhachu valley. 

94. Jydluny {heiyht 14,700 feet), 0 miles. —Hoad lies up a 
tributary of the Jjhdchu. Pass en route the small village of 
JJaknak. 

95. Yulo-Goitf/ma (lieiyht 14,800 feet), SJ miles. —Between 4 
and 5 miles of ascent to the Baknak Pass (17,840 feet). The 
last j>ait very steep ; road good, and no sjjow on the puss ; rapid 
descent to cam]). 

90. Tuluny Dinyd (heiyht 13,020 f d), 7 mileH .—Steady 
descent down-stream to the village of JJinga, containing a mo* 
nastery and 20 houses, (hdtivation met here for the first time 
since* leaving Oinbo (5.Sth march from Lcli). 

97. Yiiuyjuh Villaye (heiyht 12,030 feeif 91 miles .—^I^ass en 
route tlu^ town of 1 )hejen .long, the rcisidcnce of a dongpon. 
The dinjct road to Lhasa from Senga Jong, in tin*, Hor country, 
passes through 1 )hcjen. 

98. Nai Villaye (lieiyht feet), 8 aoYcs.—Hoad passes 

through a well-cultivated and thickly-inhabited country. 

9!). Saihn Villaye, 0 Pass s(‘vor.‘il small villages en 

ronfe. Between Nai and {■''aibii a stream ent(‘rs the Tulnng 
valley from tbc west, a long day’s jonriu‘y u]) wliich lies the 
large monastery of Tulnng Chiirbu (or Chubuk) containing 
20(» Lamas. , 

100. Lduydony Villaye (heiyht 12,100 fed), C miles. —Pass 
sever.il hamlets and the mouastfwv' of Kimnlumr, which eon- 
tains about JOO Lamas, ail from the hlari Khorsnm district of 
Western 4’ib(j1. 

101. Liusl (heiyht 11,010 feet), lAmile.s. 

Total TIistaxce, Leu to Lhasa, 1095 miles. 

J.IIASA to Tawang. — Distance 213 miles. 

1. Dhejeii Jonty, 11 miles. —Hoad lies nj) tlie Lhasa Hiver 
(Kichu Hangpo) and passes en route several villages. Dhejen 
itself <*ontaius about .500 houses and a largo monastery with 
“SOOLsimas; hero is a large fort on high ground outside the 
town. Dhejen Jong is the first halting-plftce on the high-road 
to Pekin. 

2. Chany ft Villaye (liciyhi 13,G50/fv/), 8 miles. —Hoad ascends 
an afHiient of the Kichu Hiver. The latter part of the road 
occupied by Dogpas: no cultivation, but abundance of jungle. 

3. C'a?nj) on south side of Gokhar Ld, 10^ miles. —Hoad good. 
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but ascent 5 miles to the GokharPass (1(),620 feet) very steep; 
descent easy. From the pass, which is on the watershed between 
the Fivers Kichh and Brahmaputra, tliere is a very extensive 
view embracing the Ninjintliangla peaks (south of the Nam- 
cho Lake), and a very conspicuous peak nearly duo north, about 
the same distance off, and the same height as tlio Ninjinthangla 
(i.e. about 24,000 feet). Other snowy peaks* (the Yala Shimbo) 
were visible to the south-east. 

4. Savuhje Gomha (Jiaiglit 11,430 fiet), 10^ miles .—A very 
large and ancient monastery, situate about 3 miles to the north 
of the Tainjuu Kha or Brahma[)utra Fiver. 'Phe road is good, hut 
deep in sand, which overlies the whohi of the surrounding country. 

5. RliomddYilh-\(j(‘ ll,3.')0yf'c/), ]2:j /As.—Hoad passes 



south-east. Chc'tang contains 500 Inmscs and two very large 
monasteries, which give slielter to 700 Lamas. 

7. IVomhd or Outbn Yilhaje- (heii/ht 11,020 feet), 7.^ nnle.'i .— 
Koad good nj) the Yalnng valley. Several monasteries aro 
passed cn route, from o)ic of which, Taintiik (lornha, a road 
passes up-stream and meets, several marches Jariher on (at 
Tangshu), the Pundit’s lita^ of march. liis alterjiativc road 
passes through an uniiihahited pastoral countiy. 

8. Chiihya PlmUuoj, O.j- miles.—A.^ largr- town with a fort, 
400 houses, and a largo monastery (Takche). Up to this point 
from Lhasa tin; road is tirst-rate. 


0. Pisa Polqjo {heijld feet), 4) aie’fcs.—Foad still up 

the Y'alung valley. iSumerous A'illagcs and monasteries jmssed 
cw route. 

10. Kuriw'i Lhalcliiniff (heitjld Y8,yM feet), 10^ miles. —Up 
the Yaiung vallcv. Several small village's pass(sl eu fmte. 

11. BdUtaufj \heujld 10,020 f&d), 0 miUs. -A large rest^ 
house, with g<)od accf>ininodatioTi for travelh.*rs, on the plain 
which forms tluj watershed between tlie Yaiung and a more 
eastern tributary ol* the Jhahmaputra. This i»lain was covered 
with cuttle, although the cold w’as very severe. High .snowy 
peaks to the north and south-west of the camp. 

12. Karkaiif/ Yilloije (heiyld Jd,200 feet), 0^ miles. —A small 
village on a highly-elevutrHl plain, which is said to bo covered 
with snow after January, It was bitterly cedd when the Pundit 
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was there (December), althongli there ^Yas then no snow on the 
ground. 

18. JLluihehcmff Villar/e, 1.8^ miles. —Crossed on this day’s 
mareli the main watershe*! by a high but easy ])ass (the Kar- 
hang, lb,210 feet), from AvJiieh a very commanding view was 
obtfiiiic'd in a north-east dircctif)Ti. 

14. Yt'ibi Village {jieiglit 13,J20/eef), 11-^-7a/7es.—^Descend the 
stream from tlie juiss, and castAvard eajnp on the I'ight bank of 
the 8ikung River, wdiieh flows through a higlily-elevatod but 
thickly-iidiabited and well-cidtivat(*(l plain (the Cha-hiiiL 
country), and iiltimatcdy finds its way to the Dnflla country 
Several coiis])icuous snowy peaks \isible over tlie Cha-huil plain, 
between 41) and .80 miles (vist of camp. 

15. Sf rdsa Village {height 11,220 /^^7), ll^- milts. —Road lies 
up the Jumbi bramdi ol‘ the Sikung River; road gcjod through 
scattered villages. Hot spriiigs at camp (temperature 01'' 
Fahrenheit), a few hundred yards above wliieh were other hot 
•sjn-ings with a tcm])eraturc of 170’. 

10. Ttoig-sJm, 17 uiilcs. —Al'tor 5 milc.s’ asf^eiit by a good 
road, traverse for .8 miles an el(‘V(j,tcd grassy plain, elevation 
15,.800 feet, where it is saifl that travcdlers olten perish from 
cold iind snow; descend to the froz(‘ii Nara-Yum (.'ho, wliictli 
is () mi]<;s in length by 4 in brca<lth. A large Chal'Iidag (or 
Government bungahuv) at. cam]), in charge of watchman from 
liinisa. Alany snowy ])caks \i,<il)le to tla'west and smith-Avest. 
At tliis eamp the alteriiatiVo road (stage 7) from Womha is mot; 
the road is mnc;h ns( d hy traders from th<! Hor country. . 

17. ilaihd Village {height 1.8,2.80/iv/f), 1.8 niihs. —Road passes 
over very elevatcid but tolerably h;vel plain, covon'd with fresh. 
snoAV to a considerable d('j)th. 

18. Chtmd Jf))ig Toivu ‘.il miles. —.V strong stone fort, the 
residence of two .Tongpen from Lhasa; about 300 houses; 
numerous hot spriiigs ; snow oirroad. 

10. MoHtlo Village, miles. —Ti'U honsos. 

20. (Vigdmo Karmn {height 11,020 feet), .8]- miles. —Pass a 
small lake, from Avhieh a river flows in a south-west direction to- 
Rhotan. : 

21. Chuhhdng, 0 miles. —Cross the KyaKya T.a. The journey 
very laborious on accou/it of the deep snow lying on the ground* 
Road good. A toli-lioiise at Chukhang, where taxes are levied 
by tlie Lhasa authorities, 1 in 10 on all exports and imports. 

22. Pang Khang, 10| oniles. —Gross the Mila Kliatong Pass, 
14,210 feet, after which cross two spurs. Camp in a forest. The 
whole of the country south of the Mila Ivhatong Pass is desig¬ 
nated Moulinil, and is inhabited by a race of people whoso 
language differs very considerably from that of Lhasa. 
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23. Tawasc {Jieiijld 10,280 feet\ 3 milts .—Hoad descends 
to the Tdwang Hiver, tlie valley, of which contains numerons vil¬ 
lages, and (‘oustitutes the district of the satne name. At Tawang 
is a large monastery containing 500 Lamas. It i.s surrounded 
by a fortified wall. 

From Tawang there are three roads to Hindustan— 

1st. The eastern route via the Sai Pjiss'to Odalguri; this is 
the route followed by tlie Pundit. 

2nd. The middle route via the ]\talvto Clialsihii or Iron Bridge, 


and the country of MIrastan (belonging to Bhotiyi). 
3rd. The western 


8aniba 


\ nr-- w f 

route down the Tawang Biver via .laUii 
* and Tashi Kang. The; two last routes mnerge at 


Bewangiri. 


T.uvani; 


TO ODALfiuui. — Ridancf I>7 milos. 


21. OJear ViUafjr,-i >a?7<'s.--Uojtd tlironglidc'ep snow the whole 
way. 

25. Pel'Jiauf/Vdhf/e (hei/flif 8010 2 viiles ,—A village 

with ahout 40 house's and a large monastery. 

20. Jauff-huil Saiohd (hiufld 0()!)0/«>/), 3 miles .—Cross by 
timber bridge over the 'J awang ^liver, which is a rajad stream 
about 40 paces in width and 5 ft'^t in d('pth. 

27. Piiiiff Khuig Yohma.^ 4 miles .—A sleep ascent thronglj 
heavy snow the whole way (Feljruaiy). Pass near the river the 
large village of .lang-huil (oOO bousi's). 

28. Pa)iif Khauf/ Lharcha ( hrit/Jd 12,830/fW), 51 miles .—Hoad 
U]) slight asct'nt along a path that had been beaten down through 
very heavy snow. Thick jungle on both .sides of tho road. 

20. Puiitj Klituaj Nifiiiu/ma JJiJiuj, 8 iitiles ,—A rest-honsc? 
near the \illago and fnrt of the same name. Two miles of 
ascent thioiigh licavy snow to the »Sai l\i.ss* (11,200 fec't.), 
from which there is said to he a v<'ry ext<jnsive vunv; at tho 
time of the Pundit’s passage it was nnfortnnatdy obscured by 
clouds. Pour miles south of the pass i.s tin; village of Singi 
.Fong, belonging to the Clmna (or Tawang) Jongpon. Tlio 
snow only extended for 1,'r mih' south of tho pass, and its 
depth was very much loss than on tho lyuth. . 

30. Jyayshaug Villruje {h iijid 3030 feet), 11 Mw'Ze.'?.—Tho road 
passes down tin: Dhiiang Valley, near tin; stream of tho saino 
name, which takes its rise iu the Sai hills on the north. Several 
large villages passed eii rouie. Nyungma (00 houses). Lib (100 
hoiLses), and Chepjang (lOO hoirses). 

31. Camp north of Meiida Pass, 5 miles .—Very steep a.«eeTjt 


* Jiikii Ssitnlm is bitiiatod near tlie junction of tho Lliobri and Tawang rivera 
and is the boundary betwoon Tawang and Bliolan. 
t A pang Muing is a w'oodoa rest-house. 
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up the range which separates the Dhirang from the Phutung 
valleys. I'luj northern slopes of this range are covered with 
enormous doodar-treciS. I’ass en route the village of Dhirang, 
containing about 200 houses, and a fort or barrack several storeys 
high, the roisidcnce of two Jongpen. About 20 miles down the 
river from Dliirang is the boundary of the independent Lhdba 
or Ddjdda * country' 

32. Phuiuuif Samba {lieiyld 0270 feet), 8 miles .—Four miles 
of steep ascent through deodar forest to tlie ]\Ienda La (0290 
leet). fSnow was lying about 1 foot d(icp at the top. Descent 
to the Phutung Jtivc'r very steep, especially the lower portion 
near the river; road good. Pass the village of Phutung, con¬ 
taining about 150 houses. 

33. TdkJuvy Jo}Kj {Jieiylit 0910 feet)^ 9 miles .—Cross the river 
by an excellent wooden bridge; ase(uid for 2-i miles to the 
Phutung La (7010 feet.) ; cross it, and then ascend to 1 aklung, 
tli(i summer residiunu; of two Jong])en, Avho spend the winter 
months at Khalak Tang, and Amra (or Am])a) Tala, near the 
JJritisb frontier. 

34. Kluddl' Tany (heiybt 30009 miles .—A village of 30 
houses. Tk(5 roail ascends for J*2 miles to the ( Jhimo La (8170 
feet), from whidi is a commafnling view of the Assam plains to 
the south, and from which tlu! liralimaputra Itiver is said to be 
visibhj in clear AVC'alher. 


35. Amrd Tala {la iylit liuM) feet). 14 ?a//< s.—l{oa<l down-stream 
and through Ihicii; juiiglo the whole way. To the west of the 
road is the village of Chingmi. Tlio rivei* is crossed no less 
than lifty-^iv(^ line's on this march by t(‘niporary bridges, which 
are always carried away in the rains and replaced in the cold 
weather. I’lu^ road is quite impassable in tin* rainy season, 
pi’ior to which the I’awaug residents of Amrd Tala retire to 
tlioir villages to the north. In the cold season tlieri' are about 
200 tcunporary gi*ass-buil4, huts ‘at Amrd Tala, which is at that 
time a great-rendezvous for merchants from Assam and 'Jawdug. 

3(). Oddlyiirl or Kdriapdra, 15 miles .—Hoad carried along 
the stream t{> its juiu'tion with the Saugti Cliu ; the two streams 
form the Dliausiri Hiver. The Saugti Kiv(ir is crossed by a 
w'ooden bridge, near which is the troiitier between British and 
Tibetan terrihiry. 

Oddlynri (15U\^i'c/) 4s in the Darraug district of Assam, and is 
about 20 miles from Mangaldai, whence Gauluiti can be reached 
by boat ill <iay. 

ToT.vn Distance, Lu.\.sa to Oi>.\L(iuri, 310 miles. 


''' C'ojiuuouly writteu Dujjla. 
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YI .—Notes on ilie DiiJce of York Group, New Britain, and New 
Ireland. By liev. G. Brown. 

I ARRIVED at Port Hunter, Duke of York Island, on August 
li)tb, 1875, in the missionary brig John We.Jey, and left by the 
same vessel on August 31st, 1S7(). J hiring the months I 
resided there we were in constant daily communication u’ith 
the natives, and by steam-launch and wliale-b»uit made Jiiany 
journeys to Now Ireland and New IJritain, visiting the people 
4ind residing for some time amongst them. 

Tlio Expedition, wliich was placed under my charge, was 
organised by the Australasian Wesleyan Methodist ]\[issionary 
Society, for the piirjK)se of establishing a mission in thos«i 
islands, if found jmieticablo; and,for this |)ur])ose J was accom¬ 
panied by eight Pijiaji and two Sann)an native Icacliers, witli 
their wives ainl families. 

. On landing at Port Hunter, a smajl house was cut and 
ferectod by tin* crew of the mission vessel and tlie teachers; 
<‘oals and a few store’s were landed, and th(*n tin; vessel sailed 
for Sydney, leaving us a smaBj^ steam-launch and boat for 
exploring and visiting the adjacent islands. It formed no part 
of the original plan that tluj wi-iter should remain on the grou]», 
and no suitable provisi<«n was mad(! for such purjiose; but on 
arrival in the grou}> it was deeim’*! best for sojue Muroj)can tti 
remain with tlie teaedujrs. Had this Ix'on fures<'(*n, some 
supplies, stores and instruimmts, of which we oftmi felt the want, 
AV'ould have been taken with us. 

Duk(i of York Lsiand, as it is irn[»ro])(u ]y called on tlie charts, 
is really a small group of twidv(‘ i'slamls, seveji of wliich an? 
inhabited. Jdakada, the furl host islaml to tlie x.w., lies in 
P'7 s. and about 152’ or 153'’ e. long. I had no chart by mo 
from wdiicli to obtuin the corrc(?t longitude; but a chart was 
prepared during our residence in tJie group by 3Ir. Illolim, and 
w’as forwarded by me to the Admiralty. Makada is about 
2^- miles in length, and is the highest land in the grou[). It is 
separated from the ])uk(; of York Island*]>y a channet or lagoon 
about a mile and half in width, and averaging from (I to 17 
fathoms in depth. Two small islands, oall(Ml .Maiit, lie off the 
N.E. entrance to this lagoon, and are oidy separated from each 
other and from the two larger islands of Makada and Duke of 
York by narrow' channels. The lagoon thus formeil is called 
Port Ferguson. It is well sheltered and jirotected from all 
prevailing winds. Thme is another entrance to it liom the 
west side, with good channel for ships. Tlie soun(liiig,s bf'twocn 
the reef of Makada Island and the small island of Maiit were 
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from to 17 fathoms, averaging 11 fathoms in the harbour,, 
and from 14 to 17 fathoms at the west entrance. There is also 
a good channel, with from 7 to 10 fathoms, between the tw'o 
small islands called Maiit. Between the s.E. island of Maiit 
and Duke of York Island tho channel is not more than 3- 
fatlioras deep, and \ery narrow. 

The principal island is called Diilco of York Island, but the 
natives have no general name for the whole island, each district 
having its own peculiar name. Tho Port Hunter natives have 
adopted the name Ilnko of York, but they also restrict it to 
their own particular district. Tho island is about 8 miles in 
length, and about 6 miles in width. A reference to the chart 
will show that at Waterhouse (Jove and at Port Hunter the 
island is veiy narrow', and native tradition asserts that there 
W'as formerly a channel into J\n't Ferguson at both these 
places, and that tho liigli laiicf to tho north-west of Waterhouse 
Cove^ and that between it and Port Hunter, were islands like 
the two now called Maiit, but higher and larger. The tradition 
is probably correct, as‘the land on both these isthmuses bears 
cviden (!0 of comparatively recent formation. 

At the south end of 1 )uk(y of York Island there is another 
large lagoon, called Port We.slcy, which is formed by the 
islands called Mauke, LTtuan, JMcoko, and ]\[ualim. These lie 
off the south end of tho island in a semicircle, and enclose a fine 
sheet of ■ wulci', ipiite sheltered from all winds, with good 
anchorage in almost every part of it, and having two safe and 
easy entrance.s jcast and west. The eastern entrance is between 
Iffualim and JMeoko; the w estoni one is between Mauke and 
Duke of York Island. Depth of water in lagoon from (5 to 10 
fathoms; sandy bottom. 

All iho islands have shore or fringing reefs, but these rarely 
extend for more than 100 yards from the beach; whilst on 
many pails of the largo»i8land tlio water is quite deep to within 
a few feet of the cliffs. In I’ort Hunter tho large.st vcasel 
might be moored in smooth water so, close to tho reef that a 
short plank alone w'ould be necessary to enable any one to pass, 
from the «hip to the shore. 

Tho tides are very irregular, and seem to be much affected 
by the prevailing currents.. A change of wind was on 

some days sufficient .to counteract almost entirely the usual ebb 
of the tide. There is only one tide in the twenty-four hours. 
The flood tide in the channel between New Ireland and Duke of 
York sots to the north along the coast of the latter island, and 
tho ebb to the south. 

During the whole of the north-west monsoon, or from 
November to the end of April, the current in the channel seta 
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strongly to the south-east. During some of these months, espe¬ 
cially January and February, it was very strong indeed, and 
the channel between Duke of York Group and New Ireland was 
covered with trees, which, from the number and size of the 
barnacles adhering to them, and the quantities of Crustacea and 
fishes in and about thorn, must Jjav6 been a long time in tlio 
water. Tho current, I believe, changes during the south-east 
monsoon, sotting north-west in that season, but not running so 
strongly as during the north-west monsoon. 

There are few permanent springs on the largo island, but on 
Makada tlnsre are several, one at least of which reaches tlio sea 
as a small running str<'am, and has been long used by whaling- 
vessels as a watering-station. AVator may bo found on tin* 
beach below high-water mark at several places, but the only 
appearance of anything like a large spring or small str(?am on 
Duke of York Island Avas observed in exploring the inlet from 
Port Wesley, which wo were not able to follow to its hejid, nor 
to describe the course of aecurat(i]}% from having no c<impass 
in the canoe. TTio inlet seemed to terminate in thick man¬ 
grove swamps, with a snnill^ stream of fresh water issuing from 
it at low water. 'J'he natiires, hovj?ver, report another stream of 
good Avater as issuing on the bcacn outside IheAvcstcrn entrance 
to Port AYesley. TMio islands in this group consist of coral 
limestone, and rise at most parts abrnj)tly from tlie Avatcr in 
steep perpendicular cliffs. . Thowhoh? of the islands are densely 
Avooded and very fertile, though the soil is not at all <h cp. 

On New Ireland Ave visited some of the villag{*s on many 
different occasions, and examined a line of coast extending from 
Metlek, near Ca})e Jiougainvillc, on tlm east coast, to .a point to 
the north of Cape Gc ry, on the west coast. Tills i» about 13()' 
miles of coast-line. ^Xo also crossed the island from west to east, 
at a point bearing n.n.k. from*Duko pf York Island, reaching 
the east coast at a place called Kndukutlii; tho island ofGerrit 
Denys, bearing n. aa\ ; and another island, supposed to bo 
one of the (-aen Islands, bearing k. by N. ^ x. 'I'hc west coast 
consists of a mountain range, rising in* most phwjes* abruptly 
from the beach, with jagged and broken peaks, and interseotetl 
with deep gullit's and ravines, Avhieh*.SGem to terminate in 
many instances inland at the centre of tho range, at the base 
of steep peaks, on Avhich the marks of landslips are plainly 
visible. The mountains are all well wooded, and tho whole of 
tiie coast examined was well watered by numerous small 
streams and riyers, the beds of most of them showing tlmt in 
seasons of flood large bodies of water find their way down them 
to the sea. There are very few fringing or shore reefs on that 
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part of the west coast examined by us. In most parts the 
beach is formed of water-worn shingle or gravel, brought down 
by the rivers and heaped up by the swell from the prevailing 
trade-winds. In most places the water is quite deep close 
inshore, and we could rarely find anchorage for more than a 
few boat-lengths from the beach. 

The principal part of the range examined by us is formed of 
a “ compact light grey limestone, somewhat crystalline, no coral 
or fossils of any kind visible to the naked eye.*' 

On New Ireland I obtained some large carved figures, which 
seemed to us to be composed of chalk or burnt coral lime. 
They were kept in a large house, enclosed with reed fence, and 
made quite ^‘tabu” to women and children, who were not 
allowed to go near the place, or to look at the figures if carried 
outside. Dances were perforated in their honour, but they did 
not appear to bo objects of worship. Concerning the material 
of which they are composed, Professor Liversedge writes :— 

“ ’J’ho rock from which the figui’cs brought from New Ireland 
are carved is a true chalk; in composition it consists essentially 
of calcium carbonate, and on examination under the microscope 
it is seen to be made up almost exclusively of the shells of 
innumerable foraminifera, those of the well-known globigerina 
being particularly abundant. By brushing the chalk under 
water with a moderately liard tooth-brush or nail-brush, count¬ 
less numbers of tins almost microscopic shells of these rhizopods 
can be seen, even without the aid of a lens, to at otice stand out 
ill hold relief. On treating it with <lilutc hydrochloric acid, it 
dissolves with great etlervesccneo, and leaves a slight insoluble 
residue, consisting mainly of silica. Under the microscope a 
few siliceous spicules of sponges, and what is very like the 
brt>ken fnistulo of an occasional diatom, arc scon mixed with 
grains of sand in this residue. 

“ Dana mentions, in his work on ‘ Corals and Coral Islands,* 
that the only known locality for chalk in the Pacific is the 
'Olevated coral reef of Oahu, near Honolulu; but ho states that 
Professor Bailey found, on microscopical examination, no traqe 
of foramiyiifera or otlter cliaracteristic organic bodies; hence 
this limestone from Oahu is by no means of so typical a chalk 
xock as that from New^ Ireland.” , 

Wnce submitting these specimens to Professor Liversedge, I 
have received some information about the material from vmich 
these figures arc formed, which, if proved to be correct, will 
explain the presence of this chalk on an island like New Ireland. 
I am told by my native lad from the Duke of York Group, 
who is with me, that there is no regular deposit of the chalk on 
the mainland, but that it is hove up on the beach in large 
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blocks by the tidal waves after any severe earthqualio, when 
the natives of the particular district where alone it is so found 
take it and carve these figures from it, which they afterwards 
sell to other tribes. 

The island is not well delineated on existing charts. The 
range from Kalil (n.n.e. of Port Hunter, Duke of York (rroup) 
gradually slopes down to the * north, anti w’hen near Cape 
Givry is much narrower than described on the chart; in tact, 
at a place called Kurumut it is not, I believe, more than one 
mile in width. To th(i north of Cape Givry the land rises 
again very abruptly, and trends away to tlie north-west. 

On expressing my intention to cross the island, I was strongly 
advised by the coast natives not to attempt it; and most fearful 
accounts were given us of the ferocity of the natives, and the 
diificulties and dangers of the way. I was assured that the 
natives on the opposite side of tlte island would certainly attack 
us, even if we escapcil the Bush tribes. I am inclined to b<‘liovo 
that, though they certainly exaggerated the dangers, probably 
from a disinclination torus to go to anybthordistrict than their 
own, they themselves really b(dieved in them, and thought it 
very unwise for us to attempt Jo cross to the opposit(^ side. 
They live in such constant hos^ity to each other, and are so 
afraid of the Bush tribes, that they themselvtis rarely go out 
of their respective districts, and would most cf.-rtainly expe^ct to 
be attacked by any tribe through whose country they should 
attempt to pass. 

One of our teachers stationed at Kalil, failiiig to induce any 
of the peoido there to go with him, went in company with a 
man who had some family connection ivith some one in tho 
interior and on the opposite side, and on liis return wo started. 
Our company consisted of J. Holmes, a seaman from tho mission 
vessel, who had stayed with me; W. Hicks, a half-caste young 
man from Fiji; four Fijian teachers, qnd several Duke of York 
and New Ireland natives. We started from Kalil and followed 
up the bed of the Hatakin lliver for some distance, and then 
struck across the range which rises abruptly from tho coast. 
The range was very rough and broken, and tho ascent very 
abrupt, necessitating some actual climbing in several pbt(;es. 
We reached the table-land in about *^even hours. From tho 
mountain scale on a small pocket aneroid, the highest elevation 
reached would he a little more than 2o00 feet. The reading on 
the beach was 29‘95, and the lowest reading in crossing was 
27*20. After reaching the summit of the range we travelled 
along a pretty regular table-land for several hours, the readings 
of the aneroid only varying from 27 • 80 to 27*95; and then 
we descended regularly through a country where the road 
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passofl alternately through thick bush, and open land covered 
with thick high coarse grass. The land on the east side consists 
chiefly of a “ light porous clay-coloured soil, probably derived 
mainly from the decomposition of the trachyte,” though in the 
open spaces the clay seemed to bo much stiffer than the soil in 
the busji and far inland. The ascent from tlio coast is much 
fnore gradual on the east side than it is on the west. We 
c'xperienced no opposition from the natives in the interior, or 
I'roni those on the east coast, but, on the contrary, had a most 
friendly reception by them, and were well supplied with food. 
We reached Kudukudu on the evening of the same day, having 
been about twelve hours on the way. On oui* way back we saw 
more of the Bush peojde than we saw on our going over. They 
had heard of oiu' visit, and so were looking out for us on our 
return. From the number of adult males we saw, it was very 
evident tliat the interior is well populated. Some few attempts 
were made to stop our way, but a few small presents speedily 
removed all obstacles. AVe saw very few birds, though we 
heard the largo hornbill several times. AVe had abundant 
proofs of tlie cannibalism of the natives. In one liouse I counted 
thirty-iivo human lower jawbones sus})eudcd from the rafters, 
most of which were blackenecf'with smoke; but some of them 
were quite clean, and bad not been long there. A liuman hand, 
smoke-dried, was hanging in the same liousc; and just outside 
1 counted seventy-six notches in a coco-nut tree, each notch of 
which, the natives told us, represented a human body, which 
had been cooked and (iaton there. The name of the chief was 
Sagina, which moans " Smelling of,” or a “ Strong Smell,” and 
was given him because the smell of cooked pork, or human 
flesh, was said to be always perceived in his village. 

A most singular aud barbarous custom prevails here in the 
treatment of soiae of the young girls. A^''hen about six or eight 
years of ago they are taken to a large house, which is well 
fenced round, and made strictly tabu. Inside of the house are 
a number of conical structures, about seven feet in height, and 
about ten oi** twelve feet in circumference at the bottom and for 
about fouj;feet from thp ground, when tlioy taper off to a point 
at the top, so presenting something like the appearance of 
large candle-extinguishers. These rooms or cages are made of 
the broad leaves of the pandaims, which are sewn quite close 
together, so that no light and very little air can enter. On one 
side is an opening or doorway, which is closed by a double door 
of plaited coco-nut leaves and pandanus-leaves. In each of 
these cages a young girl is placed when she is about six or 
eight years of age, and she has to remain there until the 
mammae are fully developed, when she is taken out and her 
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inamap;© feast is celebrated. We were told that these houses 
are strictly " tabu but in our case a few presents gained us 
admittance, and by a few more we persuaded the chief to allow 
the cages to be opened, that we might seo the infide of them, 
though the old woman who was sent for to undo the fastenings 
was at first very uiiwilUug to do so. After a little more tal^ 
the chief allowed the girls to come out to receive a few 2 )resenra 
of beads which I held out as an inducement to them, and wo 
then saw the inside of the cages, of which there were throe, 
each containing a girl. About three feet from the ground there 
was, in each structure a small stage of bamboo erected, and on 
this the inmate had to sit or CJ*ouch, as there was not room to 
lie down. There was nothing in the cages excej>t some joints 
of bamboo, filled with wah'r, of which we w’ero told the girls 
drank a large quantity. The atmosphere insido was hot and 
stifling, and it seems so incrcrdfblo tluit human beings could 
exist for any length of time in such jdaces, tljat it was only 
after lepeated inqiiirie's that I could believe it to bo a fact. 
When the girls got out to come for tin? beads 1 held out, the 
old woman uho attended them [daced j)ie(;es of bamboo on tlio 
ground for them to walk upon, as their feet must not touch the 
ground all the time tliey arc in ftmfinemeut. ^\'hcn tlu'y told 
us that one of the girls had been so confined for more than five 
years, and bad never been outside the house during all those years, 
I could scarcely credit the assertion, and it was only after 
repeated inquiries and cross-questionings that I found that 
such was actually the cas(*. The conclusive testimony was 
that they had fished the Palolo five diflerent k*asons, and as 
we know that lhat annelid is only obtained at intervals of 
twelve months, it was quite c(‘rta,in that they meant live of our 
years, and not five seasons of six months oatfij. 'The girls only 
come out of these cages into the large house once a-day to wash 
in a small wooden bowl •f>laced near paeh doorway. I asked 
if they never died during their coufiiiement; but the people 
said “ No.” On asking again if they w'ere not allowed outside in 
caso of sickness, they said, “ No; that sick or well they must stay 
there until their breasts were large.” ^ Tlie eldest igirl, they 
told us, would soon be taken out, hut the other poor little 
creatures would have a long time to tfemain. When we con¬ 
sider that these three structures were inside a house with closed 
sides, standing on sandy soil, and surrounded by a reed fence, 
thi-ougb which very little wind could pass, we may form some 
idea of the state of the atmosphere inside of them in suoli a 
latitude as this. 

When we came outside again, I saw some girls with deep 
fringes crossed over the breasts and back, quite covering 
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the mammsR. These fringes have to be worn until the breasts 
are iully developed. This custom is followed by those whose 
parents cannot, or are unwilling to, bear the expense of the 
feasts which the other barbarous custom entails. 

The natives tell me that a similar custom, in a modified 
form, prevails also on the west coast of New Ireland. 

* On New Britain I have examined the coast from Cape Orford 
and Spacious Bay to Cape Palliser, then round Blanche Bay 
and as far as Port Weber, at the head of a deep bay, about 
20 miles east of Cape Lambert. The coast from Cape Orford 
to Cape Palliser presents no remarkable featui-es. It consists 
of a low mountain range, rising, as in New Ireland, abruptly 
from the beach. The island is, however, much wider than New 
Ireland, and some lofty peaks are visible far inland. The 
shore reefs are very small, and in many places are altogetlier 
wanting, the water being quite deep close inshore. Blanche 
Bay has evidently been formed by the upheaval of the three 
volcanic mountains called' Mother and Daughters. Between 
the Mother ” and thoN.w. “ Daughter,” there is a crater, which 
is of comparatively recent origin, and is still smouldering. It 
was, I believe, seen in action by one of the early navigators. 
The sides are still hot, and fan many places it is impossible to 
remain for any length of time. On the day we visited it there 
was a cloud of smoke issuing from the bottom of the crater near 
to a large mass of sulphur. On the beach there are several 
springs of hot water. I had no thermometer with me in the 
boat, but imagine that the temperature of some of the springs 
must be near the boiling point, as it was quite impossible to 
bear the hand in them. The whole of the country round 
Blanche Bay seems to be formed of volcanic ashes. 

• 

General Eemaeks. 

Food is plentiful in iill the islands, but the Duke of York 
natives seem to depend on the two large islands of New 
Ireland and New Britain for their supplies of taro and yams. 
Bananas, ^ yams, taro, sweet potatoes, with the fruit of several 
nut-beariiig trees, form the principal food of the people. The 
coco-nut palm is plentiful in some parts, but not nearly so 
abundant as in Tonga and Samoa. This, howdver, is simply 
owing to the indolehco of the natives, as the tree fruits very 
well. The mango is indigenous. The papaw has been recently 
introduced and, as usual, thrives well. The pine-apple has also 
been introduced, but is not much valued. Pigs and fowls, the 
natives say, were not introduced by whites, as they were in the 
islands before any vessels visited them. 
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The Peojole of theso islands aro yery much alikO» and. are 
evidently of Papuan origin. The men of Duke of Tork Group 
are not so fine a race as those of New Ireland and New Britain. 
They vary in colour somewhat, hut are principc^jr of a dark 
brown colour, with matted, curly hair, which varies finuK light 
to dark brown colour. It forms strong matted curls, and these 
they stiffen and daub with red paint and clay, and oocasionallf 
with black paint. The average stature of the males is about 5 feet 
6 inches, though many of the New Ireland men were overfi feet 
in height. They are well made, lithe, athleticdooking men, of 
spare build, very few of them being inclined to corpulence. 

The women are generally of a stunted appearance, and are 
not nearly so tall as the males. They are married very early, 
and have to bear heavy burdens when young, and these, no 
doubt, account for their stunted growth. Some few of them 
have pleasant features, especially^ when young. They do most 
of the field work and all the cooking. , 

At Spacious Bay, on New Britain, I noticed a marked 
difference in the people. They were much lighter in colour 
than any we had before seen in these islands; their hair also 
was straighter, and their weapons were very different; notably 
from their usii^ the large woodeil* shield which is unknown on 
New Ireland, l&ike of York, or the north end of New Britain. 
Their language, also, was quite unintelligible to any of the 
natives from riiese places; nor could any of us who understood 
Fijian, Samoan, and Tonguese, detect any resemblance to an 
’Eastern Polynesian dialect. Our visit was, however, a very 
hurried one. Both men -and women wore a slight covering, 
and the women were much finer than any we had before seen, 
and seemed to occupy a better social position. With the 
exception of the women of Meoko, a small‘island in the 
Duke of York Group, the women on New Ireland, and the 
men and women at Spacious Bay, all the people are completely 
naked. On all the islands the natives are nearly always at 
feud with each other, and very few indeed ever go far from 
their own districts, except to a few villages with which they 
establish trading relations. The Duke, of York people visit 
several districts in New Britain and New Ireland m*this way. 

They rarely move from their houses ifrithout arms; but they 
do not seem to have any regular system of,warfare, dor do they 
often meet in open fight, but depend principally on surprises, 
surrounding and conquering some few of the enemy by over¬ 
powering numbers. Their usual arms are clubs, spears, toinn' 
hawks, and slings and stones. On New Britain stone-headed' 
clubs are much used. They do not usq the bow and ari^o^. ■ 

Their houses are low, miserable huts, about eight feet in 
length by five feet in width, and contain no mats or furniture 
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of any descrip1i(m. T^ere is a small in the^middle, 

and tne inmate lie .on each side of it on a few^ plaited oooo* 
nnt-leares, er a small piece of board. On Ne# Ireland we saw 
some large houses with rais^ sleeping bench^ round the sides, 
in whkh the young unmarried men of the village lived. 

Lcmguage ;-—The dialeote i^ken differ so widely that a natiye 
of one dismct can very rarely understand that 'spohen by i&e 

J )eople of another district only a . few miles'airay. Hie 
anguages, both in words and constmotion, differ much from 
the Samoan and Tonguese, which may be regarded as the 
typical dialects of Ea^m Polynesia. I am well acquainted 
with Samoan, having resided more than fourteen ye^. in that 
group; and 1 understand Tonguese, and can also s^ak Fnian 
with some degree of fluency, heaving been lately compelled to 
study that language in order to be able to communicate with 
our teachers from that group. *, * 

In construction, the language ^ken on these islandjs is more 
like the Fijian than the Samoan, especially with regard to the 
prominent affixes, which are not used in Samoa: e.g.— 


EnglUlt, Samoan. 

Wiher. tama. 

My father. o Ion tama. 

Your father. o 15a tama. 

His father. o Iona tama. 


F^ian. 

ttuna. 

temazu. 

tamamu. 

tamana. 


Duke of York. 
tama. 


tamom. 


tamana. 


Tongan. 
tamai. 
hoicn tamai. 
hoo tamai. 
hono tamai. 


These pronominal affixes are continued in the dual, triad, and 
plural numbers. The triad number is found in all the dialects . 
nere as in Fijiao, but is wanting in all the purely Eastern Poly¬ 
nesian dialects. 

I have as yet found very few Eastern Polynesian words, but 
the few noticed are interesting. 


Etiglidt. 

Father. 

Head. 

Five. 

Face. 

Die. 

Sea. , 

Ground, \ 
land. / 

Heaten. ' 

Cry. 

Fly. 


Samaon. 

tama. 


lima. 


U 


mata. 


Fijian. 

tama. 

lima. 

lima. 

mata. 


Duke of York. 
, tama. 

«>. lima. 

lima. 

• mata. 


mate (of mate (men and mate (men and 
animals), wanimtds). 


tamai (Tongan). 
(also in Now Irdand, 
New Britain), 
(also in Kadd, New 
Ireland, and New 
Bri^tin).; 

(also' in Maori, Ndw 
Ireland, and New 
Britaiu> ,, 


fimna. 

lagi. 


la^. 


vanim. 

lomalagi. 

tagi; , 
lago. 


tai. tahi (Tongan).. 

fmaaa (but 
\ in one dialect). 
tagL iagi (Tongan). 

la^. lago (Tongan). 


N.B*—Vowels pronounced as on the Continent: g rounded ae ng. 
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^Die &w words jurt gtvdn are found in many other dialects 
of Eastern Polynedai' The Samoan has simply been selected 
for comparison, because it is the dialect with wnidh 1 am most 
familiar. In Fijifiii, Samoan, Tox^ese, Maori, aad all the 
languages in Eastern^ Polynesia, of those called;, the Mhlayo- 
Polynesian, with the exertion, perhaps, of Itotunian, all 
syllables and words must ena with a vowel;'but in th^e ishm^ 
this is not the case, and our teachers have great difELculty in 
pronouncing many of the words. 

Like all Papuan!^ I belieye, the natiyes here count to fire 
only, whilst all Eastern Polynesians count to ten: ’elg.— 


En^iah. 

One. 

.Two. 

Three. 

Four. 

Five. 

jSix. 

Seven, 

Eight. 

Nine. 

Ten. 


" Duke of York. 

ra. 

ruadi. 

tnlndi. 

watdi. , • 

liniadi. 

limadi ma ra. 

liinadi ma ruadi. 

limadi ma tulndi. • 

limadi ma watdi. 

noina, or limadi ma limadi. 


Bamocm. 

tad." 

' lua. 
toln. 
fa. 
lima; 
ouo, 
flttt. 
valu. 
iva. 
sefulu. 


But it is a singular fact that in counting couples they count to 
ten (coiroles), and the words used* are nearly the same as those 
used in Eastern Polynesia, e.g.— 


Engliah, 

Samoan. 

Fijian. 

DtJte of York. 


• 

One. 

e tad. 

e dtta. 

ie kai. 

s: 

1 oonpla i.e. 2 

Two. 

e lua. • 

.e rua. 

u roa. 


2 

M 4 

Three. 

e tolu. 

e tolu. 

u tuL 

ss 

3 

.. 6 

Four. 

e fa. 

e va. 

lu wal. 

ss 

•4 

t. 8 

Five. 

e lima. 

o lima. 

ti lim. 

= 

5 

,, 10 

Six. 

e ono. 

' o ono; 

ua nom. 

=: 

6 

.. It 

Seven. 

o fltu. 

e vitu. 

ma wil. 


7 

14 

Eight. 

e vain. 

o walu. 

ti wal. 


8 

10 

Nine. 

e iva. 

r e oiwa (pron. 1 - 

t thiwa). / " 

= 

9 

.. 18 

Ten. 

e sefula. 

e tini. . 

ti kina 

= 

10 

.. 20 


1 am engaged, with the ai^istance of the teachers, in forming 
vocabularies of the different dialects, and have got many words 
from aU the islands, bnt some further time and study are 
required before deciding on the written forms. 1 give examples 
of a .few words, about the pronunciation of which th^ can be 
no diflBculty:— 


’ Engliah ,' 

Samoan, 

Fijim 

Duke of York. 

Jfste Ireland. 

Father. 


tema. 

toixmt. 

m&mft. A' 

Mottier. 

tina. 

tioa. 

nakng (my). 

makai. 

Head. 

ulu. 

nlo. 

lorig (my). 

aualukn. 

Iieg, 

vaa , 

yava. 

kakig (my). 

k‘0dg(my). 

Face, eye. 

mata. 

mala. 

mat^ (my). 

matag (my>.> > 

Sun. 

la. •*' 

dga. 

maka 

keeakesa. 

Moon. 

madna. 

v^: 

kalag. 

teka. 

Stars. 

feta. 

kalokalo. 

nagnog. 

pabeka. 

Light. 


-rarama. 


kesakeaa. 

Dark. 

p&nliuli. 

bulobuto. 

marom. 

bug. 


L 2 
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. EnffUth, 
Fire. 
Water. 
Hot. 

Oold: 


Rg. 

To (deep. 
To run. 
To walk. 
To talk. 
To hear. 
Drink. 
Bee. 

I. 

Then. 

He. 


ongan.. 

danim. 

kalap. 

amn^n. 


Samoant F^ian. 

afi. buka. 

vai. wai. 

verela. katakata. 

mi^li. liliwa. 

maile, ox nli. koli. 

imoa. kalavo. Jtoupwa. 

pua^a. , vuaka. boro, 

moe. Moce (pron. mothe). nenep. 

momoe. Oioi (pron. tbithi). kali, 

aarali. lako. wan. 

tautala. voaa. piripiri. 

logona. rogoca. lo^roi. 

inn. gnnn. inim. 

vaai. raica. . boboi. 

o an. koi an. ' iau. 

o oe. ko iko. ui. 

o ia. ko koya. I. 


Duke of Fork. Now Irdand. 
otUL 
atahft. 


madoan. 

lebnr. 

gfio. 

boreL 

anft. 


agaiago. 


moma. 


I cannot as jet find the reciprocal form of the verb Which 
forms 80 prominent a feature in Eastern Polynesian dialects. 
All verbs seem to admit of many prefixes, and inflections, 
especially in the plural form; but we have not yet been aide 
to reduce them to rule.* 

The power of the chiefs is very small indeed; in fact, they 
seem to have little or no authority over the people, except so far 
as the possession of shell moifey enables them to purchase help 
to punish any individual or district who may have offended or 
injured them. The rank, so far as we know at present, is not 
hereditary. The rule here also seems to be ** the selection of the 
fittest and the survival of the strongest.’* The man who has 
the most shell jnoney and is the best fighter appears to be 
acknowledged chief. 

Polygamy is extensively practised, the women being bought 
with cowrie money. These sales are often effected when the 
party sold is yel quite a little child. In these cases she remains 
with her parents for some years until the husband wishes her 
to go to his house. i 

A sinralar custom prevails here with regard to the sons of 
many chiefs. About the time of their attaining the age of 
puberty they are taken into the bush, where a large house is 
built for |hem and their attendants. Here they remain for 
several months, and dqring this time they are well fed with 
pork, turtle, shark, and anything else they please. . They are 
then initiated into certain ceremonies, and after this they 
never ^again taste either pork, turtle, or shark during the 
remainder of their liv^. So scrupulous are they on this matter, 
that. 1 have known a young man to suffer acutely from hunger 
rather than eat a piece of taro which been cooked in the 
same oven with a piece of pork. 

Another popular institution is that of Duk Duk. This seems 
to be the privilege of chiefs. I)uk Duk is a masked figure. 
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which is invested by the people with some very mysterious 
powers, but what these are we have not as yet found* out/ It 
18 a mmi dressed in a very high conical mask, and with his b(^y 
quite covered by large leaf girdles. Some wedk:8 are spent in 

n aring for the ceremonies connected with this affair,, and 
ig aU these weeks the roads and grounds n^ the Duk iDuk 
house are tabu to all women and children.* At stated intervals 
the Duk Duk comes dancing out of the bush into the village 
square, when all women and children flee out of his waiy, as he 
h^ the privilege of beating or stoning them if he can do so. 
After some weeks there is a great feast, and all these Duk Duks 
exhibit themselves. Then one or two of the chiefs advance and 


challenge the crowd with spears, and then take 4^heir stand *with 
one of ^e Duk Duks at one end of the square, with large sticks 
Or rattans in their hands. Numbers of the people then rush 
out one by one and challenge *tiie chiefs, and seem as if about 
to dart their spears at them, and then they stoop down in front 
of the old chief (or one of the Duk Duks) who at once gives 
them a hard blow with his stick, or rattan, over the back. 
Some of the blows seemed very heavy indeed, and must have 
caused some pain to those who I'eceived them. After a great 
many had been thus honoured with the old chiefs rattan, the 
ceremonies closed by feasting and distributing shell money. 

All the people in Duke of York Group, New Ireland, and 
New Britain, so far as we have been; are divided into two 
distinct classes, called, respectively, Maramara and Pikalaba, 
and the custom is that a Maramara must marry a Pikalab^ 
and vibe versa. It is considered to be a very vile thing indeed it' 
this rule is ever broken. In fact, there w ere only two instances 
known where two chiefs on New Ireland had dared to disregard 
this prohibition. The children are^^all of the same class as the 
mother, in all cases, and as they must all marry into the other 
class, intermarriages are thusTin a great measure prevented, 
though in addition to this there are also prohibited degrees even 
between Maramara and Pikalaba. The land, coco-nuts, and 
fruit-bearing trees also in all districts are apportioned between 
these two classes, so that on the death of the father, tl|e children 
in most cases go to the mother’s village, where alone they have 
land or coco-nuts. I am inclined at present to think that this 
custom, in some varying forms perhaps, •will be foimd to be 
one of the distinguishing marks of Papuan origin; whilst the 
custom called Tama-sa, or Tamafafine in Samoan, Tamaha 
in Tonga, and Yasu in Fijian, will be found to be the distin- 

f uishing mark of what are called the Malayo-Polynesian races. 

his last custom is that of attaching a semi-sacred position 
end giving peculiar privil^es to the sister and sister’s ctiildren. 
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A large niimber of ol^’ecta of natural history was oollected, 
specimens of which have in most casee been transmitted to 
il^gland for examination. I hoj^ to return to Ihe group next 
year, leaving Sydney probably in Apii^. 


VIL— Soinoffshy^s Ex^pedMion to Chma in 1374-5. 

[Abridged lixid tabulated,from the Buesiao, by Oapi F. C. H. Cuuei:^ bA., 
Membo' of the Geograjduoal Society of »t Fetereburg.] - 

Fbom the time of the cessation of trade in Kuldja and 
Ohuguobek, the Ei^an Government has turned especial atten¬ 
tion to the opening of fresh markets for Bussian enterprise 
in other parts of China. But the disturbed state of affairsTand 
the lack of information with regard to the trading towns in the 
interior, did not permit of any decisive measures l&ing adopted. 
At the commencement of 1874 it was, however, reserved to 
equip an expedition, (1) for the putpose of exploring a road 
from the Zaisan Post, in the Semipalatmsk district, to the south¬ 
west provinces of Trans-mural China; (2) to report upon the 

S rospects of trade in this &iid, if satisfactory, to 

eciae at which points it wodld be desirable to establish con¬ 
sulates and factories, or trading agencies; and (3) to collect as 
complete information as possible concerning the so-called 
, Dungan movement, with a view to determining the future poli¬ 
tical fate of the localities involved in the insurrection. 

The command of this expedition was intrusted to Lieut.- 
Col. Sosnoffsky of the Genord Staff. The other members were 
Doctor Piacetsli^, Captain Matusofsky as topographer, Mr. 
Andriefsky of Irkutsk, a photographer, a Chinaman in the 
tea-trade, and three non-commissioned officers of Cossacks. 

The cost of the expedition was defrayed partly by the Govern¬ 
ment and partly by private subscription. 

On the i2th’of July, 1874, the Expeffition passed the frontier 
at Kial^ta and reached Pekin on the 19th of August. From 
this place it proceeded by sea to Hankow, where it arrived 
towards the end of October. 

Then came the knotty question whether the members of the 
expedition should proceed as private individuals, or in an official 
capacity. The latter alternative was ultimately decided upon. 

It having been agreed beforehand to follow the diagonal 
leading to the valley of. the Black Irtysh, the £xpe£tion 
ascended the Han-kiang, at the month of which river lies 
Han-kow. The river district of Ean-kiang embraces three of 
the richest provinces of Chintt—^Hoo-pei, Shen-si^ and Ho^nan 
In the lower part of Hoo-peithe river is navigable for steamers 
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4 

of^.OQi^nderoble drau^ht^.; ; 

th# Ip^ka. aie ^maliijxLes ..law. and aand^^ aom^timfia ek^a^ 
and ai^Uaoeoiis^ .inland ara<.,8ean ifialdavolfthaaott^-j^aat 
and rice, with an unbroken .;nb|un .of-; yiUa^ fuod^ fawsjteads 
nestling in the shade of th.e willow and ojrtiaaa. The mass of 
ships, large and small, |dyiiig incessantly to and fro, gives the 
appearance of a forest of masts. In its middle course, the Han- 
kiang merces the range of Hie jOb-toonshan^ litdi m coal^^^ 
Here the river has numerous rapids. At such p^ti^ al^ugh 
Hie stream has^a rapidity of 9*5 feet per second, na'^igation pv 
small steamers would be possible 4f the channel were impnivea* 
In the upper parts of river navigation is diflatdt^ owing 
to,the flight d^th of water and the frequent 6at]dbaidES. 

.^Further north, the landscape changes: the variety of scene 
disappears; no longer is seen the elegant palm or the eyeipreen 
tuwi; the clayev strata, .qf the* hills exhibit the vegetaHon.of 
the north, and nelds of wheat overspread the,broM valleys. 
The whole of this section, from Han>chong-foo to Lan-ohpw^bo, 
averaging 3800 feet of absolute elevation, presents.a,.toipt of 
mountains and hills known by various locsd names, and giving 
birth to thOiHan-rkiang, Hie Kiarlin-kiang, which gives its wat^s 
to the Yang-tse-kiahg, the Fei-*ho, and other less unBOrtant 
streams belonging to toe system of the Hoang-bo^ Fur&r on, 
between Lan-chow-foo and An-sin-chow the road pasi^ along 
a mountain valley; on the sides are seen rich pasturag’ss, alter¬ 
nating with barren saline 'tracts; to the left, the wfdl of the 
snow-clad range Nan-shan, and to the right, the^ arid and naked 
tops of its outliers, over which climbs the historical " Yan-li- 
chan-chen,” or the 10,000 li wall.* Villages are frl^uont, 
but few of them have escaped the Dungan devastation; towns 
wrhich at one time flourished, Uk#. Gun-chan-fbp,; are reduced 
to. a heap of ruins; villages are deserted, the inhabitants 
apparently fearing to leave their hqles in the mou,ntains and 
come down to the valleys. Their misery wae snob that human 
flesh has been their chief , means of subsistence. Domestic 
animals, like the pig, roam about in a wild state and attack 
man. Still, the pristine order is being slowly re^tablisbed 
owing to toe energy of the present G^vemor-Oeneral of 3han- 
gani, the viceroy of all the western border; «at the present time 
toe entire road to Chuguchak is Occupied, by a oontmuow chain 
pf posts and guards. In Dan*cbo.w-foo, Hm administratiye qentre 
of Bhangani, we passed a months enjoying the greatest attention 
and hospitality in the house of the Qovernor-Geueiid Tso-tsun-tan. 

We may observe, generally, that our expedition presented <an 
unwonted appearance for China. Along toe roads letters hi^ 


* A Chinese li is about equal to one-thiid of an English mile. 
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been eent indicating the places where we were to breakfast, 
dine, and sleep $ the troops, authorities, and people came out to 
meet ua ; the fortresses belched forth salutes, the towns wore 
decorated with flags and were bright with illuminations; the 
amiability of the people was sucl^ that eyen the bridges and 
roads were repaired. 

Before quitting Ban-chow, Tso-tsun-tan placed at my disposal 
a general, a colcmel, a district-governor, a sub-district-govemor, 
a non-commissioned officer, and a soldier—in a word, represen¬ 
tatives of every grade and condition. They had orders to 
accompany our march and to do all in their power for ns. 

How is this attention to be explained ?—it may be asked. 
First, and foremost, our open mode of business and the frank¬ 
ness of our relations. ^Nature has endowed the Asiatic with a 
peculiar aptitude for craft and^ subterfuge, so that the chances 
of contending with him in tliei^ arts would be most unequal. 
Secondly, our good relations with the authorities. Chma is 
ordinarily credited with being the incarnation of ideas of cen¬ 
tralisation ; but this is far from being the case. Here every¬ 
thing depends upon personal ties and relations; im the absence 
of formality in their relations, China calls to mind the khanates 
of Asia. There w'here the fdfm of government is founded on 
simple family, patriarchal principles, it cannot be othfprwise. 
Not only are the viceroys and governors-general of provinces 
perfect satraps, but every “ Sian,” or governor of a sul^istrict, 
IS an important personage capable of interposing every possible 
difficulty, ^’o fi complaint in writing he will always reply 
—^for hmf his life has been spent in acquiring-the hdles l^h'ea 
—^but'he will never condescend to personal inquiries; for 
as it does not behove the puissant “son of heaven *’'to emerge 
from the precincts of his palace, it would not be comum U faOt 
for local magnates to go on a tour of inspection in their 
provinces. These were»my personal observations, but many 
other instances might be adduced. It is a well-known fact, that 
the Chinese government could only quiet its intractable son, 
the renowned pirate who ravaged tne China Seas, by creating 
him gene]^-admiral oft the fleet; the famous Li-tsun-tan was 
at first on the side of /<he rebel Taepings, and only afterwards 
came over to the* side of the Government. He now occupies 
the important post of Governor-General of Chi-li, and takes an 
active part in its administration. The French expedition only 
achieved its object by giving to the Govemor^General of 
Tunnan a reserve of warlike stores for the struggle with the 
Pentas. Lastly, we have a prominent example at home. It is 
well-known that the Amur country w'as ceded by the local 
governor-general, and the Tsun-li-amin subsequently legalised 
a fact which was already accomplished. The Hussian name 
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indeed, is in good odour; whereas the remembrance of the wars 
with the French and the English still lives in the minds of the 
nation; neither is the evil caused by the opium trade forgotten. 
Lastly, the arrangements which I made with Tso-tsun^^n !for 
delivering provisions at G-uchen, and the gifts of money for Ihe 
poor, played no insignificant role. 

A mile from An-sin-chow we cross the steppe liver Bulun- 
tsir, beyond which, as if by magic, all vegetation ceases. We 
are in Gobi. But it is far firom being a wretched desert, where 
nothing but privations and miseries await us. Water lies close 
to the surface. Near such springs and in the mountain valleys 
is found underfoot grass, not only for camels but for horses. In 
places a mantle of vegetation extends for a considerable dis¬ 
tance, affording browsing ground for herds of wild animals, 
camels, asses, &c. After eight days* march we reach the fertile 
casis of Ehami, and another day over the barren plains brings 
08 in front of the Tian Slian, the gray tops of which have been 
visible some distance before Ehami. At Khami the road bifur¬ 
cates, one branch leads along the south si^e of the Tian Shan tO'* 
Turfan and thence to Kashgar, while the other passes north to 
Barkiul, by a carriage-road over the Tian Shan. From Barkiul 
the roads fork again: one branch to Uliasutai, 26 days* journey; 
nnd the other, the old well-made road leading to Guchen. Hbre 
are several new branches; to Kuldja, Chugucbak, Kobdo, and to 
the Zaisan Post—^by a good post-road across Bulun-tokhoi—and 
aimther straight across the desert, amid the haunts of nomad 
Torgoutes. 

On the 11th of January, 1875, the expedition quitted Han¬ 
kow, and by the middle of October we were at Zaisan, having 
traversed 2700 miles, of which 800 were by. water, 160 with 
phok-animals, and the remainder, i.e. 1700 miles,*in carts. 

The new route is shorter than all others leading from 
European Kussia to the interioV of China; it is avail^le for 
carts throughout, with the exception of the 160 miles by pack- 
animals ; there is an absence of natural obstacles: the road is 
level and bard, with water everywhere, underfoot grass and fuel; 
the road traverses populous localities, and* only for eigltt marches 
in Gobi is there no sedentary population, whilst by every other 
route through Mongolia we have to travel for a month before 
meeting a habitation; moreover, various means of locomotion 
•offer—^mule, cart, or camel—while on the other Mongolian 
roads one is restricted exclusively to camels. 

We will now compare the routes as regards the saving in 
distance, time of transport and expense. 

As regards distance. The distance, say from Tinmen to 
Hankow by Kiakhta and Tian-tsin is 6970 versts; by the 
western route, the distance from Tinmen to Han-chong-foo is 
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4782 yenrtSt con^qnfntly there’ is a saving of 2200 verst^ or 
1460 mileil. ’ . 

As regards time of transport, the time by the old 'ronte from 
TinmOii to Han-kow was 202 days, by tn© new route from 
Tinmen to Han>ebong-foo .it is 140 days. 

As regards cost of transport it is 9 r. 90 k, per pood of 36 lbs. 
cheaper by the ne# route. 

The following, then, is a summary of the advantages of iih© 
new route. 

(1) . It presents such advantages that it is capable of comietiag 

with the sea-route. ^ ‘ 

(2) . It leads to localities where our manuiactur^ wares will 
have an assured sale; while we shall receive in exchange the 
products necessary for ourselves at prices exceedingly favourable. 
Cloth is sold at 90 to 100 roubles the piece, whilst in Tien-tsin 
and' Hankow it is considered possible to give it for rather more 
than 70; tea is obtained for 14 copecks a pound, whilst the 
same sort m Hankow sells for not less than 35 copecks; 
rhubarb, which is purchased at Tien-tsin and other parts for not 
less than 20 roubles per pood (36 lbs. Ebglish), costs here 3 to 4 
roubles; raw silk of the worst quality is sold in Moscow for 200 
roubles a pood, and in Han-chong-foo the best is 80 roubles. 

/(3). By the new route the sde of manufactured products 
will increase. 

(4). The comparatively small disbursements of capital which 
are necessary, open a field to a considerable number of traders. 

(6^. After the first trials, there is no doubt that it will be 
possible to lower generally the duties on tea, as it will be ob¬ 
tained at less expense, and, consequently, make it accessible 
to the mass of cpnsumers. 

The general deductions from the results of the expedition 
will have ^own the reader that the diagonal leading from the 
valley of the Irtysh to the "north-west provinces of China, 
unites all the conditions for being the most important artery 
for the trade between Hui^ia and China. Compared with the 
Kiakhta route it has the advantage of being the shorter by 
1460 milhs, thereby diminishing the cost of tran^ort by about 
41. per cwt, and lessening the time in which capital is locked 
up. It is not a, new line: on the contrary, it is a vdiy old one. 
A^fter the subjugation of Turkestan and of Tsungaria, the so- 
called new Ime became the chief means of communication of 
China with the newly-acquired possessions in the interior; 
trading colonies began to spring np, exchange of products took 
place, roads wSre oj^ed up as much as possible, and all went 
on smoothly until the MahonuuCdan insurrection destrc^ed the 
existing oruer of things. No other route through Mongolia 
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could compete with it. The Kiakhta roi^te-^the of the 
remainder—^may be said to haye been created by £iakhta» to 
have developed ^pari pomu with that town, to have ontlivf^ with 
it its bert days, and now is desthied, apwmi^yf to subs^e ex¬ 
clusively the local interests bf East^ oiberia. The IJlieuptai 
ro]|te- is often canvassed. We should remark, that at mLo end 
it rests on the im{)orfant town of Hui-hua-dhen, then inteitebts 
Mongolia in a north-west direction, by way IDiobda ai^d 
TJliasutai, and issues eitiier into the Bukhtarmin district and 
Semijj^atinsk, ot along the valley of the Chui into Biisk. Hui- 
hua-^en has no importance of itself, but attained its present 
development pwing to the increa^d trafiSc to Kiakhta yirhen the 
San-sis began to send their tea^tluther; IJliasutai and Khobdo 
are militaiy colonies, without any future. As regal^ds th^ state 
of the road, the Mongolian part passes through desert districts, 
sandy and partly waterless, and, ih truth, is the worst of; all the 
Mongolian roadies; while the Altai part is a mountainous road, 
in places even difficult for pack-animals, and in any case incom¬ 
parably worse than that always practicable route along thb course 
of the Irty^sh, and which from time immemorial has served as 
the histoncal road of nations; lastly, as regards its length,a 
simple glance at the map will show that the Uliasutai route is 
the longer, just as every arc is longer than its chord. 

In order that the reader may make his own deductions as to 
the advantages or disadvantages of the different routes, we 
append the following:— 

L Extract from the route journal of the expedition (Boute 
No. 1). , 

2. information on the routes from Pekin to Hankow, by M. 
Andriefsky (Boutes 2, 3, and 4). 

3. Two routes from Fan-chen, on the lower Han-kiang, 
through Si-an-foo to Lan-chow-foo (Nos. 6 and 6), 

4. l^utes (1) from Han-chon^foo to phing-tu-foo, chief town 
of the Si-chuan. province; ana two secondary toads from 
Han-chong-foo to Lan-chow-foo (Noa 7, 8, and 9).* 

5. Three routes, taken from the diary of Tsi-ho-chow (trans¬ 

lated by the Arcbimandrite Palladius), who was sent at the 
commencement of the present century to^Kuldja, with ^ditional 
information obtained during the expeditiqn; (1) a second roe^, 
from An-sin-cbow through Gobi to Uami;, and (2) from Khami 
through Turfan to Urumtsi, and thence to Manass in Kuldja 
(Nos. 10, 11, and 12). * 


* These three xoatee are not given in this translation, as "'they oontain little 
information beyond the names of stetipna; moreover, thc^ are compiled firom 
hearsiQr and from the Chinese official guide-book. 




Eoute No. 1. 

FROM HANKOW TO HAN-CHONG-FOO, BY THE RIVER HAN-KIANG. 
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FBOM HAN-OHONG-POO TO TSDT-OHOW (BiiroijypATH). 
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hnta of the moontaiii population. 

Ho>itia-;^i .. .. 31 67 .. .. Honnfain deile, in which lies the viOa^ and throned 

which passes the road. 
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Route No. 1.— eordimed, 

ROUTE FROM TSUST-OHOW TO LAN-CHOW-FOO (Oabbugs-boad). 
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Route No. h-^eonHnued:' 

BOUTE PBOM LAN-CHOW-FOO TO SU-OHOW-FOO. 
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Route Ko. 1.— conUnued. 

FROM AN-SIN-CHOW TO RHAMT. 

From Aman-chow to Khan4. there are two lotiteB, (1) that followed by the Expedition and now described, and (2) that given in A^iendix. 
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Din-chow. 150 480 Before reaching town, the River Din- Town. 

^ ohow-ho is oroBsed; in ordinary timea 

* fordable, but in spring, when water is 
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Boutk No. 2— 

FROM PEKIN TO SHI-TSIA-RIAR, THENCE BY WATER TO HANKOW/ 
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Route No. 3.—continued. 
ROUTE FROM HAN-KOW TO FAN-OHEN. 
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lioUTE No. 4. 

FROM FEKIN TO HAN-KOW, THROUGH THE PROVI>TCES OP CHI-LI, HO-NAN. AND HU-PEI. 

It is ▲ Cabbiage Road the tfeole Wat. 
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Koute No. 5.— wnMnwd, 

PRpM PAN-CHEN IN THE PEOVINOE OF HU-PEI, ON THE EIVEB HAN-KIANG, TO SI-AN-FOO, CHIEF TOWN 

IN THE PBOVINOB OF SHEN-SL 
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ROUTE FROM SI-AH-POO TO LAN-CHOW-POO. 
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of Han-sn, hnt in appearance most unattractive. 
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Eoute No. 10. 

BOUTE FEOM AN-SINOHOW TO ACBOSS THE GOBI. 
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[age. Petennial apring. DeaeH is passed, and 
lie rich vegetation of the Khami oasis oommeDces. 
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Route Ko. 11.— continued. 

EOUTE FKOM EHAMl THBOUGH PI-OHAN AND TUBFAN TO UBUMTSL 
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1070 After leaving Tnifau the conatry becomes j Village, 
inhospitable, and Een-hen is a wretched i 
place. 
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Route No. 12. 
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VIII .—Journal of a Route from Josh to Bampur. By B. A. 

Ployer, Bengal Civil Service Uncov., Persian Gulf Tele¬ 
graphs. 

Towards tlie close of the year 1875,1 began to feel that a 
hard and protracted service in the Persian Gulf had seriously 
injured my health. At last I fairly succumbed to more than 
two rnonths* total loss of appetite and inability to sleep. I was 
reduced to but little over seven stone in weight, and under 
these circumstances I managed with considerable difficulty to 
obtain from Her Majesty’s Government one month’s sick leave. 
Total change of scene and climate was imperativelv necessary. 
1 went almost direct from the sick-bed to the camel-saddle and 
made the following journey. For eleven days I could take 
nothing but yolk of egg and camej’s milk, after which I slowly 
improved, and eventually accomplished more than half the 
journey on foot, the better to use my instruments. 

January %th, 187§.—We marched from Jask Telegraph 
Station, N. 58° e., over a rocky barren plain. At 4 miles 
reached the village of Yekbuni, 20 liuts. 6^ miles over a low 
salt-plain, covered with stunted bushes, brought us to Bahl, in 
a grassy, bushy hollow, inhabited at this season by Oushdan 
villagers. Thence our route led along the sandy sea-shore. 
At 9 miles rounded spur of Oushdan hills, which here project 
into the sea. Passed the Oushdan date-trees, a mile inland. 
At 12 miles, turned inland across barren saltpetre-ground, and 
through sand-hills. At 16 miles date-trees of Sharinah. There 
is here one good well. Proceeded through sand-hills, studded 
with petto jungle, and across the deep and dry Sharinah nullah. 
At 21 miles reached the date-trees of Yekdar; where there are 
a few huts, patches of wheat, and wells. Over salt-plains, thinly 
covered with rigid and bowart (Salieormse) juries. At 25 
miles entered trees which fringe Jagin Kiver; and at 28 miles 
the River Jagin. Bed of river 500 yards wide, channel now 
about 300 yards; thick jungle in fertile silt on west side, from 
which at this place the river is receding. Huts scattered along 
bank; cows plentiful.; sheep scarce; fodder, firewood and 
water abundant. 

9th. —Halted, ill. .In evening crossed the river and camped 
among zahren karrag {GcUotropis gigantasa) trees. The river 
changing ’ its course through tlie soft sand very rapidly, and 
heavy avalanches of sand falling every five minutes; many 
mosquitoes; small cotton plantations, staple very inferior. 

lOf/i.—Course e., t|irough the.fringe of trees. At 3 miles- 
barren saltqdain and low sand-hills; at 18 miles fringe of trees; 
and at 20, Gabrig River. Dates, cotton, cows, and sheep. 
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lltK —Halted, ill. Eiver-bed 500 yards wide; channel now 
200 yards. 

12ih .—Course E. 10 points s. At 4 miles dry river-bed. 
Haimani date-trees; sand-hills. At 16 miles high banks of 
shingle and Sadaich Eiver. Water, fodder, firewood abundant. 

IWi and IWi .—Violent storm; river impassable. 

Ibth .—Crossed Sadaich Eiver. Bed about 400 yards, channel 
150 yards. Kept to south of hills, over low sandy plain. At 
11 miles, Surag. About 200 acres of wheat and barley; wells, 
fodder, water, and firewood. 

16<A.—Course E. 7 points s., over high shingly banks; and 
at 1^ mile low broken hills. At 16 miles Kashi; fodder and 
firewood ; water in wells 1^ mile to north. 

nth. —Course N. 10° w., heading for Karwan district. At 
3 miles crossed small Kashi nullah, skirting large area of low 
salt mud-hills, containing veins bf gypsum, called shurs, covered 
with bright yellow sandstone. At 19 miles, high shiirs and belt 
of trees. Going n.n.w., crossed Karwan Eiver four times, and 
at 23 miles reached Jowdar hills. Wihding amongst the.se, 
crossed river twice more. Bed full of pish. At 26 miles 
Pugunzi. Bed of river here 300 yards; channels numerous 
and small. Water, fodder, and ^^ewood abundant. 

\%th .—Course n.n.w. Marched up right bank of Karwan 
Eiver, and at 6 miles reached a range of barren hills. Bounded 
the north-west end, and entered Tenk Eiver. At 9 miles left 
it, ascending right bank; left bank high cliffs. Ee-entered Tenk 
Eiver, and at 11 miles branched to right, down Poolaia nullah, 
heading for Kohi Sihran. At 15 miles ascended veiy steep 
defile, under brow of Sihran, and made steep descent into 
Gari Eiver. After much rough travelling, at 19 miles struck 
Sartapi Eiver, and camped among low shurs of ‘Various colours, 
from chocolate to dull yellow. Much gish {Neriwu ohandrum)^ 
poison for camels ; fodder; firewood scarce ; water in pools in 
river-bed, here about 100 yards wide. • 

19<A.—Followed Sartapi Eiver between low shurs, backed by 
hills about 800 feet high, and at 2 miles entered high shingly 
plateau. To the w.s.w. is the Gou Ko]i, 6400 feet.high, and 
whence flows the (Gou-ilg) Gabrig Eiver. To our‘right the 
almost parallel ranges of Ligandi and Shariki abut upon the path. 
At 4 miles, rounded north-west bluff of liigandi, and kept on 
for Shariki. These are two striking precipitous ranges, about 
1600 feet high, and impassable even for a man on foot, except 
in a very few places. They converge sharply towards the south¬ 
east, and a bitterly cold wind came down the gorge. Passed a hut 
and a flock of sheep. At 11 miles passed between a hog-backed 
hill and the north-west end of Shariki, which is marked by a 
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curious castellated rock. Since entering on plain, path had bc^n 
a gradual ascent, and when entering the Jamki, or wide ^s, 
we got tolerably open view. Mountains of every colour, from 
chocolate to sky-blue. Leaving the pass, we entered on a slight 
descent, the ground, often imite with salt, producing very 
luxuriant pish, and occasional agrich. At 13 miles suddenly 
broke upon magnificent view of Gidich Valley, 

This valley was here quite straight for 4 or 5 miles; it was 
about a mile broad from top to top, the hills sloping gradually 
down to the broad belts of tamari^-bushes, between which ra.n 
the smooth dark-blue river, at this time about 60 yards broad, 
with an average depth of 2 feet and a velocity of about 5 miles 
an hour. The river-bed was, in places, large shingle, and 
partly vertical strata of hard blue clay. 

To the right of oUr crossing-place the river rushes down a 
natural weir, formed by the vertical projection of a stratum of 
this clay, which is almost of the consistency of rock. This river 
is said to be a perennial tributary of the Bapsh, which reaches 
the sea some miles south-east. At l4 miles crossed Gidich 
Eiver, and turned east through steep shurs and sandstone hills. 
At 16 miles, course north over generally level, broken rocky 
plain, interspersed with shurs containing veins of gypsum 6 
inches thick and very pure, not fibrous as usual. In blue dis¬ 
tance Band-i-Nilag, through which Fanoch Pass is cut. 

At 17 miles crossed unimportant-looking nullah, Shirln Kan- 
dag, said to reach the sea at Surag in rainy season, and leaving 
Mirdi hill on our left, with large flock of flne sheep cropping 
stunted lorti (Tavemiera sparteea) on its sides, we passed on 
over rough rocky plain. At 20 miles entered Hurdm Valley, 
which was in many parts white with salt. Pish-fronds 4 feet 
long; road rough and intersected by many blackish, bitter- 
watered creeks. At 23 miles struck the Pasga Valley opposite 
a large rectangular rock, balanced on the top of the cliff on 
the other side, and called* Kunar Kunu. Pasga Valley is wider 
than Gidich, but hills on either side low, s^d river here divided 
into three channels, all hidden in tamarisk and dense kash and 
kik (Oynaxeum argiente^). Camped here, the usual halting- 
place for 'caravans from Bint to the sea-coast. Much j-fir 
or gish (oleander, poisonous), watefr, fodder, firewood .abun¬ 
dant. Met here a caravan from Bint to Sadaich; nine camels, 
each carrying ten bags of dates. The Pasga is a perennial 
tributary to the Bapsh. 

20th .—^Pollowed river-bed, which, soon after starting, nar¬ 
rowed to about half a mile. On.either side broad, low hiOs, and 
shhrs; bed full of gaz (tamarisk), pish {Ghamoeropa RitMma), 
and long kash. At 1^ mile struck the Kahir Gazi nullah, strata 
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refiiarkably re^ar and perpendicular; alternately 6 inches of 
shlir mud, and 4 of chocolate-colonred sandstone. Entering 
the Ealkla District we fiidlowed small stream-bed ibr short dis- 
thnce, and left it on right bank; tow here some small brown 
birds, the first animal life seen since enteri^ the hills. At 
3 miles entered Pasga Valley. ■ View magnimcent; immense 
boulders of dark green, crimson, and purple, intersected with a 
network of white wavy veins. HiUs here of every colour of the 
rainbow. Crossed Pasga Eiver, and rounding foot of right-hand^ 
Ealkla Hill, recrossed river; parsed two large snow-white* 
boulders in mid-stream; river here 20 feet wide, with average 
depth of 1^ foot. Passing up steep defile, called Bldagdn 
Darag, we entered a sea of hills of most rich and variegated 
colours. At 4 miles crossed small HMar Biver, on the banks of 
which are said to be many sipall settlements; strata here per¬ 
pendicular and Vary, as if material had been moved about 
when half-consolidated.' At 6-miles passed between two of 
four conical flint Mils, called Katal JaiDi^n; one peak, a rich 
blood colour; ‘heading for high hog-backed hill, Siga Posht; 
many curious tall conical peaks scattered about. Bounding end 
of Siga Pdsht we entered wide valley full of trees, and crossed 
the Pasga Biver near where the Siga PSsht stream joins it. 
P&sga river-bed, a quarter of a mile wide, contained small walled 
patch of wheat and four or five date-trees; owners probably 
tending their sheep in some place where the spring vegetation 
was more abundant. 

Followed Siga Posht stream 1 mile, then Gari Biver, bed 
white with salt, and at 21 miles reached settlement, Gari 
Darap (Gari Eiver hollow). Biver dammed, and water led in 
canals, through fields of beans, coarse tobacco, wheat, and date- 
groves. Eiver is perennial, and coutains much water-weed; 
siriks, or upper-stoned huts, on tops of all surrounding hills, in¬ 
dicate many mosquitoes. Settlbment contains five respectable 
families, of whom chief is^ ‘Abd-al-Kafiir, elder brother of Mir 
Haji of Bint, a corpulent,' unhealthy man, who has resigned 
his chieiship to rusticate here. Herb good soil replaces the 
shfir strata, and the layers are 8 inches thick to 2 finches of 
sandstone. Country still hilly, but more open than before, and 
vUlages scattered about. -Massed up broad, shingly river-bed, 
leaving village of Dasklr on our left, Bah Gudar bn our right, 
and heading for Tarampog. Biver very rapid, 50 feet broad, 
with average depth of 1 foot, said to ori^nate in Band-i-Nllag, 
and is an almost perennial tributary of the Bapsh. 

Passed between villt^es of Tarampog and Bendag; all around 
are date and other trees, behind which are barren hilla At 24 
miles a Fandch road strikes off to the left, past the Umkan date- 
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groves: all date-groves in most slovenly condition; a very sinAl 
outlay would increase the produce by one quarter. At 28 miles 
crossed the small Biver Zangtitan, and camped under small barren 
hill; weather gloomy and threatening; :^der, water plenty. * 

2l8t .—Inky clouds and steady, pouring rain; marched 3 miles 
into Bint, and camped on shingly common, to west of fort. 
Bint is a large village of about 700 inhabitants, placed in the 
centre of a long line of date-trees, which fringe the western 
bank of the Khor-i-Bint. The people are supported mainly by 
their dates and the produce of about 100 acres of grain crops, in 
the following order of their respective areas—English horse- 
beans, wheat, rice, barleya small quantity of infamous tobacco 
is grown; soil a stiff blue clay, requiring constant manure, which 
is collected in the spaces between the houses, which are laid down 
in grass-roots and rice-straw for the purpose. Manufactures: a 
coarse white cloth from cotton« gi own near, shoes, belts, bullet- 
pouches, gauzy handkerchiefs fpr women, badly dyed red and 
green, and embroidered with floss silk brought from Maskat; 
and elaborately embroidered skull-caps. Couzas also are made 
from the blue clay of the Gidich. None of these things are of 
any value out of their own country, except the skull-caps, which 
were purchased eagerly by opr camel-men at a dollar each. 
Governor, Mir Haji, an energetic, handsome young scion of an 
ancient family. Slaves numerous and well cared for; they do all 
the field labour; no “ green ” slaves, English operations on the 
coast having almost put a stop to importation, and doubled the 
price of those now in the country. Beligion nominally Sunni, but 
really Sufi. G<5od masjid and school; latter attended by twelve 
youths, who pay ten dollars for being taught the Kuran or HMz. 

By aneroid the approximate elevation is 2000 feet above the 
sea; the climate is aliqost English, but the sun at noon is 
very powerful, and there are constant showers of rain. Mir 
Haji is said to pay the Persian Government 2000 tomans 
annually through the Khan of Eassarkand. There is no 
regular trade: after an unusually good year, sheep and ghee 
are sometimes sent to Maskat and Bandar Ablias in exchange 
for floss silk and piece ^oods. The ornaments on the walls of 
Mir’s house are English bottles in camel’s-hair network and 
Bussian brass rosewater vases; his iiookah is made from an 
English cut-glass decanter. 

The nucleus of the village consists of about seventy oblong, 
flat-roofed, strongly-built mud-houses, perched on the sides of a 
steep hill, which is crowned by the large mud-fort. To the 
west is a ruined natural wall, formed by a stratum of hard yellow 
sandstone projecting from the surface. 100 yards beyond this 
is an advanced tower 40 feet high. 
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The houses scattered amongst the date-groves are for the 
most part circular. Average diameter, 20 feet; height, 7 feet; 
covered by a strong, light dome, 10 feet high, formed of a 
framework of date-sticl^ thatched with pi^ covered with 
rope-netting. Camels plentiful, larger than coast camels, but 
not proportionately more enduring, owing to their more suc¬ 
culent MN3d. Donkeys few and dear, imported from Oman; 
one horse, sheep poor, cows few. Fodder and firewood 4 miles 
distant. . 

.The general topics of conversation were the tyranny of the* 
Pemians, blood feuds, and confident expectation that the 
English are shortly going to take the country. 

Money—dollars, rupees, krans, half-krans, and fioss silk. 
The im^tion arrangements are bad, some crops withering 
while others are drowning. The river is led into four fieltrn 
per day, and each landowner htis so many “ turns,*' according to- 
iiis rank, not according to his acreage. 

227u 2.—Halted. 

23r<f.—Left tent, baggage, &c., in charge of Mir Haji, and' 
having obtained three enormous camels, started at noon for 
Fandch, accompanied by Baluch servant, and two camel-men,. 
Piercing north-east wind and drilling sleet. We cut off a large 
bend of the river through low barren hills, and then followed 
broad shingly river-bed, studded with gaz. Many heaps of 
dead leaves, to -be used like the kik grass-roots for coUeeting 
manure in the streets. At 15 miles compelled to camp, being 
unable to drive men any further on account of excessive cold. 
Fodder, firewood, and water, abundant throaghotft march. Gaz. 
roghan commences here, from the fruit of which, after a dry 
season, a valuable oil is extracted. Much trouble and even- 
danger with camels, who were all males and mad»with “ mast.’* 

2l^A.—Morning icy cold. With much difliculty got men to- 
proceed. Distributed blankets,* spare shirts, &c. 

Our route lay up the bed of the river,*8ometimes in the stream, 
sometimes along banks of sand and shingle. At 5 miles we 
fairly entered the pass at Girl, a huge blood-red rock, under which 
was a pale-blue pool, said to be very deep. The pass was very 
full of water rushing very rapidly, and the bed, which is the 
only path, begins to be blocked with huge boulders. 

At 8 miles the scenery about the Kelat-i-Zangi is wildly 
beautiful. A confusion of hills and rocks of every imaginable 
colour: bright ifed, burnt umber, soft crimson velvet, purple 
velvet, snowy-white, purpled-steel, and all shades of green 
from olive-black to emerald. These were the main colourg, 
and they were brought out by the rain with a richness and 
brilliancy which defies description. 

VOL. XLvn. 
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At 10 miles the river completely fills its bed; on each side 
rise steep hiUs: so we progress generally again^ the rushing 
stream, about 3 feet deep; that is, between and over the hu^e 
boulders which fill it, and round which the eddies excavate dis¬ 
agreeably deep and sudden hollows; marks of high water are 
apparent at 15 feet above the present level. 

At 15 miles entered u;^n a straight piece a quarter of a mile 
long, which was very difficult, the whme valley being filled up 
with enormous rounded white boulders. At 18 mile^ we passed 
through the Band-i-Nilag range, a perpendicular cli^ on our 
left, and lofty, broken cliffs on our right. The Band-i-Nfiag is 
here the backbone of the whole Mekran range, and its summit 
is approximately 3500 feet above the sea. Emerging from the 
dark mouth of the pass, we slrirted the Fanoch date-trees on 
our right. A short mile to the right, remains of a large fort, 
said to have been destroyed byi;he Afghans. From the north, 
slightly to left, comes a tributary to the Bint River, about one- 
fourth the latter*s volume. Rounding a high, dark-purple bluff 
on the right, on whidh was a small but commandingly placed 
mud fortification, we ascended a steep hill, covered with circular 
thatched huts, .looking like English wheatstacks, in one pf 
which we took up our quarters. 

On most points, what has been written of Bint will apply to 
Fanoch. The main differences are as follows:—Fanoch wheat 
and dates are of s^erior quality, and pay for exportation in 
small quantities. Fanoch is on the road between Bashkurd 
and Bamphr, between which a small trade goes on, Mohterabad 
sending tobacco in exchange for grain. Owing to the difficult 
nature of all the roads uom Fandch, the camels there are 
of great size, and anecdotes of burdens carried by Fanoch 
camels are rife. There is a more Pemian element in the 
place, the muezzin crying ‘*Biro namaz,” and the religion, 
though nominally Sunni, bein^ adulterated Suff with a strong 
predilection for Ali. The chief, Ghakar Ehan, is a brother 
of Hussein £han, of Kasserkand, and a friendly relation of Mir 
Haji. He has no fort. 

Found, here admirable sheets made in Dizak from Bizak 
cotton, which is said to be so fine that a single seed yields 
a handful. The cold here, where it freezes nearly every 
night in the winter, entails the use of worsted gloves and 
enormous list socks, which are brought from Eerman. 

Faudeh is tho extreme northern limit foif the gmieral em¬ 
ployment of donkeys, excepting among the Lashari. 

We saw but few slaves, most of them apparently living on their 
work in the fields. There was only one Persian slave. The people 
spoke of Kerman much as Engliw peasants speak of Londop* 
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Strong camels moderately loaded, and attended by experienced 
men, trayevae the FanOch Pass at this season. Donkeys rarely 
attempt il Men on foot must strip to the armpits. In the 
summer the para is easy, but is always impracticable for wheeled 
carriages. 

Gold extreme. Started half an hour after sunrise, 
accompanied by about twenty meh and boys mounted on 
donkeys, provided with large mat bags for bringing in grass¬ 
roots for manure, and firewood. Course north, over broken, 
rocky, and shingly plain. Passed Pai Duldul-i-Ali. At 2 miles* 
we crossed broad nullah with small brackish stream, full of plzg, 
a soft rush, used for sleeping-mats. 

At 8 miles we entered a broad dry nullah, full of pish. This 
is the northern limit of pish. At 11 miles we cleared the hills; 
before us was a desert whiph^ owing to mirage, exactly re¬ 
sembled the sea. Across this, iif the blue distance, were the 
snow-covered Basman and Torik ranges. Our course hence 
was east, along the southern boundary pf the desert, over flat 
sand and red gravel, from the surface of which occasionally 
protruded a huge flinty red-and-white boulder. The whole was 
thinly studded with golden pir-trees, vivid green agrich-bushes, 
trat and ishwarak. At 22 miles^crossed the broad dry Murgh 
nullah. At 25 miles reached Mask Htitan. Passed through 
the town, crossing a broad river-bed and shallow channel of 20 
yards width, and camped among low, rocky hills on eastern side. 
Fodder and firewood scarce; water abundant. Mask Hnt&i is 
a village of about 500 inhabitants, situated near the western 
end of a strip of date-trees about 7 miles long’, which fringes 
the southern* bank of a small perennial stream. This river 
here comes from the desert to the northward, and flows south¬ 
east, having a sandy bed 500 yards wide, with* a channel at 
this season of ^0 yards in width, and an average depth of 1 foot. 
The soil is good, but there is nbt much of it. I was told that 
rice, wheat, and beans were grown, but saw none. The Gover¬ 
nor is Hussein Khan, a relation of Mir Huti, the Chief of the 
Hut tribe, who lives at Pip. The people appeared to be of 
three classes: sallow Persians, wild-looking Lraharis, and a 
third class of square-faced, beardless men, in Persian dress. 
The knife worn here is called a k^h (abbreviation of kah chin, 
grass-cutter). A thick piece of wooa ^lit down to within an 
inch of one end is the handle. The b^de is foot long, 
pivoted in the centre, having one half sharo and the other hwf 
made into a saw. The sheath is generally made of matting. 
The fort is much dilapidated and the town very dirty. Whereas 
Fanoch and Bint resembled English cowyards, the manure in 
Mask Hutan had so much the upper hand of the grass-roots 
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and straw, that tha place resembled a p^stye. The grass-roots 
and firewood, and all burdens, are carried on cows when they 
can be afforded, otherwise on men's backs; and we saw little 
children carrying extraordinary loads of firewood. Engaged 
an old man to take us from here to Bampur and back in 
five days for one rupee; he to run all the way, and to provide 
hJs own food. He wore a coarse but strong woollen blanket, 
of his own manufacture. The river-water is drinkable, but 
. brackish. 

26tA.—Started an hour and a half before sunrise. Course 
north-east. As on leaving Fanoch, we had an escort of men 
and boys starting for grass-roots and firewood. Here, however, 
they were mounted on cows, whose stupidity, probably, assisted 
to produce a difference between the dialects of the two places. 
Eoute over hard, gravelly, an^ sandy plains, thinly covered 
with jungle. At 3 miles crossed the small River Jen, flowing 
eastward. To the east, at about 3 miles’ distance, were the 
low ranges Baggink Gasumal and Band-i-lagi. Overtook caravan 
of nine donkeys carrying tobacco from Mohterabad to Bai^ur. 

At 8 miles, saw in blue distance to eastward the Lashari Hills, 
and at 11 miles reached the miserably desolate date-groves of 
Marri. About 200 date-trees, mostly dead of dying, leaned in 
all directions over a barren tract covered thickly with a white 
eflSorescence, having the taste of stale soda-water. Many low 
mounds were scattered about, from the centres of which trickled 
small black streams of very clear, bitter water. The owners 
of these trees, only visited them in the fruit season, and we 
could neither get information nor form conjecture as to the 
cause of their wretched condition. The bitter springs did not 
appear to have^ broken out recently. Fresh water is obtained 
here by scraping a hole in the wet black sand. The water that 
filters through into it is drinkable for about two^ys, and here 
we filled water-skins for the desert march. Much difficulty to 
get the cnmels to drink' this water; but a large pack of sand- 
grouse flocked to the hole the moment we left it. Another 
date-grove, called Dariabad, was visible about 4 miles to the 
west. Said to contain*^ wells and no fixed inhabitants. 

At 15 miles we passed between two low sandstone hills, 
Dlrbum and Eahnuk, and thence entered a sea of enormous 
hills of loose sand, very thinly studded with, at this season, 
leafless .petto-bushes.. At 19 miles crossed the low Jang Ja 
Hills, huge rounded mounds of perpendicular strata, alternately 
of brown sandstone and earth, which were so regular as to give 
the hills exactly the appearance of ploughed land. The white 
siggichk bunches, growing only in the earth strata, looked like 
a bad crop. 
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The two camel-men, who were together on the big camel, 
here stopped behind to cut lorti, the favourite camel-fodder; and 
the guide, anxious to insure his rupee, here proposed to me 
privately to take advantage of their ignorance to pass Luchan 
Ohah, the ordinary stage, and *to make at once for Geshkok. 
Assented gladly, and we pressed on as hard as we could over 
the heavy sand. At 27 miles enterc<> a broad, dry nullah, and 
followed it for a mile, leaving Luchan Chah on our right. 

It was a fine, cold, bright day, and the camels were in first- 
rate order; we made very good travelling for 49 miles, as 
nearly as 1 could estimate, and just at sunset ascended a lofty 
sandhill, and saw' the white Bampur fort in the far north-east. 
Here we camped, the men having mutinied three times, and 
the camels giving signs of exhaustion. It was pitch-dark before 
we had a tire; but we had broimht our water and food, and cut 
fodder on the way. I pacifieci the camel-men with a leg of 
mutton and “ chaff,” but they knew we were somewhere near 
Geshkok. 

Excepting where we had gone aside to avoid Luchan Chah, 
the whole of to-day’s route had been along a well-trodden path 
•over the sandhills. 

21th ,—After an intensely cold might, started an hour before 
■sunrise. Slight frost, whitening the scanty spring vegetation 
which grew round the roots of and under the shade of each 
leafless petto-bush. After 3 miles of heavy sandhills we reached 
Oeshkok, a pool of rainwater under a small hill, the occasional 
resort of wandering Lasharis, and the general camping-place for 
•caravans going south from Bampur; the pool is said to hold 
water three or four months. 

At 5 miles the sandhills end, and the road divides, one path 
going north-east to Bampur, and the other north to Kasimabad. 
From a highnsandhill on boundary, saw a broad belt of trees 
running through desert, in which the forts of Kasimabad and 
BampUr could be distinguished, the fcfrmer bearing north, the 
latter 70° E. Road, hence over stony hills and shingly plains. 
At 11 miles the road from Kasimabad to Isfaka crosses ours. 
Met caravan, fourteen donkeys carrying grain ftom, Bampur. 
At 16 miles entered the belt of trees, which consisted'mostly of 
three kinds of tamarisk and kahir. 

At 17 miles crossed a shallow river, abouhdO yards wide, with 
average depth of 1 foot. Course now nearly east through 

f round in process of cultivation, and intersected by numerous, 
road, and well-kept-up irrigation canals. At 21 miles de¬ 
scended steep path into Bampur fort, and received quarters 
from the Governor’s major-domo. The good Persian spoken here 
was very grateful after so much of the slovenly Beluch dialect. 
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The fort and small military camp at Bampflr are about 
4 miles from the village, which consists of about 200 rice-straw 
huts, straggling along the northern bank of the river. The 
inhabitants of these huts are chiefly employed in the cultiva¬ 
tion of the land between their village and the fort, consisting 
of nearly 1000 acres. The seed is sold to the farmers by the 
Persian Governor, who, at flarvest-time, exacts a liberal interest. 
The crops are grain and rice. The canals for irrigation are 
. 4 feet wide and 3 feet deep, and are mostly in good repair. 
'The trees are all recklessly mutilated for firewood. Bolli the 
soil and water are very good. The only manufactures we could 
hear of were leather shoes, like those in Bint. Everything 
seemed brought from Eeman. Almost the only draught 
animals wore cows ; neither camels nor donkeys- appeared, and 
sheep were very scarce. The people speak both rersian and 
Beluchi. 

The fort is in remarkably good preservation, and is manned 
by 200 artillerymen under the Commandant, while 100 infantry 
are under the orders of the Persian Governor, Mirza Hussein 
Khan. The men seemed well cared for and well fed, though 
we heard many complaints of pay in arrears, and, among the 
artillerymen, of the hardship of having to keep horses without 
fodder. There are nine caimon of from 6 to 3 lb. calibre, with 
horses for three of them. Lieutenant Pottinger describes the 
hill on w'hich the fort is built as hollow, but I could not obtain 
permission to enter it, and observed that even my sketching it 
from outside caused some uneasiness. I saw no military dis¬ 
play whatever, though I had heard at Eanooh of a military 
band. The soldiers were armed with Enfield muskets, and 
their English powder was the cause of great envy, the Beluchls 
being passioncLt^ly fond of powder. 

Mirza Hussoiit Khan is subordinate to the Wakll-al-Mulk at 
Kerman. He takes tribute from all the Beluchis as far as 
Kasserkand, and appeared anxious to conv^ the impression 
that he held undisputed mastery over all Beluchistan. He 
appears to have made Mir Hflti, for the present, a sort of 
subordinate ally, and used him to pacify quarrels and collect 
revenue. The Khan gives out seed to the Beluchls, and expects 
a large return, whatever the] season. The Khan wrote me ’ a 
firman to the people I might meet in the way, to give me 
everything I might require, out I destroyed it in the presence 
of my camel-men, pointing out that after the ample hospitality 
I had received throughout my journey it would Ibe ungratefiii 
to use it. The Beluchls have a very strong feeling agamst the 
Persians. 

28fA—Left Bampflr at noon for Kasimabad; course west 
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tbrongh large tamarisk and kablr trees. At 10 miles entered 
quantity of zahren karrag trees, and arriyed at the ruined 
mrt of Efisimabad. But few people about, the place suffering 
from a very severe attack of small-pox, which disease had juiS 
emptied the house provided for us by the head-man. 

Violent north wind from Basman Mountains, and cold daring 
night intense. Cows and donkeys ^umeroiis here. Men all 
wearing handsome cloaks from Bndbar. 

29tA—Morning freezing hard ; atmosphere thick, dull white. 
Course nearly south for Geshkok, over barren sand. Pool at* 
freshkdk covered with thin ice, and it froze hard till 2 p.m. 

At 28 miles camped at Lucham Cbah after ve^ fast ride. 
Here there is a camp of Lash^is, me Bedawin of Beluchistan, 
who sold'us a sheep, and assisted at a wild debauch on it and 
buttermilk. Men all carryspinning-machine stuck in their 
girdles, opposite the “kach,” lorftiing a contrast to their wild 
looks and fierce conversation. I’hey often reach Chabar in 
their wanderings; they make goat’s-ha?r cloaks, and subsist 
entirely on the produce of their flocks. 

Water here in wells, fodder scarce, and only adapted for camels 
accustomed to it; firewood scarce. The wells are the only things 
that mark Ltichan Chah from any other part of the sandhills. 

80^.—Started at sunrise; pdssed flocl^ 600 small sheep and 
goats; overtook caravan, men of which said to bo Lasharis, 
though looking like up-country persons; women wearing male 
clothing; ten minute donkeys carrying goat’s-hair tents, and a 
few fows spread over 5 miles of desert. 

Failed tnrough Mask Hutan, and camped 5 miles beyond it^ 
carrying water with us. Heavy snow-storm imminent. 

Zlst ,—^At sunrise it was snowing and freezing hard. A 
violent north wind blew, end the windward sideS of trees and 
stones were thick with snow. I shivered with cold, though 
clothed in flannel shirt, woollen " Cardigan ” waistcoat, pilot 
jacket, flannel drawers, moleskins, and knee-boots. With the 
utmost difliculty we got our men through to Fanoch. One man 
left behind rejoined us afterwards. 

jPe&. Is^.-^Waterskins frozen like stones, and icicles 2 feet 
long hanging from them. Walked through date-groves to 
mouth of pass, over which hangs a steamy cloud from numerous 
wu^m springs. Pass easier to descend than to ascend, the diffi¬ 
cult parts then being passed when the animals are fresh. The 
colours of the hills lost much of their former brilliancy by being 
dry* Towards evening reached my camp at Bint. 

2nd.^Halted. 

3rd.—^Left at 9 a.m. for Pasga. Followed our former route, 
and arrived at camp at sunset 
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Mh .—Started at sunrise. At 3 miles road divided into three; 
took the most westerly; course nearly south. At 6 miles 
entered fine valley of Gidiuh Kiver; followed this for a mile, 
and seeing two huts obtained directions for route. Left bed of 
Gidich and crossed barren shingly plain; Band-i-Shariki visible 
about 8 miles to east. Nineteen miles over this plain sighted 
Sihran-i-Koh, and at 28 nfiles entered small brackish Surini 
River; followed bed of this a mile, and entered Sadaich River, 
and at 30 miles camped in its bed. Water, fodder, firewood, 
abundant and excellent. This is one of the general halting- 
places for caravans taking the Sadaich route up-coimtry from 
the coast. Overtook caravan of six camels, carrying sixty bags 
of dates from Bint for sale od the coast. 

hth ,—Course south-w'est, and with the exception of three or 
four ascents up the steep cliflF on pne side or the other, to cut 
off a larger bend than usual, our march to-day was down the 
bed of the River Sadaich. The river here is fully twice as large 
as when it reaches the gea, after passing through the sand strip 
along the coast. Route sometimes through rich spring grass 
2 feet high, sometimes over rough shingle, thickly studded with 
gaz, and sometimes down the broad shallow river itself. The 
bed was about mile wide, and the river ran pret^ regularly 
from side to side, makiug regular'rounded corners. Each comer, 
or ** kuch,” was well treed and grassy, and would have made an 
admirable camping-place for any one bringing their own food. 

At 1 mile left Sadaich Valley, up steep defile on right bank; 
course west for 2 miles over shingly plain; down defile into 
valley which, from top of cliff, looked beautifully wooded? 
crossed, and followed south bank for 3 miles ; then up steep path 
over a very high kuch, and crossed river twice in quick succes¬ 
sion. Fourth crossing dangerous, unless made in right place; 
ledge of rock slopes up under surface of water from east bank to 
middle of stream, and ends abruptly in 7 feet of water. Fifth 
<5ro8sing, river runs right Across bed. High hills on both sides. 

After sixtli crossing, narrow pass, high shurs on north, and 
sandstone and shurs on south. 

Eighth cessing, frontii'g long saw-backed range, surmised to 
be the Surag Hills. 

After tenth crossing .ascended steep defilq on north bank, and 
found a native, huntmg mountain-sheep, and engaged him as 
guide. Two miles over low hills, and again entered valley; 
crossed river and turned up it 400 yards, and entered shiirs. 
Wound amongst them for 2 miles, and again entered Sadaich 
Valley and camped. Water, firewood, fodder, abundant and 
excellent. 

Qth .—Crossed the river and made south course for south end 
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of GumnS Hills. After thirteenth crossing, onr course was 
westerly, through rich spring grass. At 3 miles ascended the 
steep right bank, and got a grand view of the broad blue river 
winding through grassy, well-wooded bottom, hemmed in on 
both sides by tine hills. Overtook two men with camels cariy- 
ing pish to the coaat. After parting from them, they took the 
^aduich route to the left, w'e searching for* the Gabrig route 
with indistinct instructions. Crossed a small river, probably 
the Haimini, and skirted the base of some lofty hills to the west 
of us. At 15 miles, entered intricate shurs; at 18 miles, passetf 
a small oasis containing some trees and a hut, and, by instruc¬ 
tions, crossed a steep defile, and fairly emerged from tlio hills 
and camped. Water 2 miles north, up dry nullah; fodder, sheep, 
and fire-wood, plentiful. 

We are just under tlie Huni^Mouiitaiiis. To-day’s route was 
exceedingly rough travelling for hamels’ feet, and there is no 
vestige of a track after parting with the Sadaich route, along 
which we had followed tracks of Persian gipsies. 

1th .—We marched over a sandy plain across the Gabrig 
Hiver, and rejoined our former route. At 15 miles camped. 
Started as soon as the moon was up, and, riding steadily, at 52 
miles reached Jask. 


IX .—Notes on Bolivia, to accompany Original Maps* By 
George Chaworth Musters, Retired Commander, R.N. 

[Ready Noveml>er 26th, 1877.] 

One of the least known of the South American States w'hich 
were formed after the final overthrow of the# Spanish Vice¬ 
regal Government in South America, >is the Republic of Bolivia, 
occupying a vast and irregular ‘area in the interior of the con¬ 
tinent, which, previous to the year 1^5, was known as Upp er 
Peru, The Republic of Peru borders it on the west, cutting it off 
from the Pacific seaboard, excepting af small strip of coast terri¬ 
tory through which the Tropic of Capriqpra passes, ^.j^he Empire 
-of Brazil, to the north and east; the Argentine Confederation 
to the south; and Chile to the south-west, are its conterminous 
neighbours, although the boundaries, passing through much 
unexplored and almost unknown territory, cannot be laid down 
with precision. Thus it occupies the centre, or, as may be 
termed, the heart of the great continent of South America, 


*■ The original Mape, from which $ho accompanying Map has been reduced, 
have been presented by Commander Musters to the Society. They consist of 
7 sheets, the scide being 15 inches to the degree. 
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and incindes rouglily 13° of longitude and 16° of latitude. The 
most important territories of the Republic are comprised in 
the Altaplanicie, or table-land of the Andes, and the spurs and 
valleys of the Eastern Corderilla. The immense outlying 
savannahs and forest-land to the north and east are dbiefly 
occupied by wild tribes of Indians, and await the progress of 
the future for development. After some time spent on the 
Pacific coast, during wnich I made a journey from Valdivia to 
the River Limay, in Patagonia, with a view of reaching the 
Atlantic coast by a new route, I was induced to visit, and ulti¬ 
mately reside in, the city of Sucre, the capital of Bolivia. 
Naturally desiring exact information as to the geography and 
topography of my new residence, I speedily discovered that the 
existing maps of the country were exceedingly inaccurate and 
incomplete. At the same time I'Was fortunate enough to meet 
with an able civil engineer, Mr. Minchin, holding an appoint¬ 
ment under the State Government, and Captain Gilley, an 
officer of the United States Navy, who was interested in the 
exploration of the eastern frontier ^territory. We conferred 
together, and determined, as far as possible, to rectify the in¬ 
accuracies and errors. We commenced operations with such 
instruments as wo possessed, pending the arrival of others from 
London. ' 

The existing maps referred to were the Government Map of 
Bolivia (by Ondarza and Mujia), Pentland’s Lake Titicaca, and 
Hugo Reek’s Altaplanicie of the Andes. The two latter proved 
correct in the portions that the authors themselves had sur¬ 
veyed, but coniain many erroneous positions and altitudes. 
Captain Cillcy was an invaluable coadjutor as an accurate 
astronomical observer, and also supplied the positions of the 
city of Santa’Cruz, and otliers in the east of the Republic, 
which were subsequently v^rified^ 

We were unfortunately depnved of his valuable services 
shortly after the commeneement of the work, as ill-health com¬ 
pelled him to return to hi^ own country. 

The astronomical observations were usually taken with a 
sextant reading to 10" and a mercurial artincial horizon, by 
Messrs. Newton Brothers; but in some cases with a 6-inch 
theodolite, by Messrs. Trough ton and Simms. 

Astronomical observations for latitude and longitude have 
been taken at all the towns, villages, and post-houses shown on 
the map, and at some other points. 

The latitudes result generally from meridian altitudes of 
a Cnicis, a Centauri, Arcturus, a Trianguli^ Australis, Vega, 
Castor, Pollux, Canopus, &c., and when suitable, of the sun< 

The latitudes of a great number of points, particularly of 
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those on Trhich important beatings depend, have been deter¬ 
mined by Ihree, and even four observations. 

The longitudes, from Sucre, depend generally on chrono¬ 
meter time rights, checked by prismatic compass bearings of 
the most conspicuous mountain peaks; but as several of the 
journeys were made in a very short time, the rate of the chro¬ 
nometer could be closely arrived at by noting its total altera¬ 
tion on return. An excellent watch chronometer by Frodsham 
was used, and it was found by experiehce that its rate was 
more regular when placed between the folds of a rug on th3 
pack-mule tlian when carried in the pocket. 

The longitude at La Paz was recently determined, inde¬ 
pendently of the chronometer, by means of reappearances of 
No. 1 satellite and lunar occultations; these latter observa¬ 
tions, as well as those in -frhicre, w'ere made with a 3-inch 
telescope by Troughton and SSmAs. 

The windings of the roads are laid down from compass 
bearings taken all along; the distance being arrived at, on the 
plains, by estimating the rate of travelling and noting the 
times, and in the mountainous parts by simple estimation. 
A great many of the intermediate points w ere, however, checked 
by cross-bearings of the most conspicuous mountains, the posi¬ 
tions of which had been previotisly determined with care. All 
bearings were taken with a 3-inch prismatic compass by 
Troughton and Simms. 

For the height above the sca-level a 2^iDch aneroid 
barometer by Troughton and Simms was originally do[)ended on, 
but afterwards, suspecting the accuracy of its indications, and 
having compared it with several other aneroids, all of which 
gave a more or less different reading, Mr. Minchin ordered 
from Mr. Casella some of his boiling-poinf thermometers. 
These reached him in the year 1875, together with their 
corrections from the Kew Observatory. Ho has since taken 
observations with them over a range? of 10,000 feet, and com¬ 
paring the results with the aneroid readings, has corrected the 
observations by the latter accordingly. Not having had an 
opportunity of using the boiling-point thermometers below an 
altitude of 6000 feet, he has not given the aneroid readings 
much below that height, being uncertain as to their correct¬ 
ness. 

In Santa Cruz de la Sierra, the aneroid showed 1300 feet 
above the sea-level. 

The altitudes by the boiling-point thermometer have been 
calculated on the supposition that the height above the sea is 
equal to 520 x T, Toeing the difference of temperature in de¬ 
grees Fahrenheit between the observed boiling-point and 212®, 
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The temperature of the air has, however, been noted, in case 
it might be advantageously aj^lied to the calculation. 

The magnetic variation in Sucre is very nearly 9° 45' E., and' 
in La Paz the mean of several observations gives 9° 35' E. The 
more recent observations for altitude made by Mr. Minchin 
liave led him to a conclusion, which I give in his own words:— 

On my former m^s these were calculated by the formula 
H = 520 X T, which 1 now find gives very erroneous results at 
these altitudes. The‘present heights are calculated by the 
system for boiling water by Guyot’s W'ork on that subject, and 
they agree remarkably well with the exact height of Lake 
Titicaca, as given by the railway levellings.” 

To Mr. Minchin is duo the merit of drawing the maps, and, 
indeed, of the greater part of the work, the rasults oi which 
I feel great pleasure in presenting to the Boyal Geographical 
Society. 

It is not my intention to dwell upon the maps or to give the 
technical details of our observations which 1 have had the 
honour to submit to the Council, but I now ask attention to a 
few brief observations on the general features, climate, re¬ 
sources, (fee., of the country, the results of three years* residence 
nnd journeying. 

My experiences were confine»i to the departments which 
include tlie great table-land of the Andes, and the spurs and 
valleys of the Eastern Cordillera. The maritime department of 
Atacama, which contains the only seaports of the Republic, 
Cobija, Tocopilla, Mejillones and Antofagasta, may be regarded 
merely as an annexe unimportant, except as a distant and 
rather inaccessible outlet. The departments of Potosi, Oruro, 
La Paz, Cochabamba, Chuquisaca and Tarija, comprise the true 
Bolivia, a country wliich one cannot help comparing to a 
gigantic Switzerland. The succession of snow-clad peaks rising 
from forests or cultivated valleys, the deep ravines with their 
foaming torrents, and the wast lakes and lagoons, alw£^s recal 
the European alpine country, although the features oi nature 
are on a tar grander scale, and somewhat devoid of picturesque 
beauty. • « 

It were indeed to bo wished that the resemblance to Switzer¬ 
land could be traced as regards attachment to order, combining 
freedom and loyalty. 

Let me now proceed to sketch roughly the Altaplanicie of the 
Andes, a portion of the earth’s surface so interesting from the 
remarkable formation presenting several hitherto unsolved 
problems. 

The main chain of the Cordillera of the Andes divides into 
two ranges in about latitude 14° south, which re-unite in 
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latitude 22® south. These two great chains, one running south¬ 
ward parallel to the PaciHc Coast, and the other curving round 
to the east and then s.w., enclose a lofty triai^ular plateau, 
stretching nearly 500 miles from n.w. to s.e., with an average 
breadth of from ninety to a hundred miles. 

This great table-land, the average elevation of which is 
12,000 ieet, is called the Altaplanicie of the* Andes; it is only 
accessible, whether approached from the Pacific Coast or from 
the lowlands of Santa Cruz, by passes surmounting heights of 
over 14,000 feet. The Cordilleras of the Andes appear tt> 
diminish in height towards the south, and the level of the 
southern portion of the Altaplanicie is certainly 200 or 300 feet 
below the northern; but practically, in these great altitudes, 
such differences are inappreciable. Of the wall of mountains 
that enclose the plateau, the western or coast range contains 
the lofty peaks of Taeora, 10,000»feet, Sajama, and Oosapa, and 
in the southern portion of the same range several active vol¬ 
canoes. In the eastern or inland range we have Sorata, 
recently calculated by Mr. Minchin, and Illimani. 

The drainage of the ^vbstern side of the Coast Cordillera is 
carried off by numerous insignificant streams, none of which 
are of any importance except the. Loa, which forms the 
boundary between Peru and Bolivia; but the waters which flow 
from the eastern slopes or inner side of the Coast Cordillera, 
and those from the western side or inner slope of the eastern 
chain, all flow down to the great system of lakes which lie 
within the basin* of the Altaplanicie, viz., Titicaca and Aulla- 
gas or Poopo, and farther south some immense Salinas or salino 
lagoons. 

The waters of Lake Titicaca, whi(.‘h occupy an area of 600 
square miles, are not altogether Bolivian, as the* boundary line 
of Peru cuts off the upper half of the* lake with the northern 
angle of the Altaplanicie. This lake, for fuller information 
concerning which I would refer to Markham, C.B., has 
an outlet or desaguty^ro, which, flowing with a current of 
generally about two /niles per houf over a winding course of 
nearly 200 miles, empties itself into Lake Aull^gas. . The 
Biver Desaguadero receives the waters of the Biver Mauri, 
which is fed by the melting snows of the Taeora Ban^e, and 
during the rainy season brings down a large volume ot water, 
besides numerous other streams of minor importance. The 
Desaguadero itself can only be crossed by boats or balsas; 
the main road from La Paz to Tacna in Peru is carried over 
a permanent bridge of boats. Thus the Lake Poopo or 
Auilagas, the area of which at a rough estimate is about 
400 square miles, receives all tbe overflow of Titicaca, aa 
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well as the waters of the numerous streams that flow from the 
Eastern OordUlera and the Cordillera de Los FraUes, two of 
whieh, the Bivers Ancacato and Marques, are frequently im¬ 
passable during the rainy season. I may here remark that 
many of the smaller streams, especially in the neighbourhood of 
the small town of Poopo and the post-house of Fazha^ a» fed 
by boiling springs,,, and that the waters of the lake are slightly 
brackish ana unwholesome. On the old maps there is mark^ 
a second De^guadero or outlet from Lake Aullagas towards the 
great Salinas; but a friend of mine rode round the extremity of 
the lake where this exit should be, and found no trace of the 
existence of such a stream. 

The question naturally arises. Whereas the immense body of 
water accumulated by tne rainfall and the melting snows of the 
^at wall of cordillera enclosing the basin of Altaplanioie 
have no apparent outlet, what becomes of these surplus waters ? 

The Indians affirm that there is a whirlpool or subteiranean 
outlet at the southern extremity of the lake, whence the water 
escapes, but in what* direction their tradition does not state. 
Others are of opinion that the evaporation which during the 
winter months is undoubtedly very great, compensates for the 
wont of another outlet. May it not be posssble that the waters 
filter through the bed of the lake, and find their way to the 
surface in the immense swamps and salinas which cover an 
area fully equal to the lake itself, and are then distributed and 
lost. 

So’far as known, the shores of the lake are jshallow, except at 
the southern end, near the debouchment of the Biver Marques, 
where a spur of the Cordillera de Los Frailes abuts on the 
margin, in general the shore is overgrown with beds of the 
reed called ^Itptora,” used by the Indians for thatching and 
for the construction of balsas. 1 learnt from a most trust* 
worthy informant that the western-shore of the lake is in¬ 
habited by a miserable tribe of Aimara Indians, who may be 
described as almost amphibious, living in wretched huts of 
totora-reed, and whose food consists of fish and roots. 

There is a small island in the centre of the lake. La Isla de 
Fonza, which has been occasionally used os a depdt by a gentle¬ 
man who navigated the lake in a flat-bottomed barge, built for 
the purpose of carrying produce. Should Mr. Yokeham, the 
enterprising North American, .who is at present endeavouring 
to navigate the Desaguadero in his steam-launch, succeed in his 
enterprise, he would have difficulty in finding landing-places 
except at the southern extremity. 

The plains that extend between the eastern shore and tba* 
spurs of the Cordillera are locally termed the plains of Oruro. 
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To those who have passed the rugged mule-traoks which con¬ 
stitute the road from Potosi or Sucre^ the name is full of 
pleasant recoUections; the refreshing sensation of being able to 
travel easily and swiftly over a level and cultivated country, as a 
change tcQva. barren heights and deep quebradas, must be felt to be 
realiMMh The view.across the lake on a fine day is magnificent, 
the snow peaks , of Sajama and other mountains of the coast range’ 
appear to rise out of the blue waters of the lake, and towards 
mid*day the mirage> with its fantastic imitations of ships and 
buildings, may be seen in marvellous perfection. * 

. These plains ore either cultivated, and yield good cro^ of 
barley, potatoes, quinua (a description of millet), or afford 
grazing for fiocks of sheep, herds of llamas, &c., while wild 
vicunas, ostriches, w'ild duck, and other wild fowl abound. 

Among the most remarkable objects in the plains of Oruro, 
and indeed throughout the« Allapknicie, are the numerous 
Chulpas or ancient burying-places of tlie Indians. These are 
square buildings of sun-dried bricks, about 10 feet in height, 
and 6 feet square, having one loop-hole or window looking duq 
east; they occur sometimes singly and sometimes in groups, but 
do not appear to be placed in any regular form; 1 frequently 
asked the Indians whether they Knew anything of their origin, 
but invariably received the sanje answer, that they were “ casas 
de lo gentiles,” or houses of the gentiles; meaning by this term 
their forefathers previous to the introduction of Christianity. I, 
however, remarked that these chulpas are much more abundant 
in that part of the country where the Aimara Indians predomi¬ 
nated. The Altaplanicie is not all as level as the plains of 
Oruro; in many parts the ground is undulating and broken by 
ranges of low hills, Along the base of the mountains that bound 
the plains of Oruro, the traveller notices a whitjp mark about 14 
feet al^ve the plain, which seems to denote an ancient water- 
leveL I was assured by an •English geologist with whom I 
examined it that this mark is a stratup of an apparent coralline 
formation, and extends to the neighbourhood of La Paz, a dis¬ 
tance of over 200 miles. Specimensiof this formation which I 
obtained have been unfortunately lost in transmission^ but 
others are on their way to England, Vhich, I shalT submit for 
careful examination. 1 obtained some fossil marine shells from 
the neighbourhood of this rock, which 1 have fortunately 
preserved. 

The conjecture forces itself upon me that the plateau of the 
Altaplanicie was at a pre-bistoric period the basin of a vast 
sheet of water or inland sea, which in some fearful convulsion 
of nature burst its way through the Eastern OordUlera in the 
locality where now stands the city of La Paz, Here the 
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tremendons rift in the plain, the waterwom cliffs which rise a 
thousand feet above the city and its surrounding suburb, suggest 
to any observer that this must have been the place of escape 
for the waters of the inland sea of which the Lakes'Titicaca,. 
Aullagas, and the Southern Salinas are the only remains. 

Interesting as the Altaplanicie may be as a geographical 
study, and important on account of its mineral wealth, whidr 
caused Hugo Heck to describe it as a table of silver supported! 
by pillars of gold; the chief cities of the Bepublic, with the 
'exception of Omro, are situated at the foot of, or amongst, the 
spurs of the eastern chain of the Andes. This district may be 
said to contain the commercial, political and social life cff 
Bolivia. In this range the streams rise which in a great 
measure form the head>waters of the two great Bivers Amazon 
and La Plata; the affluents of the former as a rule falling to 
the northward, and the latter in a south*oast or east direction. 
The watershed of the two rivers lies in the Cordillera and spur's 
of the Cordillera ranging between Sauces in the Province of 
„ Tomina, Department of Chuguisaca, and Lenaa and Livichuco 
in the Province of Chayanta, llepartinent of Potosi. 

To the north and eastward the mountain spurs gradually 
decrease in height until they at length terminate in the tropical 
savannahs bordering the Eiv^ers Beni, Mamore, Pilcomayo, 
Vermejo, &c. 

For information regarding these latter more unknown parts 
of Bolivia, which I did not myself visit, 1 would refer to 
Colonel Church. 

As a natural* result of its tropical position and great range of 
elevation, Bolivia presents a variety of,climates which can only 
be classified after the fashion of the country; using this native 
nomenclature) >ve have, in the valleys and savannahs below the 
altitude of 9000 feet, the “ Valle,” with its subdivisions varying 
from tropical below 7000 feet, w»here sugai^cane, coffee, vanilla, 
chirimoyas, or custard>£^pples, &c., grow^ to subtropical where 
oranges, vines and maize flourish. Ascending from 9000 feet 
to 12,000 the region is called “ Puna,” which may generally be 
described as temperate,_ differing of course in its productive 
powers according.to the height, but including all European 
cereals and fruits. 

The Cordillera includes the frigid region from 12,000 feet, 
where barley, potatoes and other roots can be cultivated, and 
the “ Cordillera Brava ” from 14,000 feet up to the region of 
perpetual snow. Within the limit of the latter zone the only 
vegetation found consists of a coarse tufted grass, a shrub 
known as tola, and the resinous balsambock or yareta. In 
some more sheltered^ gullies a few lonely gnarled trees galled 
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Senna are to be met vdtb; one of these hardy shrubs forms 
a marked object above the pass of Ghnlancahi at an altitude of 
nearly 1^,000 feet, Ihe highest point of the road from La Faz to 
Tacna (Pern). When travelling within the zone of the Cor¬ 
dillera Brava I was often struclc with the resemblance of the 
surrounding scenery to the lofty plateaux that I travere^d in 
Patagonia. The same tufted grass and coarse shrubs fonned 
the vegetation, whilst to make the resemblance still stronger, 
guanacos, pumas, ostriches, and armadillos were observed: it 
only wanted the smoke from the Indian hunting-hres to com* 
plete the illusion, which was powerfullv ajidod by the cutting 
blasts which forcibly recalled the cold of the Southern Pampas. 

The traveller in Bolivia must be prepared tosulTer alternately 
from the intense tropical heat of the valley, with its chance of 
tertian fever, and the certainty of being tormented by mos¬ 
quitoes, vinchucas, sandflies, Ssc,, and the cutting cold wind of 
the Cordillera, where at mid-day the sun scorches him, and 
after nightfall the thermometer is perhaps several degrees 
below freezing-point, while by way of a change he may be 
overtaken by a neavy fall Of snow. 

At night he will have to put up with an unfurnished cold 
room in a miserable post-house, where if he is lucky he may 
obtain a few eggs and a dish of " chupe to warm his hall- 
starved frame. ^ 

It is often difficult to obtain supplies of provisions, and they 
must be taken without consulting the owners, who can be paid 
for them afterwards; but on the other hand it must be stated 
that highway robbery is unknown, and even rich conyoys of 
silver travel the mountain roads in perfect safety. There are 
many roads in Bolivia where one changes from "valley” or 
tropical to frigid certainly once in a day’s march^ it is sufficient 
to cite the road from Oruro via Ar<j[ue to Capinota as an 
instance. Leaving Oruro and traversing the intermediate plain, 
the road passes over the high Cordilleraiof Tapacari at an eleva¬ 
tion of 14,500 feet, and gradually descends, winding down the 
sides of a long ravine; htUe by uttle,*shrubs, first stunted then 
larger, grow by the side of the mul4‘track, then a patch of 
bamy or potatoes and a mole or two; then high flowering 
shrubd, ceibo and other trees appear; tintil at length on turning 
a corner, Arque is seen in the distance nestling amongst orange, 
fig and other trees, surrounded by maize plantations. A league 
or twofurthmr down the same ravine, bananas and other tropical 
trees ccme intb sights and should the traveller follow the course of 
the str&m a couple of hours’ ride will bring him to ah intensely 
tropical valley where sugar-cane, &o., is cultivated. 

VOL. XLVII. p ^ 
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I must not, hxmeveTf leave the subject of eliumte vrithoul 
x^suti^nizig another evil to which tlm; traveller is' e^cposed, 
although 1 fortunatel]^ never suffered from it mya^, tlto 
Zoroche, or as it is sometimes termed ^Pona/^ which is 
occasioned by. the rarity of the atmosphere on change of altitude 
The symptoms are giddiness and vomiting. A persoo^ attacked 
should on^feeling the symptoms at once cease walking, and 
down if on foot, or if mounted, dismount.^ A good remedy is, I 
believe, to smell ammonia or garlic (the Indians say to eat 
snow). Fatal cases have occur^ on several occasions owing 
to persons not stopping on feeling the symptoms. JUDuIes aim 
other beasts of burden suffer severely at times, end many die. 
tChe Seasons in the parts of Bolivia through which I travelled 
or resided in, are as a rule very marked; rain falls during the 
summer months, viz., October, November, January, February, 
and March, whilst during the remainder, dry clear weather 
prevails, accompanied by strong winds in the months of August 
and September. At the break-up of the seasons, heavy thunder¬ 
storms occur, and not a year passes without houses or persons, 
being struck by lightning. In the month of March, 1876, in 
Sucre (the capital) houses were struck three nights in succesdon, 
and considerable damage, done, but fortunately attended with 
little loss of life. When I finally started from Sucre with my 
family for the coast, after we haa crossed the Cachimayo, and 
had just completed the ascent of the mountain on the o^er 
side, a storm which had been rumbling amongst the mountains 
suddenly broke over us; I left the ladies with the gentlemmi 
that had accompanied us from the city, and setting spurs to my 
horse, galloped on to overtake the muleteers with the baggage, 
and two horsemen that were carrying the children, in ordm to 
get the latter wrapped up and protected from the pouring rain. 
Suddenly a vivid nash of lightning passed dose in^front of my 
horse, and the next mmuent 1 rbde to the muleteers and 
found that two had bee^ knocked off their horses, the cai^o 
mules had kicked off their packs, and all was confusion. The 
men carrying the childrULi were fortunately a little ahead, and 
were.not tl^own, but ouq was partially deafened for some time, 
and complained of his arm being slightly paralysed; he did not 
reaver for several days. This division of the seasons does not 
apply to the Santa Cruz de la Sierra, and the lowlands through 
wmch the Beni and other tributaries of the Amazon find tl^ir 
way, where 1 am assured that rain fiiUs capricio^ly all the 
year round. 1 would refer to Colonel Church foi^ltocamtion 
us to this and .other details regarding tiiat portion of tilte Be- 
public. 
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Hie races appear to be distributed more or less tbrougb the 
country acoormng to the climates, for example, in the ysdleys 
tiiere is a lar^ admixtore of negro blo(^ mixed di^oendants of 
Indians and etoves liberated at the establirainemt of independenoe. 
In the temiwrate region, Quichuas Indians appear ^to predomi¬ 
nate, and j&^aras in the &igid, A g^end ^ba prevails that 
the Qaiohnas inhabit the south of the Kepulilie, and the Aimaras 
the ndrth. This is partially true, but cannot be laid dovtn'as a 
rule. In the desert of Atacama ihera is yet another race known 
as Ataoamenos, who speak a di£^|rent language, which, howev^, 
is fast dying out^ These Indians occupy toems^res a great deal 
as muleteers in the can^fing trade between Potosi ana Calama. 

The Quichuas and Aimaras both masticate the ooea-lea^ and 
have other habits in common; both weaye ponchos and coarse 
woollen cloths, and are both fanatical and superstitiouB. In all 
the highest points of the passes^ and wherSyer a murder has 
been committed, heaps of stones called ** apachetas ’* (a word 
deriyed from tlm ancient goddess Pachaq Camao) are pla^, and 
each Indian who passes, spits out his juice of coca-le^, and adds 
another stone (as a sort of offering to the deity or spirit). The 
two races differ in lang^ge aii^ aisnosition; the Quichua is a 
humbly ciyil, if not servile mdiyidual, who dnnks his ohiobaand 
beats his wife in peace and quietness, but the Aimaras are more 
independent, insolent, and bloodthirsty, and these latter are 
much addicted to the use of ardent spirits. Whilst on this 
subject it might be worth while to mention that in no other 
country did I witness so much drunkenness amongst the lower 
classes, both Indians and half-breeds, especiaHy the latter. 1 
rarely arrived at a small town or mine without finding the 
greater part of the population the worse for liquor. The Indian's 
are smaU and slender in phya^uet but are actiwe*and capable of 
enduring great fatigue, especially m Idhg journeys. They are, 
when soror, a hard-working race, andmther bury their earnings 
or spend iliem in reli^ous feasts, whiph are always an excuse for 
a d^auch. The Qui^ua Indians not situated on the highways 
1 found to be very civil and hospitable, especially when made 
aware that 1 was a fcnreigner. They well as the.Aimaras are 
divided into two dasses, Hacienda or Estate Indians, who rent 
land, and are subject to work a certain number of days for 
private persons or their landlords; and Comunidades, or Indians 
m communities who have to pa^ tribute to the Government from 
wdiom they hold their land, which they work in common; These 
a|^int their own alcalde or magistrate, who reflates 
toe paxtiuon oi crops and other queericms. In some m these 
communities there are stUl some curious customs, ahd I believe 
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that the Quipos or language of knots is still understood. For 
instance, the Indians in the community situated near Puna, 
Province of Potosi, when a young couple are married, all sub-* 
scribe something in kind to assist the newly>married couple. 
For the greater part of the cultivation in Bolivia, irrigation is 
necessary, and the Indians are very dexterous in con^ructing 
ocequias or a^ueduc^ for this purpose. They are very reticent 
regi^ing their traditions^ also as to showing mines, although 
undoubtedly possessed of the secret of many rich minem 
deposits. ^ , 

The population of Bolivia has been computed at 2,526,000, 
distributed over an area of 53,228 square leagues, of which 
two-thirds live in the country districts, and one-third in the 
cities. 

The Indian inhabitants were much reduced in number in 
1866, when a fever raged amongst ^he coloured race. Strange 
to say no others were attacked by it, although it is well known 
that the Indians used^ every possible means to convey the 
contagion to the whitest The results of this epidemic are still 
observable in many parts of the Altaplanicie, which has never 
recovered the depopulation of that penod. 

The chief cities of the Bepublic, situated as already remarked 
on the Eastern Cordillera, are, in the south Sucre, Potosi, Ointi, 
Tupiza and Taiija; in the north La Paz, Cochabamba and 
Oruro; Santa Cruz de la Sierra lies to the east, in the lowlands. 
Sucre, the capital of the Bepublic, was thus re-named at the 
establishment of independence after Bolivar’s famous general, 
Sucre, who became the first president of the new Bepublic. 
It commonly, however, retains its ancient and more euphonious- 
name, Chuquisaoa, formed from the two Aimara words, Chiiqui 
(gold), chaca (bridge). The town would appear, if not actually' 
to owe its orimn, to have been greatly indebted tp the dis¬ 
covery and wooing of the*famous^ines of the Cerro of Potosi, 
the wealthy miners using it as a place of resort or refuge 
during the winter months, when the climate of Potosi becomes 
insufierably cold. (Ghildrea generally are bom dead or blind 
in Potoey In the year 1609 an archbishopric was created, 
and the BeaT Audiencia, or Supreme Court of Justice for the 
South American Colonies, fixed there under the name of 
S. Arzobispado y Beal Audencia de la Plata y Qharcas, 
Charcas being, according to Cortes the historian, the name of a. 
community of Indians existing previous to the Inca Empire. 
Several colleges were founded at the same d4te, and until quite 
lately Sucre was considered the seat of learning in Sout^ 
America, and young men from all parts flock^ to her 
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university. At present the colleges have much fallen off, but 
I believe the best education Bolivia boasts may be obtained 
there. Snore is the residence of the Archbishop, the Supreme 
Court of Justice, and the President, when fears of revolution 
do not necessitate his staying at La Paz. The Congress also 
meets every two or three years. The great §ight for a for^ner 
is Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe, or in plam terms the image 
of the Virgin Mary, richly adorned with gold and pearls and 
precious stones, wnich are valued at two million dollars. The 
custodia or plate of the cathedral is also very rich, and there 
are some very fine religious paintings, some of which are 
attributed to Murillo. The u[)pcr cl^s of people are more 
aristocratic in their ideas, better-mannered, better dressed, and 
speak purer Spanish than in the other cities of the Bepublio, 
and, in fact, tnan in most of the^South American towns. It is 
really quite astonishing to see the good taste with which the 
ladies in general turn out for a ball, and it must be also borne 
in mind that most of them make theif own dresses, as there • 
are no milliners. The pien not employed in the different 
courts of justice or in Government otfices, with the exception of 
two or three wealthy mining proprietors, generally occupy 
themselves in commerce. 

Several of the richest merchants are either foreigners or 
direct descendants of foreigners, generally French or Spanish 
Basques. Amusements are almost m7. Now and then an 
amateur theatrical performance takes place in an old church 
that has been convened into a theatre, but during the whple 
of my residence no professional company ever performed. Balls 
are given at times by private persons, but the rules of mourning 
ore so stritff^ and the people so intermarried, t^s^ the death of 
any leadii^ member of society often puts a stop to proposed 
gaiety, ^e ladies pass a greajL deal of their time in the 
churches, and the men either visit or make up parties of 
rocambur or quadrilli, the game of‘cards known among our 
ancestors in the last century, in th^r own houses. At times, 
when the President is in the capital, the regimental band plays 
in the evenings on the ** Plaza,” and dh rare occasidhs the rlaza 
isl^arded round, and bull-fights or rather bull-baiting takes 
place. In the last that occurred, two or three, drunken Indians 
and half-breeds (who had imbibed Dutch courage) were gored 
to death amidst the exclamations of the spectators. 

The cholo or half-breed race (for no pure Indians reside in 
Sucre)^ occupy themselves chiefly in tr^e, tailoring and can- 
pentering being the most favourite (there are also some good 
.silveramiths).. They are as a rule much more docBo and less tiir- 
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biitent tbon tbiB; dangevoos dement generally Is, in ojl^er parts 
of the ^public, bat are as nsiial very dxpuken^ inmoral, 
improTident! It is i, proverb throog'h the Bepnblio that reve¬ 
lation consists in Supre of sbouti^ and in other mrts of 
shooting, faster week in Sucre is a scene once Served 
never to be foigotti^. The amuseinents of tiie half-bre»^, 
putting on one side Tdrinking', *oonsiBt chiefly in cock-flghting^ 
oattle-royals r^th slings and stones, playing fi.tes, and one Or 
two other gamea ^e climate of Sucre .is ye^ agreeable; it 
cbxhes' under the Headbf temp^te, and enjoying the immediate 
proximity of'Vallet the market is well provided with tropioalfniit; 
al^ with potatoes,and other veget^les, productions iiom the 
immediate neighbourhood. Potosi, situated 50 miles ^stant 
and to the and about 4200 feet higher than the capital, is 
memorable :^r its ancient history, and the immense wealth in 
silver ore t^en from its Cerro/'estimated by Oortes to have 
produced upwards of £286,000,000 sterling. It is at present 
mhnbited ly a population of only 15,000, whereas Potosi in 
her j^ixiy days boas^ over 176,00p. Ko^city in Bolivia has 
suffered so muoh through civil war both previous to and subse¬ 
quent to the declaration of independence ; the suburbs are a 
mass of ruina Some monuments, however, still remain of her 
former riches, which appear to 'defy both time and revolution. 
Of ti^ese the principal are/the reservoirs for supplying water to 
the city, and power ta trork the stamp millsi, thirty-two in 
number, conrtructed at the cost of three million dollars by the 
Spanish Goyeripnent. ^e Mint, a stone building, occupying 
an entire' bl^ock in the dty, the beams for which were dr^ged 
by oxen frprn the ^ distant woods of IHicuinan,. constructed 
in 1562 at a cost of over a million dollars, and tlfe Ohurch of 
the; Matriz, which for its grand and simple beauty is perhaps 
unsurpassed in South Ame^pk. „ 

The small.towh of Cinti, depar^ent of Ohuquisaca, is situated 
about 100 miles s. from Sucre and 60 miles from Potosi; it is 
important for its vineyard^ which supply^^the whole of the south 
of the Bepiihlio with wine. Tupisa aha Tariia are closely con¬ 
nected bjf mercantile relations With the neigh ooaring Argentine 
Confederiatioh, and ore notable, the former for the rich, mines 
m its vidnify and the latter for its proflise vegetation, tol^co. 
igid Ihe ImmLmxse fossil bones discovered tilmre.' 

Santa Qroz de la Sierra supplies coffee, sagar, tobacoo,. &c., for 
l^e prpdnctioh of which itt intensely tropical dimate is admirably 
mpt^, to ^e other part ef the Biephlmc; the population have 
b^n eng^ed in revolutionary movements dumg the last six 
months, and by the latest advices order was not restored. ' 
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The three most thriving and populous cities are certainly 
those situated on the north of the Bepnblic. La Faz, 
lying in a basin already describedi contcnna, it is said, a 
popmtion of 80,000, chiefly Indians and half-breeds of the 
Aimara race. Situated close to Lake Titicaca, and cornmnni- 
ca^g with the Pono and Molletido railway by coach and 
Stoner, it is easy of access to for^'gners, tana the city is pro¬ 
gressing in spite of all obstacles. It is the enaporium of the 
chinchona-bark, which the cascarilleros collect in the^orests of 
the eastern slopes of the Cordillera. . The climate is esteemed 
so healthy that Chilians and Peruvians shflering fiom^p^hisis 
resort to the city as if to a. sanatarium. There are two or 
three hotels, good baths, and public walks, mamkined with 
unusual neatness under the charge of ^ Italian.' , Coohabamh'a^ 
lying to the southreast of La Paz at a level of 8000 ^t, eznoys a 
l^utiful dimate. The inhabitatits, numbering 40,000, wiefly. 
half-breeds of the Quichua race, are industrious and thriving, 
though not renowned for honesty and sobriety. An enterprising 
American Arm, lisssrs. Havils^ and Key, have many years 
maintained a line of coi^hes running to the neighbouring towns 
of Clisa and Arani, and as usual the' development of good 
transport has benefited the locality. 

Oruro is notable chiefly for 4;he rich mines in its Qeighhonr- 
hood, but the town has suffered so much in the wars, and 
numerous revolutions that the population has materially de¬ 
creased. 

Time does not permit me to treat of the various projects 
which are on foot for developing new means of commnnication 
so essential to the progress of the country; or of the native 
industri^^rfuHlIlflh, indeed, scarcely deserve mention»'except that 
of mining, a subject too extensive to be handled on this 
occasion. Bolivia is a country with a brilliant past^ and, if well 
governed, a probably pros^fous future. No other state in 
South America is endowed by naturciwitb equal resources, and 
to utilise these she possesses a nnmerons population of indus¬ 
trious Indians, whose labour at j^resent is' not tamed to 
sufficiently good account either for tbpmselves or tjieir oountty. 
Both Quichuas and Aimaras, under good administratbn, would 
prove invaluable either as cultivators or miners. In her tropical 
valleys, cotton, cofi^ indigo, the vanilla beani^lobacco, sggar-* 
cane* india-rubber, chinchona-bark, and various other valuable 
vegetable productions exist. In many places these are not 
cultivated, for the simple reason that, from the inefficiency of 
the {iresent means of communication, markets are inaccwble 
and machinery cannot he erected on the estates. In the 
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temperate region we have all European fruits and cereals, but 
the Indians, especially those in communities, do not cultiyate a 
tithe of the land that they might, owing chiefly to the rapacity 
of the correjidores and Collectors of taxes. 

I heard of one case of a magnificent harvest on the frontier 
of the Province of Chuquisaca, where half the crops were not 
even harvested, as. the owner of the estate did not thin^ it 
would pay to send his produce to the capital, and he had no 
mills on nis property. 

r. But the mineral riches in Bolivia are or ought to be her 
mainstay; gold, silver, copper, tin, antimony, bismuth, &c., exist 
over almost all the country. The silver-ores are wonderfully 
rich. It is sufficient to name the mines of Portugalete in 
Ohichae^ La Biva in Potosi, Oolquechaca and Oruro, all of 
which are producing richly, yet it will scarcely be credited that 
good mon^, ie., good sterling <coin, does not exist in the 
country* The traffic in mules with the Argentine provinces is 
becoming smaller every year, chiefly owing to the i^t that the 
importers cannot get paid in sterling coin. The mint in Potosi, 
worked by steam-power, is out of order, and the Government 
have not sufficient funds in the exchequer to put it to rights, 
at least such is the excuse given; whereas they have sufficient 
money to clothe and arm a mob. of soldiers, who serve merely 
for theatrical show and for the intimidation of those who object 
to the present rules. 

The real secret of the poverty of Bolivia lies in the revolu- 
IwoBary spirit of the people, which appears to be caused partially 
by the years of civil war previous to the War of Independence, 
and raitially to a love of change and excitement combined with 
^6 fact that everybody wants a post under Guv^rr'^ent, and 
oo:^eqaently those out of power are bitter enemies of the 
existing Government. The remedy for this, indeed the antidote 
to rebmlion, is to be found as has been shown more especially 
in the Argentine Oonfedefation, in increased and swift means of 
communication, which would also afford occupation for many 
idlers who are ready to embrace any opportunity of bettering 
themselves by revolution., 

Failing such remedial measures, it appears more than pro¬ 
bable that sooner or later the Republic will be disintegrated, 
«and her territori^ parcelled out amongst the neighbouring 
9tat^. 
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X.— N(^ on Borne of iJie Phymal and Qeohgkod Features of 
the Transvaalt to accompany his new Map of the Transvacd and 
smrowndnng Territories. By Fbbdebiok Jeppjc, F.it.o.s. 

lUTBOPUOTOBT. 

The new Map of the Transvaal, compiled by the writer on a 
scale of 1; 1,850,000, compiises all the territory between 21° 
and 30° s. lat. and 23° and 83° E. long*, thus including the 
Tatin goldfields and a good portion of the Matabele country, 
the whole of the new colony of Griqnaland West (Diamond 
Fields), a small corner of the Cape Colooy, the greater parts of 
the Orange Free State and of Basuto Land, the colqi^ m Natal 
down to Durban, and the whole sea-coast from Durban to 
Delagoa Bay, including the territories occupied by the Zulu 
and Amatonga tribes, and a small portion of the Portuguese 
possessions on the East Coast. , 

On the margin of the Map are inserted,^ viz., a plan of the 
township of Pretoria, the «8eat of the Transvaal Oovernment; 
a plan of Lourenpo Marques, the seaport of Delagoa Bay; a 
continuation of Manch's Boute as far as Zimbabye, with a ** view 
of the Bums ” discovered by him; a Table of Distwees through¬ 
out the country, mostly taken by trochiameter; and another, 
showing the distances and altitudes of the projected railway- 
line from Delagoa Bay to the Drakensberg. 

The topography of me Map has been carefully compiled from 
the e^mlorations of Mauch, Mohr and Hiibner, Baines, Erskine, 
Capt. Elton, Dr. Cohen, &c.,and the route-maps and information 
furnished bv-^C^d. Colley and B. T. BLall, combined with my 
own observations during fifteen years’ residence in 4he country.* 
From the routes of the numerous travdlers who have explored 
the eastern part of South Africa, the following have been em¬ 
bodied in the Map:—S‘. V, Erskine, y.R.a.s., 1868 and 1872; 
E. Mohr and A. Hiibner, 1869-1870; Captain Elton, F.R.a.s., 
187O|2|0. Mauch, 1869-1871; T. Baines, f.b.o.8., 1871-1873; 
C. F. Osborne, 1872; Dr. E. Cohen, 187^; Colonel Cqlley, 1875; 
P. Hope, FJR.O.S., 1873; some of which appear for the first 
time in a Map of South-eastern Africa. 

The western part of the Transvaal has been compiled according 
to the excellent and most reliable observations of Edward 
Mohr, of which a list appears in his book recently published in 

* I irgret that Ur. Enkine’a map of hit joamey to Umzila’a, in 1872, has not 
vcaohed me in time to make certain altcratioiui and additiomi along the ooiirae 
and in the vicinity ci the Olifimta Biver. * * 
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Germany/ while for the central, northem,mid eastern parts of the 
Transyaal, the observations of Manph, Moodie, Emkfne, Oaptain 
Bawden, r.n., &c., have been adopted; the sea-coast was Uen 
from the old map of Jeppe and merensky, re-constructed and 
augmented by Dr. Petermann in 1868, corrected by the latest 
observations of Delagoa Bay, while a number of other xpaps, 
compiled and published by Dr. Petermann, have been used in 
the new publication. 

PgVSIOAL OONPIGDRATION. 

ilrs(t.-4rAccording to a rough plauimetrical calculation of the 
new Map of the Transvaal, the present territory comprises an area 
of about U5,000 English square miles; Compared with the 
area of the neighbouring States, viz.: 

,.Gape Colony . . . t95,S77 EngUsh square miles, 
Basuto Land . . . 8,451 ' „ 

Griqualand Wbst . 16,632 ,, 

Orange Free State. 42,477 „ 

Natal ;.18,751 

it appears that the Transvaal is nearly two-thirds the size of the 
Cape Colony, and nearly 29,000 square miles larger than 
Basuto Lwd, Griqualand West, the Orange Free State, and 
Natal added together. 

Of European States, the Transvaal is very nearly the size of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and about the same size as the 
kingdom of Italy. 

Bomddries ,—^The territory of the Transvaal is situated between 
22“ 15' and 28“ 20's. lat. and 25° 10' or 26° anfrb^’^O' e. l^g. 
On the north'^and north-west, the Limpopo or Crocodile River 
divides it from the Matabele country and Matchen’s territory; 
on the east, the Lobombo Mountains separate it from the Portu¬ 
guese possessions, XFmziWB country of Gasa, and the Amatonga 
tril^; on the south-east it is bounded by Zululand and the 
colony of Natal; on the Sbuth, the Vaal River and its trihutary 
the Klip form the bourdary between, the Transvaal and the 

_ __A r ^ _ _ J _ Ta 1_J 




the Iransvaii} claims a line formed by the Notuani River, thence 
to the Eunyhana Hills, and along tha we^m banks of the Harts 
River down to where it joins uie Vaal in lat. 28“ 28's. and 
long. 24^ 42' e. This includes a considerable slice of country 

* Mohr, E.. 'Kaehden Viotoriafailen dea Zambesi.* 2 vole. Svo., SSSt pftgss; 
Leipsig, Hirt, 1870.- (An BogUsh translation by N. XTAnvars, pablMted 1^ 
Sampson Low & Co., London, 1876, does not oontain these obeerratums.)' 
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in dispiite betweext the jUte KepuUio and the British Oorem- 
ment, according^ to hward of the,late, ^verpor KeatOtOf 
Nataly dated l!7th of 0>etober»>l<871.^ ^ two lines with which 
the Ttaus^aal coxn^ in, ec^tact» acooidinfr to this award, are 
giren in the-Map; bntaspidsrt of 'the loe^ties mentioned in the 
awai;^ cannot be ascertained on anyrablished map, the delinea¬ 
tion, of the boundaries must be consiaeredonlvjipproxi^te. •' 
fhe first line, forming the eastern boundary of, the territory 
awarded to the Bangoaketsi, Baralong, and Batlapin tribes, 
commences at the Notuani, and runs in a straight line nearly* 
southward to Bamabulama, a point some distance to the west 
of Zeerust (Marico), and« few miles north-Vest of Baurmanh’s 
Drift on the MaiopO EiTer ; thence due east to Kosiga, an old 
mission-station, about 7 miles south of^Zeerust, near the Sources 
of the Klein Marioo Eiyer; thence the line mns in a south¬ 
western direction aloim the wSggdn-road . leading to Lotlakane 
as far as Buurmann’s Drift; again east, along the Malopo Elver 
to its source; thence south-east past the fltinrces of Htffts Bivei^, 
near Lichtenburg to a point near Tsaibosh Spruit^ , and again 
sonth-west, to the sources* of the Makwasi, ^ruit, or Pogola, 
and down this spruit to its junction with the Vaal. . 

The second line mentioned above, forming the eastern boun¬ 
dary of the new province of* Griqualand^West, runs horn 
Eamah on the northern bank of the Orange Elver, south-east of 
Hopetown, in a north-eastern direction to David’s Graf,’ near 
the junction of the Hodder and Eiet Hivers; from David’s Graf 
in a nortibern direction to Platberg on the southern bank of 
Vaal Elver opposite Hebron; and from Platberg north-west 
in a stra^ht Jinp to a point,north of Boetsap, sitUated^On the 
north-we8tv;rn*DaDk of Harts Eiver, &c. These lines were pro¬ 
claimed by Sir Henry Barkly, Governpr of tbfe Depe Colony, 
on the 27th of October, 1871; Mt according to the agreement 
lately entered into between the jEkrl of Carnarvon and President 
Brand, dated London, 18th. of July, 1876, the dispute, as,far as the 
claim of the Free State to the Diamond Fields is eon^med, has 
been finally settled by the adoption ot the following^l^e, viz. ;r- 
'"The frontier sbalL be known and*recognised hereafter by 
a line drawn from Kama (Fountain), passing through David's 
Graf (close above the junction of the Eiet and MiMder Bikers), 
to the beacon standmg on T^entadi Eop (and marked by 
De Yilliero on the map referred to hereaftei ^; thence by a 
stridgbt line at right angles to the line from David’s Graf to 
the summit of Plau)eig, and from the point where the two Unes 
join (hence to the summit of Platberg; theucein a straight 
line to the pmnt marked G on the said Map on the Eiver Vaal, 
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mdnding tlie whole of the place known as the Diamond 
Fields” 

The question with the Transvaal regarding the line fiwn the 

S )int marked Gr on the Vaal River to the Harts River and 
octsap, and the Makwasi Spruit line, remains still unsettled. 
The Republican Government repudiated the award, an^ the 
same has only he^n partially maintained by Governor Barkly 
since his proclamation of 1871. In the meantime, the Tr^ns- 
vaal Government has obtained cessions of the territory between 
’Makwasi Spruit and the Platberg line from the Baralong 
and Batlapin tribes, to whom the land was awarded.* 

On the eastern boundary of the Transvaal, it will be seen that 
the territory of the Amaswasi tribe has been included in the 
general boundary of the Transvaal. A treaty entered into 
between the late Republic and the Amaswasi f states that the 
tribe referred to, although retaining the " free and unlimited 
possession** of the lands assigned to it, and free Jurisdiction 
according to its own laws, binds itself to become “ subjects and 
obedient servants ** of the Transvaal, 

According to a proclamation published in the * Staats Courant * 
of the Transvaal,^ the line denning the territory assigned to 
the Amaswasi tribe (in the treaty referred to) runs from a 
point below the lower poort of Komati in the Lobombo Moun¬ 
tains, south-west along a block of Government farms to the 
^tem lino of New Scotland, and along this and the “ Londina *’ 
line southward to a beacon south of the Muzaan or Zendelings 
River; thenceJn a straight line due east to the north point of 
a. hill called XJmkuakueni; thence east by north to the Lobombo 
Mountains, and along, this mountain-range northward to the 
■starting-point. *’ 

With referehce to the boundary dividing the Transvaal from 
Zululand, it must be observed t]\at, according to the old treaties 
entered into with the Zulus,§ a great portion of Zululand, in- 
•cluding^ St. Lucia Bav;*waa ceded to the immigrant farmers, 
and it was stipulated tha^ the country should not be occupied 
at once; but that certain tracts of land should be beaconed off 


* Treaty mth Massou Bitt Toaiboab, Sapotior Chief of the Koranna natioo. 
dated ObiietianB, 6th December, 1872. iWty with Mashete, Sup. Chief of the 
Baralonge, dated Matjavis Stad, let July, 187^. Treaty with Gaaiibone J^la* 
■eitBe, Bup. Chief of the Batlaplns, dated 11th December, 1873. 

t Treaty with Umbaudini, chief of the Amaawaai tribe at Lotiti, let July, 
1873. 

^^^^Govemment notice of Acting State Secretary, dated Pretoria, 17th At^ust, 

;§ Treaties with Dingaan, 3rd February, 3888, and 13th May, 1889. TVreatiea 
with Panda, 11th February, 1840, aud 16th December, 1864. 
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and occupied from time to time, according to the wi^ and 
request ot the conquercnrs. But wlen, in a^r years, a slice of 
territory, containing ^me 40 farms of 1500 acres each, was 
** inspected ** and beaodhs defined, the present Zulu chief Ketch- 
wayo disputed the old treaties, and raised objections to the 
occupation of the &rms. 

As twill be seen on the Map, the line* e;|f:tends along the 
Lobombo Mountains, from where the Maputa Biver emeiges 
in lat. 26^ 50' s., to the Pongola, where this river breaks 
through the Lobombo; thence in a straight line west-south-west 
to the highest point of the mountain called Chocuiiens, or 
Zungin ISek; from this point in a south-westem direction,, 
crossing the White XJmvoIosi to a high range called Koqta, or 
Ingnutu, to certain beacons erected in 1864, and along the- 
south-western side of Assagaai’s Kloof to Bourke's Brin, on 
the Buffalo Biver, the NatS boundary. 

The boundaij-line separating the Portuguese possessions on 
the east coast from the IVansvaal, accordir^ to the treaty with 
Portugal,t begins on the Lobombo Eange,At the Maputa river; 
thence northward along the^ highest rid^e of this range to the 

n rt of the Komati Biver, where this river flows through the 
kombo; thence north to Pokione’s Kop, oh the north side of 
Olifants River, to the nearest pqint of ISerra di Chicundo on 
the Limvubu River; and from this point in a straight line te 
th^unction of the Pafuri (Limvubu) with the Limpopo. 

The boundaries of the twelve districts or provinces of the 
Transvaal appear for the first time in a published map, and 
may possibly not be quite correct, owing^ to the diflSculty in 
ascertaining some of the places mentioned in the proclamations 
and maps defining the fines. They are, therefore, subject to 
future correction. , • 

Before passing on to another subject, I* may as well mention 
here a circumstance in connection with the map published by 
the writer and Merensky in 1868, which ]^as latefy been r^erred 
to in certain Sonth African papers, as an additional proof that 
the territory claimed by the Chief Sekukuni did not belong 
to the Transvaal, as the map referred to was supposed .to 
exclude it. 

In compiling the map in 1868, the writer made use of a 
rough sketch of the eastern part of the country supplied to 
him by Mr. Merensky, who was well acquainted with that 


* Aoooiding to a jnooliuiuition of acting prerident Jonbert, 25tli May. 187S.S ^ 
t Treaty conclttdM with Viseonnt Dupiat, Pietoiia, 29di Jaly, 1869; mH- 
fied and exchanged on 10& July, 1871, for six yean. 
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district, and liad resided for four years' as a m^onary in 
the territory now claimed*by SekukunL -In tha .rii^ftcn a 
coloured line was merely drawn to show the territory then 
oceupied bySekukimi^s and other nhtiye tribes, in wmeh no 
white man was thrii actually settled. This line was defined 
in the map, but at the same time a straight line due nprtii 
from the J&rakeijsberg ’tO the Limpow was inser^ toishow 
the gonesroi boundary of the then territoiy' of 

Transvaal. In. some of the maj», enrtaved and coloured in 
Europe, the 'laist-mentioned northv^d DoiJndary-line appeared, 
while it was omitted in other copies. A numbw maps, com¬ 
piled hy "Mauoh and others after 1868, adopted erronedusly the 
coloured b*ne defining the above-inentioned native locations as 
the general boundary of the Transvaal, and thus a mistake was 
continued until Mr, llerensky rectified it in his map publidied 
last year. » « 

Hydbogbaphy, 

The two principal rivers forming the southern and 
south-west and northern and north-west boundaries of the 
Transvaed are the Ky Gariep or Taal Eiver, and the Croco- 
dUe, afterwards called the Limpopo, Oori, Bempe or Bembe, 
Miti, and Inhampoora.' The Yaal River rises in the Drakens¬ 
berg Range to tne west of New Scotland. The true and chief 
source of this river was for ma^ years the subject of dispute 
between the Transvaal and the Orange Eree State, until finally 
referred to and decided by the award of the late Governor 
Eeate of Natol.* The Transvaal claimed the Wilge River, the 
most southern branch of the Yaal, as the bounds^; and the 
Free State the Likwa or Kapok River, the^most northern branch 
of the Vaal. wGovernor Keate chose the medium between the 
two, and declared Gims Vley, a small rivulet rising on the 
northern extremity of Natal asad flowing into the Kup River, 
to be^e boundary l©tween the two States; thence along the 
Klip fiver to its junction with the Vaal. 

From the confluence'of the Klip River with the Likwa, or 
K^k, or Krom, which each receive numerous small spruits, 
the Yaal lliveT receives the following tributaries, within the 
Transvaal territory, from* the northWaterfall, Kalk Spruit, 
Zuikerboshrand and l^ip Rivers, Riot Spruit, Eland Spruit, 
Enzels SpruH, Mooi River with Loop ^rmt, Matohavis Sparuit, 
Koekemoers Spruit, Schoen Spruit, xzer Spruit, Matjesgo^ 
Spruit, Klip Spruit, Leuw and Wolf Spruits, Makwasi Spruit, 
Bamhoes §> rmt and Harts River. _ ; 

* Awud of lietttmant-GoVemor Keate, dated P: Maritslaiig, I9th Feb. 1870. 
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A liijzK ^teau, i^hicb ixitersects the oouotry from west to 
eaat, oafled "Hooge Ve^dit” focme the watershed of the meia 
running south to 3ie Vaal and north to the Crocodile and Xdm- 
TOpo, while the llrakeus^g Bauge is the watershed between 
we xiTeis running west to we YaS and Limpopo and east to 
Delagoa Bay and the sea^coast.' 

^16 lampopo rises on the highland in nomeroos sonroes 
noit£ of V^itwaters Band, flows throi]^h the.lflaga)iesberg Ban^ 
between Commando and Jdozilikats Iwks, and flowing first norw’ 
west, then north>e^ and, later, east and south-east, reoeiyea 
the following tributaries on its left bank;—Maga^ Biver, 
Sterk^^om, Hex and Eland BlTera, Franck Sproiti Marico, 
Notuani, ^rorume or Smimane, Mahala]^, Lotsani, ^Seruli, 
Shasha, Bubye, and Kuanetsi; while the JokeskeVj.Hennops, 
Sand, Apies, Pienaars, and Plat, Ylieg Poort, Sana, MatlabM, 
Pongola or Sand, Palala, Nylstroom or Magalaq[ueen, Hout, Tave, 
Limyabu or Pafiiri, and finally, *the Oufants Biyer, with its 
numerous tributaries, join the Limpopo on its right bank.* 

On the eastern side of the Transvaal the Sabie, and Crocodile 
or lugwenya, and Bomatl or Umkomati Bivers rise in the 
Drakensberg Bange, flow through the Lobombo, and unite beyond 
this range into one riyer, called the Manice, Manhissa, Man- 
hico, Umcoroogasi, IJmkomanzi^ Uhlwandle, or King George’s 
Biyer, flowing into the northern part of Delagoa Bay, opposite 
Shefleen Island. * 

1'he Umbelosi or TJmyolut rises south of the Komati, at a 
height of 4300 feet above the level of the sea. It is called 
here the Black Umbelosi, and, after being joined by several 
smaller streams, it receives ^e White Umbelosi xrom the 
south, flows through the Lobombo, range, is joined by the 
Matalha ihom the north, and disembogues into Dekigoa Bay, by 
an inner bay or estuary, called Dund^ or English Biver, or by 
the Portuguese *^Bio ao Esperito Santo,” or **Bio de Louren^ 
Marques.*^ It is along the banks of this river, (as shown in 
the map by a broken bne) that the flrdt railway coimeciSng the 
Transvaal with the east coast is proposed to be constructed. 
The Umbelosi is navigable writh flat%ottomed boats for atot 
20 miles to the Kaflir kraal iroinbei, * * 


The Tembe, rising in the 1 Lobombo Mountains, and dis- 
char^g itself also into the English Biver, (dose to the 
Umltelosi, is likewise navigable for about flO miles up to a 
point about 15 miles distant from Ishiesha’s (Eohliza’s) kraal. 
Tr.. ■ ' 






* Erakine states the junction of the Olilimis Bfv» with the Ijimpopo to be in 
lat. 24° 8' 8., aiHi long. 38° 2's., while he fixes ^ entboodinM of the Limpopo 
in lat. 26° 12' 8., and long. 83° 46’ *. 
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We now come to the TJsutu or Mspnta Biver, which rt^s on 
the New Scotland Settlement at an altitude of 5350 feet. 
The different tributaries of this river consist of the Xiittle 
TJsutu, Impeloose, Great TJsutu, TJmkompies, TJmkonto or 
Assagaai, and TJmtalpos, and, aft^r having pass^ through the 
Lobombo, this important river is joined by the Fongola, with 
all its tributaries ffom the south, and, flowing north-east, entepa 
the southern part of Delagoa Bay as a large river, navigable for 
about 80 miles. At a di^nce of 18 miles inland the width of 
this river is said to be 1700 feet, with d^fdejpth of 60 feet, 
and 14 feet tide-water. Higher up, at the junction of the 
TJmgevuma and Fongola, the river is stated to be still 6 feet 
deep, and 70 yards moad. Up to this point it is navigable 
with flat-bottomed boats. The late Alexander McCorkindale, 
so well known for his enterprise and energy, intended to make 
use of this river for the Qpnvpy^ce of merchandise from 
Delagoa Bay to the Lobombo. ^yond this the goods were 
to be taken on by bul][ock-waggon to Derby and Hamilton. 

In the south-east comer of the Transvaal the Buffalo Biver, 
empWing itself into the Tugela, forms the boundary between 
the Transvaal and Natal. The Slang, Sand, and Bloed Bivers 
join the Buffalo from the north within the territory. 

NcmgcAiUty of Rivers .—Of alj the rivers draining the countiy 
to the west of the Drakensberg Bange, none are at present 
available for navigation. The Vaal Biver would, perhaps, be 
navigable during the rainy season at short distances, where it 
gains a considerable depth during the heavy rains, but in the 
dry winter season, islands, rapids and small falls would render 
it useless as a channel for communication. In January, 1871, 
Mauch made a voyage down the Yaal Biver in a flat-bottomed 
boat, 10 feet .lpng and 4 feet broad, from the junction of the 
Mooi Biver to Hebron^ a distance of about 300 miles, In 
his report to Dr. Fetermann, published in the * Mittheilungen,* 
Maucm refers in the following terms to the probability of ren¬ 
dering the Vaal Biver navigable:— 

“ With reference to tli^ importance of the Vaal Biver as a 
channel of communication for larger boats and small steamers, 
in the present state of the river it would be impracticable, even 
with considerable high water: but, with a small outlay, the 
river might be made available for such vessels, partly by 
avoiding the rapids and falls, extending mostly only a short 
distance, by means of canals ; '{lartly by clearing certain branches 
of the river now filled up with loose stones and rocks; and 
partly by the removal of dykes running across the rivOT, and 
y>f willow-stumps impeding its passage. 1^ these means a 
communication by water of more t^n SOU miles could be 
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'established, including a distance of 80 miles, terminating at 
Bloemliof, trhich does not want the slightest iteration. I do 
not doubt that this road will be m^e use of with the growing 
traffic. The large population attracted by the Diamond Fields 
will have to bo supplied by the Transvaal with the necessary 
bread-etulTs and provisions, and necessity will demand the 
adaption of such means of communication* which could not be 
influenced by lung-sickness, want of posture and forage, and 
other drawbacks.” 

Concerning the'Limpopo, which Maxich crossed twice between 
31“ and 32® of longitude, he observes :—** The nearer I came to 
this river, the more I was disappointed respecting its qualities. 
Instead of a broad, navigable, and deep river, passable with 
the greatest difficulty, I perceived a tremendous sand-river, 
1250 yards broad, of which about 150 yards of the southern 
bank were covered with knoe-d^*p, rapid-running water. The 
rest is covered with ddep, coarse sand, or sparely-growing roed- 

f rass. The banks are very low, and tlfe northern can hardly 
e distinguished from the bod of the river.” 

Where he crossed, a little higher up, in 1871, he reports the 
bed of the river only 250 yards broad, and 3 feet deep. 

In July, 1870, Captain Elton infflde a voyage down tlio 
Limpopo,* with the view of discovering a shorter route of prac¬ 
ticable communication, partly by land, partly by water, between 
the Tatin and the sea-coast. At the two affluents of the 
Shasha, where Captain Elton first touched the Limpopo, he 
speaks of it as ‘*a broad, deep stream, about 200 yards in 
breadth.” He started on August 1st, 1870, frofii the confluence 
of the Shasha, in a flat-bottomed boat, 13 feet long, constructed 
at the Tatin^ and carried overland to this point; but, after a 
voyage of five days, over a distance of 85 milds, his trip was 
brought to a sudden termination at*tho falls of the "Tolo 
Azime,” where he narrowly e^ped being swept down the falls. 
He reached tlje shore in safety, bulk the boat was ultimately 
swept down the chasm and dash^ to pieces on the recks. 

For a graphic description of tltese magnificent falls, dis¬ 
covered by Captain Elton on August 5tb, 1870, M*e must refer 
to the ‘ Journal of the Boyal Geographicfd Society * mentioned 
above. Fiiom these falls Captain Elton continued his journey 
bn foot along the banks of the Limpopo, as far as the junction 
of the Lepaliile or Olifants Biver, where he left the Limpopo 
and struck off to Lonren^o Marques, which place he reached on 
the 8th of September, 1870, in 63^ days (including 11 ^ day^ 

* * Exploration of the Umpopo UiTcr by Captain Elton; ’ read before the Boyal 
<OeQgzapniCBl Society of London, 13th Novembor, 1871. 

VOL. XLVII. 
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for stop|)ages), from the Tatin, haying travelled over a total of 
d64^ milesi or 629 direct geographical miles. 

The condusion Captain Blton has come to is, that the Lim> 
popo is navigable up to the confluence of the Limvubu (Pafari), 
a distance of 636 miles, for ateamem of light drau^t. 
will undertake,” he says, "with six months* preparation, to 
run steamers and: flats to the Nuanetzi or to the Limvubu in 
fifteen days, and connect with a waggon-road (or with camels) 
via Zoutpansberg to the Tati, a journey which should be mode 
easily in fifteen more.”* ' ^ 

The late Thomas Baines, who crossed the Limpopo higher up,, 
in lat. 22° 38's., and long. 28° 50' E., f on the 30th of October, 
1871, makes no remarks regarding the navigability of the 
river, but speaks of it as “a fine stream, 100 yards broad, and 
knee-deep, flowing about 2 knots per hour, with sand-banks and. 
islands, and a dense border of ^ofns on each side.” 

Ldices or Pans, Saltpans, Hot Springs, &c, —The only col¬ 
lection of water in the Iransvaal that may bo distinguished from 
the numerous pans and called a lake, is the so-called “ Lake 
Chrissie,*’ in the.N’ew Scotland Settl&ment, not far from Klii>- 
stapel, on the high plateau, some 14 miles in circumference, 
and of considerable dd|)th. But small pools of water, called 
"Pans,” are found all over the*country, and are particularly 
valuable during the winter season on the High VeUf, and other 
parts scarce of water. There are valuable Salt-pans in some 
parts of the Transvaal supplying. the inhabitants with this 
necessary commodity. The principal are near Pretoria; on the 
Vaal Eiver, near Schoen Spruit and Bloemhof; and along the 
banks of th'e Karts River. .Of mineral firings wo find some in 
the district of Utrecht on the White River, a small tributary of 
the Pongola. They are sulphureous, and some of them have a 
considerable heat. There is also a warm saline spring on the 
Assagaai River, a cold sulphureoi^ spring on the south-west side 
of Hakatoes ICop, and a sdlphuratea tepid bath near Dooruberg, 
on the Piflin River. 

Mauch found some sulbbureous hot springs close to the 
Eland's Spruit, north of Jiew Scotland, but the best known are 
those of the so-called "Warmbad” in the district of Waterberg, 
visited by invalids from all parts of the Transvaal and neigh^- 
bouring states. The following analysis, made ik>m a small 
quantity of the water taken to Germany, was effected in the 


* Erskine diffets from Captain Elton as to the navigability of the Limp(^, as 
will be by his report on his ^ Journey to IJmzila’s/' ^Journal tiie^yal 
Oco^ptiical Socioty/vol. xlv., 1875. * 

11 have called the drift " Baines* Drift ** (m my map, as my old ftiend was the 
flrrt who crossed the river at that particular spot. 
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University of Heidelberg^ nnd has been forwarded to us through 
Dr. Cohen:— 

" Warm Bath near N^stroom .—^The water analysed for quality 
—^there not being sufficient of it for making an analysis for 
irmnUty —^proved to be similar to those of Wildbad, Gastein, 
rfftfiefs, Bagatz, and Baden-Baden, the most renowned of tho 
Eilropean Spas, wliieh are noted ffir their g|eat success in tho 
cure of gou^ rheumatism, old sores, paralyns, nervous debility, 
^rofula, and neglected catarrh.’* 

Obogbapot. 

Mxmntahis, — Two ranges of mountains of in(^)nsiderable 
height intersect the country from west to north-east. The 
southern range, called Eashan Mountains or Magalies Berge, 
stretches from the Marico Biver to Pretoria, and another extends 
from the Marico to Fokionea Kop, north of Olifunta Btver, 
consisting of detached ranges, known as the Witfontein Berge, 
Marikele or Waterberg Mountains, Haimlip Mountains, Maka- 
pans Kange, Zebedeli’s or Strydpoort &rge, and Maschisclii- 
mala Berge, while a continuation of the Kathlamba Mountains 
or Drakens Berge stretches alpng th# eastern boundary from 
Natal to the Olimnts Biver, also in broken and detached moun¬ 
tains and ranges called Verzamel Berge, Eaudberg, Slangapies, 
Komati Berge, Steenkamps Berge, &c. This considerable 
mountain-range attains on altitude of 5000 to 6000 feet in some 
high peaks near Lydenburg. ItJorms tho termination of the 
high plateau or Hooge Veldt, wlii^ slopes gradOally down to tho 
sea in several distinct terraces, from which numerous rivers de¬ 
scend in beautiful falls and cascades to the fertile plains below. 
In the southern parts of the Transvaal we find some low ranges of 
hills in the Makwasi Berge, Gats Band, Houdtbosh Band, and 
Zuikerbosh Band, near Ileidelfeerg. The Witwaters Band forms 
the termination of the Hooge Veldt, (Stretching over the whole 
breadth of the country. In .the district ‘of Ufarico we find tlio 
Bamazoen and Tsehuanyana Berge And Dwars Mountains, north 
of Knstenburg the Pilands Berge, and north-west of Lydenburg 
the Lolu Mountains, on the no^-eastem slope of which Seku- 
kimi*8 stronghold is situate, while the extreme nortli is closed 
in by the Bhtuwberg and Zout[]ans Berge, which latter reach up 
to tne Limpopo in three distinct ranges of hil2& The Spe- 
lunken, Malyatye’s Berg, and MurchiBon Banges, between the 
Zoutpans Berge and the Olifants Biver, are also distinct miges** 
of b^, dividing the highland from the laige plain, str^hing 
from .the Olifants Biver far beyond the Limpopo. 

AUUudee ,—^As it would seem saperfluous to insert a table 

Q 2 
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givinjj aU the altitudes marked on the present map, we subjoin 
the following only, showing the height of the principal monn- 
ttiins and places of the Transvaal according to the latest data:— 

Tabls showing-the Hxight of some of the Pbinoipal Mountahts 
and Plaoss of Ihe Tbansyaai.. 


Name. 


* XiOcallty. 


Mauch Berg . 

KlipHtapol. 

Lake CnrisBie . 

Bpitzkop . 

Hoi N(dc . 

Hamilton . 

Little UButn, Bourccs of .. 
Maiiinua Wosselstroom 
Highoet pointof Hoogo Voldt 1 
between Pretoria and Viuil| 

BetiuPs Drift, Vaal Biver .. 
Holfontcin .. .. .. 

'Woiidorfontoin. 

Lydenburg .. .. .. 

Luubo’b Drift, Vaal Biver .. 

Pretoria . 

Potchefstroom . 

Buatenburg. 

PmpoBcd Bail way Termlnua 

Vtreebt .. 

Marico Junction. 

HigbGBt mint, Blaiiwborg.. I 
Notuani Junction . • . ■ I 

Highest point, MakapansV 
Ban^ .. .. 

BojMe/ Drift, Litopnpo 

^ t . 1 _ w_ ± _ 


District Lydenburg 
,, Middelburg 
New Hootland .. 
District Lydenburg 
New BcotUind 
Ditto 
Ditto H 
District ’Wakkerstropm 


> > 

t » 
I) 
>» 
»» 
>» 
>» 
, 1 


Ijydenburg 
l^eidelborg 
Pretorm 
Potchefstroom 
Rustenburg 
DrakeiiHberg 
District ITtrecht 

Bnstenbnrg 
,, Zoutpansberg 
,, Bnstunburg . 

Waterberg . 


> > 


»> 


Waterberg 


I Height iit I 
Feet. I 


Authority. 


IVfiddclburg .. 

Wakke^toom 

Potchefstroom 


P^rtugucBe Bbnndary 
Zoutpansberg 

Lotembo Mount^s'beWli porfugueBOBoundary 

* I t* 


7177 

6020 

5755 

5637 

5600 

5530 

5350 

5300 


' Dr. E. Cohen, 
i R. T. Hall. 

I Ditto. 

I Dr. E. Cohen. 
I B. T. Hall. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

T. Baines, 


5187 I Ditto. 

4810 Ditto. 

4810 Ditto. 

4785 i Ditto. 

4706* I Dr. E. Cohen. 

4651 j T, Buiues. 
4450 ! B. T. Hall. 
3900 I E. Mohr. 

3695 I Ditto, 

3670 j R. T. Hall. 
8528 ‘ T. Baines. 
2676 Ditto. 

2500 ' C. Mttuch. 
2254 T. Baines. 

2000 C. Mauoh. 

1935 ; T. Baines. 

1900 ' R. T. Hall. 

1780 ' C. Manch. 

810 Dr. E. Cohen. 


* Acmrding to Erskinc, 4781. 


Geology. 

Besearches of Mauohj JSUhner, Dr. Cohm, Dr. Holtib, dte .—^As 
no proper geological survey of the country, as a whde, has taken 
place as yet, I can only jrive an outline of the observations 
•made by some of the travellers and explorers who have refMorted 
on the geological features of the r^ons visited by them. • 
From Mauch we obtained the firat knowledge of the geology 
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of some parts of the country. We have to thank hini also for the 
first discovery of the gold at the Tatin,* which created so much 
sensation at tne time, and was the commencement of the golden 
era that dawned upon South-eastern Africa. From Mr. Bmbuer, 
a German geologist and mining-engineer, tlve companion of 
Edward Mohr, we have a good knowledge of the western por¬ 
tion of the Transvaal through which he travelloti, while to Dr. E. 
Cohen, the eminent lithologist, “ Privat Dofient ’* in the Uni- 
fersity of Heidelberg, for the first knowledge of tho geology of 
the Marabas StaiKand Lydenburg formations, and the prominoait 
features of tlie region between the gold-fields and Delagoa Bay. 
With the result of Mr. E. I. Dunns and Dr. Atherstoue’s geo¬ 
logical observations during their flying visits, I am, unhappily, 
unacquainted. 

In the account published of his travels during the years 
1865-1872, t Mauch speaks «of the northern slope of the Wit- 
waters Band Plateau a*5 being formed of rocks belonging to the 
Silurian and raetamoi-phic periods. The Magalies Borg he found 
to consist of uhito quartzite, which changes between compact 
and granular texture. The strike of the principal strata is from 
east to west, with considerable dip towards the north. Mauch 
found no fossils, but metalliferous *veih8, such as copper- 
pyrites, and thick layers of magnetic iron-ore. In the hill- 
ranges towards tho east of the Kustenburg Flat, he observed a 
poi*pliyritic formation and diorite, intersected with white fel¬ 
spar and leek-green hornblende. Speaking of the Higliveld,” 
he fancies, from slight impressions of fenis on the surface of tho 
sandstone-layers near the mouth of the Zuikerboshrand Biver, 
that we have to do here with a coal-formation. The primitive 
rock shows itsfilf as granite and gneiss on the eastern heads of 
the Limpopo Biver. These are joined from themorth by s^p- 
raised, reddish-coloured, silky-shining, finely-stratified, mica- 
schist, capped with clay-slate, but principally quartzite and 
sandy graywacke-slate. These lowej silnrian rocks may bo fol¬ 
lowed as far to the west as the Marieo District, but there the 
clay-slates appear much thicker.* Graphite and slate, con¬ 
taining crystals of chiastolite, are also well developed ia some 
places. Above this graywacke formation is a layer of blueish 
silicious limestone, pf vast extent and considerable thickiicas, 
but througliout horizontal, showing thinner and thicker strata 
of dark or smoky fiiht. 

After describing the "cave’’ at Wonderfontein, near tho 
sources of the Mooi Biver, on the main road from Pretoria to 

• On the 28th July, 1867. 

t’Cwl H&u.ch*8 **Bei8ca im Iimern von Sikl Afrika,** 1865-1872. Erg^n- 
zuugBhcft No. 37 zu ' Feterm. Geogr. Mittheilungim,’ Gotbu, 1874. 
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Potehefstpooua, Mauch continues: "This limestone formation 
which I innst call Devonian, extends as far as the Higher 
Marico District, even as far as Lattakn (Kurumaii) beyond 
the Herts Biver; some spurs are met with on the Middle 
Marico Biver, and at the junction of the Schoen Spruit with 
theVaal.” / 

South-east of Pptehefstroom there is a range of small hills 
conristing of a dark-gray or blacks rock, containing white 
zeolite, which might be called amygdaloid poiphyry. Withhi 
this group is ah old mine in clay-mate, containing variegated 
copper-ore, but nobody knows who have been the miners. In 
this neighhourhood we also notice gi*eenstone for the first time, 
extending far south-west along the Vaal, increasing gradually 
‘ in thickness towards the dianiondiferous region, but changing 
afterwards in texture, stratification, and accessory minerals. 

‘ ’ * f/ 

Mr. Hubner gives us the following geological synopsis of the 
- territory explored by him from Potchefstroom to the Tatin in 
1809 

We must call this part of South Africa geologically poor, as 
it shows formations which have only small scientific interest. 
Volcanic rocks Me not captivating in a lithological point of 
view, metamorphic rocks as everywhere a closed book, and poor 
in useful minerals besides, and the few sedimentary rocks 
cropping up ih the north and south of the country are desti¬ 
tute of fossils. W^hat we can gather from the incomplete 
substratum is the following:— 

The geological stracture can be defined in a few words: 
round a granite core, the peripliery of which does not appear 
to be a simple ellipse, but a many-limbed curve, 'lies a mantle 
of metamoiphic 'rocks, which have been frequently fractur^ 
and intersected by greenstone; older sedimentary formations 
appear in one place in the south aud again under 20® S. lat. 

The granite is of mineraiogical interest only in places where 
it forms a scarce variety yjith tile-red felsito (at the Limpopo); 
everywhere else it shows its normal composition: flesh-coloured 
oi't>liOclase,'coh)nrless <|uartz and black mica, nowhere distih- ‘ 
guished by accessory minerals (with the exception of rhd copper- 
crystals at Lee’s farm bh the Mangwe), or by metallic veins. 

The metamoiphic rocks , form a great variety: gneiss, white- 
stone, hornblende, ferruginous mica-Blate,*clay-8late, chlorite- 
slate granular limestone; alid frequently they contain 
minerals in other places,-—here tliey appear nowhere to 

^ ---_ 

* -«t GdOgytostiache Skixzen ails Sad-Ost Afnka,** von Adolf fiubner, ‘PotemL 
for 1872, port xi. 
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^ntain impoi^tpiit metalHc beds. Of the oldest among them we 
may first mention the gneiss. Its extent is remarkably limited, 
ana it must be sapposed that a good part of it must have been 
destroyed again ^ter being shattereo. nre led to believe 
this from the numerons gneiss-fragments appearing in the 
granite of the granite hills near Shosbong and on the Maha- 
lapsi. Transitions of gneiss in the grani^ through gneiss- 
granite may be observed between Tati and Shasna. The 
absence, of mica-slate, so often playing the mediaW between 
granite and clayVnte in other places, is remarkablo; the 
•quartzite rendering a peculiar character to a landscape by its 
long rugged mountain ridges, as, for instance, near Fotcbeistroom 
■and Itustenburg, originate no doubt from sandstone, as can be' 
seen sometimes from its transitions, but it shows itself nowhere 
as the last of a series of transformations from gneiss, in which 
felspar and mica gradually recede. The sandstones appear to 
■overlap quartzite, and on the Limpopo only do they lie 
direct on granite. Ferruginous mica-slate shows itself at the 
Tatia as a formation overlying chlorite-slate, and becomes 
interesting as it appears, in the vicinity of auriferous strata. 
The chlorite-slates show no transitions in the formations in 
which they are bedded, but stand unconnected every where; 
such is the case in the gneiss.on the Shasha, and the same in 
the larger chlorite-slato region on the Tatin, where quartzite 
and sandstones form their beds, and ierniginous mica-slate the 
top layer. The granular-crystalline sandstone, which is mostlv 
imbedded in motamorphic rooks, appears also in the Transvaal, 
but gives no clue, and the interest attached to dt on account of 
its accessory minerals must remain unsatisfied. The levelling 
atmospheric influence has made the surface where it crops up 
almost comp]e|ely fiat, rendered conspicuous by, a* regular eyen - 
undulating contour. • 

Although the greenstones t;laim the attention of the geo¬ 
grapher, as they form whole chains of guountains near Shosbong 
and Kustenburg, and thus constitute a considerable portion of 
the region between Potchefetroom and the Inyati, yet they are 
important neither to the UEanm'alogist^or the geok^ist, as. they 
consist mc^y of a compact conglomerate of ongoclose and 
hornblende, and seldom form varieties in stratification or texture. 
They, appear to belong to the igneQU^ rocks discovered by 
Livingstone in Central Africa, called %him **trap/f or basaltio 
rock; there they form igneous dykes m the large central 
valley, which takes the pla<» of the original freshwater hasinf^ 
but 4hey are quite dil^rent from the greenstones which he 
ol^i^ved between the Victoria Falls and Tete, where they glaze 
clay-slate (porcellanite), and intersect coal-bearing stene (as 
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near Chicova); the same as with the amygdaloid of the- 
English, which also crops up in the great central valley meu' 
tioned above, and of which 1 found a large horizontal bed in 
the Diamond District on the Vaal Biver. 

The formation of the Pilandsberg, x|hich must certainly be 
reckoned among tlie greenstones as an igneous bed-rock, for 
it contains clay-slate and granite, not otherwise found in other 
greenstones, deserves the most attention. 

The sedimentary rocks appear for the fost time in lal. 
28° 30' s. and long. 26® 40' e. between the ©erorume and the 
Limpopo. They are slightly upheaved sandstones; their age- 
cannot be properly determined on account of the imperfectly- 
preserved remnants of plants, but very likely they belong to 
the Karoo formation. The same may be assumed of the rather 
brittle, horizontally-stratified sandstones in lat. 20 ° b., and long. 
29® E. which show petrified woods* Are these latter perhaps of 
the same age as the sandstones which Livingstone found at 
Pungo Andongo (lat. €® 40's., long. 15° 30' e.), at almost the 
same altitude, viz., 4000 feet, and in which he found petrified 
palms ? Or those near Tete (lat. 16° 10' s., long. 33° 35' E.) 
at an altitude of 1500 feet, which show horizontal layers of 
coal covered by a strata of petrified palms and coniferse ? 

As it is always of interest to* separate the igneous and the 
metamorphic roclrs according to their respective ages as far as 
it is possible to do so, 1 will not omit to specify some of the 
groups of tlio formations existing between Potchefstroom and 
Inyati (so far as they are no acknowledged sedimentary rocks),, 
to which a difibfent age may be assigned :— 

1. The oldest formations appear to be hornblende, gneiss and 
granite-whitestone, for they are the only mefhmorphic rocks 
(euept the latter, which occurs at the Seruli in alternate lay era 
with tlie first mentioned) which appear as dykes in granite. 

2. Younger than these is doubtless the granite at tne Mangwe, 
where it show's strata of *hornblende, and the granite at the 
Mahal^si, where it shows dykes of gneiss. 

3. Next follow unstratififtd, mostly coloured quartzites (black, 
green) which nowhere occur enclosed in granite, but mostly 
overlie the latter, as, for instance, at Bamaqneban, where a blacK 
quartzite forms the highest mountains in the country, and also 
l^tween the Kumalo Biver and the Shashani; 

4. Younger than all the previous we must classify the red 
Pilandsberg igneous rock, showing protrusions of clay-slate' 

^nd granite, as also the greenstones intersecting the granite 
at the Limpopo. Perhaps we must 4Kid to these also* the 
greenstones penetrating the ^anite formations between Mangwe- 
and Inkwesi, and at the Shashani. Concerning the classificatiour 
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of tlie Bustenburg and Shoshong greenstones we can like¬ 
wise only form suppositions, as they show no protrusions, 
nor was it possible for me to observe whether th^ penetrate 
the metam Orphic rocks or are covered by them. Their iitho- 
logical similarity with tbo greenstones of the Orange Tree State 
and Natal, which penetrate a thou^ndfold the Karoo forma- 
tiod, renders it very likely that they also belong to this last. 


Dr. E. Cohen thus reports on the geological features of the 
country near Marabas Stad, and the region between Lyden- 
burg and Delagoa Bay:— 

Marabas Stad *—Coming from Pretoria, after passing the 
deserted village of Potgieters Bust (Makapans Poort), we enter 
the region of an immense system of metamorphic slate. The 
dip and strike change a goodadeal, as cannot be expected other¬ 
wise ill contorted and dexured strata, but on the whole a 
strike from east to west can be observed*. The strata are very 
steep \ the dip (principally to the north, but sometimes to the 
cast or west) varies between 35® and 39°. In petrographic rela¬ 
tion these formations vary considerably, as is mostly the case 
in compact metamorphic strata. Among a series of formations 
we will mention talcose-slate,* chlorite-slate, ferruginous mica- 
slate, clay-slate, amphibole-slate, rocks similar to sandstone, 
and a very characteristic rock-formation of great extent, the 
so-called calico-rock, formed by alternate layers of quartz and 
iron-ore. The separate layers are mostly vory thin, but at 
Yserberg (Ironhill), the top of which principally consists of this 
formation, the iron-ores increase considerably in some parts and 
are worked by td e natives. They consist principally of hydrate of 
iron and lepidokrit, which minerals have originated very lijjffijy 
from magnetic iron. Here and there Between the strata of the 
metamorphic formations appear middle-grained dioritOS with 
globular-shaped nodules, 't hese are lithologically so distinctly 
divided from the former that I musb consider them intrusive 
dykes. The basis of the system of metamorphic slates is formed 
W granite which rises in several small hills on from 

Eersteling to Zebedeli's Kraal. .<The granite is blueish-gray, 
mostly close-gi’ained, and consists of light felspar and quartz,, 
and dark magnesian mica. Diorites closely resembling the 
above-mentioned appear also in the granite in the shape of 
dykes. If this observation is correct, it would be a decided proof 


• Jnhrbuch £ur Ulineralo^c, Geologio nnfl Pnlajotitologie,’ 1873. 

* Mittheilungen aa Prof. G. Leonhard,’ by Dr. K. Cohon, dated Pretoria, 16th 
Maxcii, 1873. 
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of the intrusive character of the diorite.* * This older gr^ite 
must not be mistaken for such formations which sometimes 
adopt a structure similar to gmnite, and which, belong to the 
serieswf metamorphio rocks. The slates are discordantly over¬ 
lapped by a very hard and compact sipadstone, of great abun- 
ance in the Transvaal, whic^ on account of its quartzose appear¬ 
ance, is mostly taken for quartzite. This formation is called 
Lower Devonian on the newest map of Petermann, but I do not 
know oh whose authority. However, I do jmt doubt that we 
Iflive to do here with very old formations, in the south-west 
follows hard silidous limestone, rich in layers and nests of 
■quartz varieties. The limestone overlays tne sandstone, an4 
is similar to that found on the Kaap (Griqualand West). In 
the south of the Transvaal, formations are also found .which 
agree so exactly with this limestone that one can hardly doubt 
that it is the same formation ;*butia3 yet 1 have not been able 
to obtain a true notion of the nature of*the strata appearing in 
the extensive region lying between.t 
Until now only such quartz-reefs have proved auriferous 
as appear in tho metamorphic slates; *the numerous reefs in the 
granite seem to contain no gold. There the quartz-reefs follow,, 
where they can be ascertained without doubt, the strike of the 
slates. For this reason they extend mostly from east to west. 
If the slates strike locally north to south, it is the same with the 
quartz as at Mont Mar4 near Marabas Stad. A very interest¬ 
ing spot is to be found in the neighbourhood of Eersteliug. 
Here an auriferous reef (Pigg’s Reef) runs h. 12; if one follows 
the reef to the 'south, it disappears suddenly, and the slates 
then stiike east to west. Unfortunately the clue {aufschluss) is 
rather insufficient. The quartz is very changeable in its out- 
waH^,appearaifce; sometimes very compact, close and dean, 
then full of cavities, easily broken, and richly imbedded 
with irbn-oxide^hydrate; then again,'white andi^reasy shining, 
blueish-gray and glassy, s Sometimes it contains many rock- 
cnclosures (protrusions) as is the case at Mont Mar4. Even in 
. _•_______ 

* Mv. Pavia, oiaiatant to PioA Modcelync, gives the following report etn the 
rock ^dmcQfi forwarded to him, by Punn:— 

Eeritelingf North and South Dym. A, dolorito with much augite and little 
magnetite. 

***Emielin 0 f Mast West Duhe. Diabase includes homhlonde, much 
dolerite; felspar apparently altered." 

t In the ' Qeognostische ^kizzen aus Siid-Ost Afrika^’ von A. Hiibner, pub¬ 
lished iu ‘Potovmann's Oeogr. MitthoOungen* for 1872, I have looked in 
vnin fbr any'statements throwing light on the nature of tho strata referred to. 
Iliibntir seme inclined to class the sedimemts in the north of the Transvaal 
iHider the Karoo formation, under which people in Africa are fond of elassing 
everything that is not quite clear; tho same as lithologists often class fomuftions 
•of doubtfoi origin among tho grnewtones.—Note of Dr. Oohon. 
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•one and the same raef tiie pky^sical properties of the quartsMure 
not always the same. The appearance of ^id is also difie^t 
in the places where it is found. ^ Button’^ &e^,near Bersteliz^^ 
pieces containing gold are obsertable with the naked^ eye; pome 
are quite covered with It^er closely-joined pi^o^. The gold in 
the Mont Marl Beef ie itoread in si^ dne particles that it is 
diffi<!ult to discover a smml flake with the naked ete. As the 
machinery is only expected in some months, nothing can he 
said regarding the^yiefd. The information obtained so far has 
been gained fromSpicked Specimens, not from any avera^ 
sample taken from the main reef, which is about 3 feet thicK. 
The principal questions: Will the teef maintain its quality 
lower down ? and Whether the gold is found on the whole reef 
as far as it is known to extend (about 2k miles) ? can only be 
answered when the mining operations have more advanced.* 
At present the quartz is only brought to the surface in two 
places, and the greatest depth amounts to 30 feet. Besides the 
gold, I haye found iron-pyrites, copper-pyrites, malachite, silver- 
glance or richly argentiferous galena, and iroil-glance in the 
quartz, but only in small quantities. 

Alluvial gold has also been found in the neighbourhood of 
Eersteling and Mambas Stad to a small extent. For reasons 
•explained by Dr. Cohen in the publication referred to, alluvial 
gold will never be found in this locality in payable quantities. 

The Begion hetivem Lydqnhurg and Delagoa In Dr, 

Cohen’s valuable and most interesting work,t it will be found 
that he divides the territory between Xydenburg and Delagoa 
Bay into three distinct plateaux-terraces; the more so, ho says, 
with the alterations in the level are closely combined 
diflerences in tile irrigation, timber, fauna, and geological 
combination.” • • 

These three plateaux are:— * 

1. The High Mountain Comirg broken by many ravines and 
valleys between Lyd^nbnrg and the iSteep ridge descending 
' -3 miles east of Spitzkop, in a stra^ht line 2C miles broad. It 
contains an immense formation of ilay-slates with stratified 
sandstone ledgei^ capped here and therd by dolomite; it is wild 
and bare of wood, but rich in running water; Only in the 

* I am able to state bere, that siaoe Dr. Cohen Tisited Eersteling, suitable 
and powerful machineiy has been erected there at a oonsidciable cost to t^ 
company; that the reef hts proved a very good onill^.and that the qnartz la 
jiolding BOW (May, 1876) 4 to 4|r ozs.per ton. 

This yield has, subsequently to May, 1876, almost entirely ceased, and caimot» 
now be. worked with profit.—-Novemlier, 1877. 

t ^Erlauternde Bemerknngen zu der Koutenkorte einer Boise von Xydon- , 
burg naeh don Goldfulderu,’&c. Von Dr. E. Cohen. Hamburg, L. Friedriehsen 
add Cow 1875. 
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immediate vicinity of Lydenburg farms are scattered about ; 
the rest of the country is totally deserted, or very partially 
inhabited. 

2. The Mountain Country between the first plateau and the 
eastern slopes of the Lobombo Mou: 9 tams, divided into four 
intermediate belts. Crystalline are almost the only rooks 
found here, chiefly granite; and on the eastern slope, melaphyre 
and quartz-porphyry. A great , part of this territory is very 
rich in game and mighty trees, which acmimulate nere ahd 
there into a forest. The existing water is mos^ay running; besides 

E mits and small rivers there are two considerable streams, the 
gwenya, or Crocodile Kiver, and the Umkomati to pass. 
Beyond the Ingwenya, scattered branches of the Amaswasi tribe 
occupy the mountain country; to the north-west of this river 
the country is quite uninhaoited. The wliole zone has in the 
direction of the road a width^of 74^ miles. 

3. The Coastlands between the Lobombo Mountains and 
the Indian Ocean. Only in the western portion appear low hill- 
ranges of porphyry and melaphyre. The otherwise very level 
country is covered with black, mc-rshy soil (the turf of the 
Transvaal boer), in some parts povered with recent sea-sand. 
Talm's appear, which give a tropical appearance to the vegeta¬ 
tion ; and the country is moderately studded with trees of 
middling size, similar in character to the Bush Veldt on the 
elevated plateau of the interior of South Africa. Very little 
game is met with, and only standing water (at least during 
the winter). The seaboard is free from the tsetse. The 
atmosphere is "very close, even in winter, and the change is 
soon felt after descending the Lobombo Mountains, only a 
few hundred metres high. This last terrace iS about 39 miles 
lKP(id, and is mostly inhabited by the Amatonga. 

For a detailed description of these different terraces I must 
refer the reader to the work published by Dr. Cohen. 

i 

Dk. E. Holub^s IVdweZs.^-T-The account of Dr. Holub’s trip 
from the Diamond Fields«?;m Christiana, Marico, and Shoshong, 
to the Zambesi, as far published, gives only a rough sketch of 
the geological features of the region traversed him. Con¬ 
cerning the so-called ** ruins of Mosogra,’* between C5hristiana and 
Bloemliof, which caused some sensation at the time of their dis¬ 
covery, I find that pr. Holub agrees with Dr. Cohen and Mr. 
Dunn, who visited the place before him (the former in Januarv, 
. 1873), that the “ ornaments found at the saltpan, supposed to be 


* “ Dr. Emil Holvb'» Eeise in SuA Afrika *’ (Maick to Septembes, 1875)i' 
published in * Petermann’s Get^r. HittheUungen/ 187G, part v., p. 172. / 
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the remnants of old bnildings^ are not formed by hnman hand* but 
by some strange freak of nature.” He gives no reason £or this 
assertion as Dr. Cohen does in a letter addressed to Professor 
lieonhaid, published in Germany.* He mentions the discovery 
of a oopper-mine at Kalmani Spruit; rich irdn-slate he found 
close to the sources of the Matel^, one mile to the west of Moilo; 
while as one of the “ most productive places in ores” he names a 
certain farm on the sources of the Notuani. He says further;— 
“ My explorations^in the District of Marico have convinced me 
that this must bo ri^e richest district of the ^rransvaal, not only 
in metals, but also in regard to the fertility of the soil; the 
whole region enjoys a superabundance of springs and spruits, 
promising a better future to this part of the country than all 
the auriferous w'ealth of the other districts.” 

Dr. Holub was prevented from exploring the gold-mine 
Avhich he knew to exist in thp Dwarsberg Range, but he saw 

quartz gold, the sam& as is found in Tati,” in the hands of a 
boer living in that locality. The geological formation of the 
Bush Veldt he describes as similar to that found in other parts of 
the Transvaal: viz., gray limestone, felspatic and quartz rocks, 
and rich iron-slate beds. In a few places the gray limestone 
shows on the surface, and the rocky parts of the lower hills are 
overlaid with deep red quartz^ either rich iron-sand or white 
lime-sand. In the northern parts of the Bush Feld, in the bed 
of the Betchuana Spruit, are dark-slate beds rich with mica. 
The same gneiss and granite rocks, and also very rich quartz 
with gold-shining mica, reddish slate, rich in diiferent kinds of 
metals, and red quartz rocks, arc to be found on the banks of 
the Groot Marico, north of the Bush Veldt. The last-mentioned 
rocks are also fefUnd along the Limpopo River, covered wkh rfed 
quartzic, gravelly, hard sandstone; these again, in 
places, are overlapped w'ith soft sandy stones. The line of 
saltish ground, or salt, contalhing river-beds and saltpans, is 
nothing more than a continuation of thp lino between Christiana, 
Bloemhof, the Kunynana Hills, and Malopo River, from whence, 
I believe, it runs n.w. to the Ralihari Desert, and from there 
N.E. to the Serorume. The geological formatjpus of .such 
places, which contain rich salt, consist of very soft, >Yhite sand¬ 
stones, and like that of Klame’s Saltpan, two beds of vertical 
and horizontal white Karoo shells. 

In conclusion, we will mention here, that Dr. Holub claims 
to have discovered an outlet of the ^ouga River to the 
Shasha, ^ when its waters become sufficiently high,” but thi»> 
outlet we find already marked on some old maps, as, for instance, 

• ‘ Neue» JahrbTich fftr Mineralogie,’ &c., 1878; Briefwadisel. Dr. Cohen to 
Prof. Leonhard, Pretoria, 23rd January, 1873. • 
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on one by the late Mr. McQueen, published in the 'ljoyal 
Geographical Journal,* 1862. > . 

Metals and Minerals and Mining Operations in the 

■ Gold, Cobalt, and Lead Mines of the Transvaal. 

The knowledge of the considerable mineral wealth ol» tho 
Transvaal becomes more and more developed every day through 
the scientific researches of travellers exploring the countryin 
uU directions, and the mining operations ^successfully carried 
on at present. The principal minerals found are gda, copper, 
lead, cobalt, iron and coal. 

GoZd.—-The first traces of gold within the limits of tne 
Transvaal were found by Mauch in July, 1868, on the north 
side of the Olifunts Biver, near the Murchison Bange, visited 
two years later by Button.* On the 31st August, 1871, E. 
Button discovered auriferous quartz and alluvial deposits at 
Eersteling, between Makapans Poort and Marabas where 
mining-operations were carried on for some tiige. On the 6th 
February, 1873, the firat alluvial gold was discovered near 
the Blyde Biver, in <he District of Lydenburg, by Messrs. 
Parsons, McLancldin, and Valentine; and on tiie 14th May 
following, the locality w'as olficially proclaimed as a payable 
gold-field by the Transvaal Government. Since then, auriferous 
quartz-reefs have been discovered in different parts of the 
country, viz., in the District of Waterberg, on the farm Buffels- 
poort’* not fiir from Nylsfroom; at Blauwbank (Witwaters 
lland); on the* Crocodile Biver, soutli of Lydenburg; in the 
Amaswasi Country, not far from the line of the projected 
railway which is to connect Delagoa Bay with New Scotland; 

sources of the Sohoen Spruit, in the District of Potchef- 
stroom; in the Dwars" Berge, District Marico; and in July 
1875, alluvial gold was found "on tlie town commonage of 
Pretoria. 

Copper .—Several of the varieties of copper-ore, such as copper- 
glance, copper-pyrites, and jvoriegated copper-ore, are found in the 
different pai;te of the Trvnsvaal, particularly in the Districts of 
Lydenburg, Zouipansberg, Pre^ria, Bustenburg, and Marico. 
The latest ^scoveries we have heard of are at Milmaui Spruit 
(Marico), and another 10 miles west of Pilgrim*s Best All 
of these appear to be old workings, excavated to a depth 
of from 20 to 40 feet probably by Kaffirs. A variety of copper 
ornaments are worn by the natives in the northern parts of the 
Transvaal, made by themselves; and we have seen beautiful 
specimens of almo^ pure ore smelted ihto ingots and bars by 
the natives of fioutpansberg. None of these mines have been 
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worked by white labour* and nothing can therefore be said as 
to their probable value or yield. The country round the- 
Kaffir chief PaJamboro* north of Olifcmts Biver* is said to be 
particularly rich in copper^r^ 

Lead .—^An abundance of galena is found In all parts of tho 
Transvaal, and some of it is rather argentiferous. It is found 
mostly in the Districts of Lydenburg, Pretoria, and Idarico. 
In the latter district, mining operations have been carried ou 
for some time. « 

CdbaU. —^Cobal^glance was discovered by Hauch in 187)v. 
on the banks of the Salons Eiver, a otnall stream flowing into 
the Olifants Biver, north of Middelburg. It is said that traces 
have also been found in Marico, Bustenburg, and Zoutpansberg 
districts. 

Iron .—All the varieties of this ore—^iron-glance clay, iron¬ 
stone, brown iron-ore, magi^etio iron, &o.—are found in the 
different parts of the*Transvaal; but the ores are only used by 
the natives in making weapons and ornaments. Some of tlio 
iron is equal in quality to the best Swedish. 

Coal .—The existence of immense coal-beds must be con¬ 
sidered the principal wealth of the Transvaal. The whole of 
the south-eastern part, from the Natal .boundary through the 
districts of Utrecht and Wakkorstroom, as far as New Scotl&nd, 
and even higher up, is one extensive coal-field, branching oft' 
to the east as far as Hlafonga’s Kraal, near St. Lucia Lake, 
and to the northrwest as far as Steenkool Spruit (about 57 miles 
fi.E. from Pretoria), and south-west, across tlie Buffalo and Klip 
Eivers into Natal and the Orange Free State. <Che coal on tho 
Belela’s Berg, between Wakkerstroom and Utrecht, cropping out 
on the face of the mountain in a seam of more than 10 ieet 
tliickncss, is of very superior quality, and is extensively us^ ftU' 
the household and smithy; and to thd farmers living on tho 
elevated plateau at New Scotland, and alnng the High Veldt, 
where wood is scarce, it is almost the only fuel used. Con¬ 
cerning the qualities of this coal for steam purposes, wo 
subjoin the following Eeport of Mr. AVilson, Superintendent of 
Gasworks, Capetown, taken from a Cokmial paper jr- 

Tfomvml Coal. —Mr. Wilson, Superintendent of Gasworks in Capetown, 
has analysed two samples of Transvaal coal. One sample taken down by Mr. 
Watermeyer he consiaers very good for gas-making and domestic use, bht not 
as good as Welsh coal for steam. The other sample was token down by the 
President, and yielded no less than 78'20 per cent, carbon and only 7*20 per 
cent, ash, very nearly assimilating with the Welsh coal used on the Capo 
Hallway line, which yields 81*0 per cent, carbon and 6*40 per cent. ash. Mtf 
Wilson is highly satisfied with this result, and says that ** this extensive ten" 
feet seam, cropping out as it docs <m the face of a mountaiu-range (in thtf 
Utrecht d^brict), will ultimately prove of greater value to4he State than any 
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gold or diamond field. All that is wanted is an easy outlet and cheap tran8< 
port to the coast, then farewell to the importation of Welsh steam-coal.’* 

^ Foeests and^Btjsh. 

The traveller p&ssing through the Transvaal from the diamond- 
£elds to the gold-fields along the main postal route, or frofia 
Pretoria to Natal, ,will find the countnr rather poorly wooded, 
only patches of the common mimosa-thorns appearing here and 
there to break the monotony of the extensive plains. Butin 
the more mountainous parts—^Marico, north 4)f Magalies Berge, 
Pretoria, and Lydenhurg—-the bush becomes more dense, and 
contains some fine timber of considerable size and value. In 
some parts of the Transvaal, such as Utrecht, and all along the 
eastern slopes of the Drakensberg Bange up to Zoutpansberg, 
there are forests of no mean extent or trifling value. Un¬ 
fortunately, nothing is done»to ^arrest their total destruction 
and secure their growth in accordance with the principles of 
forest economy, culture and administration, practised in other 
countries. 

The “ Pongola Bush ” covers about flOOO acres of land, a quarter 
of which has been reserved by Government for railway purposes. 
But a large extent of well-timbered country belongs to private 
parties. The value of timber sawn may be estimated at 3000?. 
per annum, but treble that amount in value of growing-under- 
wood has been destroyed annually for want of proper super¬ 
vision.* In consequence of this wanton destruction and waste, 
the bush is said to be nearly worked out, and the wood is 
only obtained high up on the krauzes ” and rocks. 

We are told that there is a fine forest as yet untouched on 
the Lobombo range of hills, where the Pongola Eiver passes 
l^rpugh the mountain. It is called Inhlatakulu by the Ama- 
tonga, who live in that part of the country. There is an 
extensive Government Bush in? the district of Zoutpansberg, 
known under the name of “Hout Bosch,” which extends for 
miles and miles right into Matyatye’s Country. The timber 
grows principally in the ravines and kloofs of the hills, like in < 
Natal, and a splendid stream of water, called “ Breeder Stroom,” 
capable of working a large and powerful saw-mill, runs through 
the bush. There is another extensive “ bush ” where Sand Biver 
.flows through the Zoutpansberg Mountain-range. 

The so-called " Bush Veldt,*’ stretching over the whole breadth 
of the country from Marico to Lydenhurg, north of the 26th 
^degree of latitude, also contains some valuable timber, but of 


' * A sawyer paying!: u licence of 101. per onnnm is alloweil to cut whei^Tor he 
-likes, and finds it the most conTonient. 
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smaller growth and value, such as the different Acacia species, 
the Boekenhout or Cape Beach Qdyrsine), the Zuikerbosh 
i(Protea), Eameeldoom (Acacia Giraffaes), and numerous species 
of arborescent shrubs. The farmers inhabiting the southern 
parts of the Transvaal, particularly those living on the High 
Veldt, are in‘ the habit of moving with their stock to the 
Busn Veldt during the winter season, where the grass remains 
green, affording splendid pasturage for cattle. 

The wanton u^ge of setting fire to the “ veldt ” at certain 
periods during the winter-months—a practice which either 
totally destroys or greatly retards the growth of bush and 
trees, while it does not improve the pasturage—is greatly to 
be deplored. The law is rather severe against this crying evil, 
but from some reason or other has not been able to prevent 
those conflagrations, which often cause the loss of life and prf>< 
perty besides the deatruption of timber. 

• 

The following tabulated list of the principal timber-trees 
found in the different parts of the Transvaal has been'compiled 
from information supplied to the writer by Mr. Paul Mare, of 
Marabas Stad, and Mr. E. F. Bathbone, of Uhirley Valley, near 
Utrecht, both residents for mapy years in their separate dis¬ 
tricts; "while Mr. A. F. Schubart, the Curator of the Potebef- 
stroom Museum, has kindly supplied a list of wood-samples 
presented to the Museum, which are marked (*) in the table. 
Where the proper botanical name was not known. Dr. Pappe*s 
Silva Capensis has been consulted. * 
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TKoi^e are a great maay other trees and arborescent shrubs, 
which are mosU^sed for firewood and other domestic puT|)ose8, 
such as Kaffir Wachteen>beetje; Aapjes Doom; Wilde Seiv 
ringen; Trayenbosh; Spek^om {Pteroedeutrus ; 

KatdOom (Seutia capensis) ; two or three different species of 
Taaibosh (Bhm) ; Buffeldoorn {Buri^dlia capensis); and the 
common Wilgebixim {Sdlix) ; the latter mostly along the banks 
of the rivers in the southern parts of tlfe Transvaal. The 
Baobab, or Cream-of-Tartar tree, is also found on the northern 
limits of the Trdnsvaal, between the Blaauwberg and Zoutpans- 
berg Banges and the Limpopo. This tree grows to an enormobs 
size. There are some very large ones on the Brak River, an 
affluent of the Sand or Hout, and we hear of one dose to the 
Limpopo measuring 183 feet in circumference. The late 
Thomas Baines mentions three specimens he met with in 
the Matabele Country, of respectively 40, 50, and 63 feet in 
girth. • ' 

The 1)elagoa Bay Bailway. 

With regard to the projected railway from Lourenqo Marques 
to New Scotland, we subjoin tlie following Report, kindly Sup¬ 
plied to us by B. T. Hall, £sq., c.E., who has made a firing 
survey of the line, and has been entrusted with the work by 
the Transvaal Government 

“ Ii 0 uren $!0 Marques, the Maritime terminus of the Transvaal 
Railway, is situate on the western sliore of ’Delagoa Bay, in 
latitude 25*’ 68' s. and longitude 32° 36' 67" e.* 

** The railway commences near the shore at the north end of 
the town, under the hill, and, passing through a grove of tall 
coco-nut trees ,an^ luxuriant vegetation, skirts the shore for a 
short distance above the swamp which bounds the west side of 
the town, and then proceeds inlancL to the'Matollo River/-^ 
small stream flowing into English River or the harbour of 
Lourenpo Marques. 

" The country between the town and the MatoUo is extremely 
fertile, varied in its productions froifl rank vegetation to well- 
cultivated crops; the soil is sandy and slighUy oxidised with 
iron. Tobacco, sugar, arrowroot, find cotton, addition to 
cereals, may be grown throughout the district; but little 
advanta^ is taken by the natives of this favourable position. 

** The Matollo is to be crossed by an iron bridge several mOes 
from its mouth, where its contracted span offers a favourable 
site for the work. 

After crossing the Matollo the line trends south-west to the 


* Ae^ding to Baper, lat. 25° 58' 2" s., and long. 82° 36' 7" «. 
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Umbelosi Biver, passing tbrougli a bushy country intersporaed 
here and there with a few large trees of white-barked mimosa, 
and occasionally, tall cacti! may be seen taking advantage of 
the friendly support of their more stable brethren, while thick 
masses of creepers may be found in almost every large bush. 

At the kraal of the old Amatcnga chief named Umbouaan 
(on the northern bank of the river opposite Bombei), the rail-' 
way approaches within a short distance of the Umbelosi, about 
18 mues from Louren 90 Marques. To this point the xiyev 
is navigable for shallow-built boats, and affords ‘the opportunity, 
which the engineer has taken advantage of,'to commence the 
railway at this point and carry on the work in both directions. 
Iron barges with a small tug are now on their way from Europe 
for the purpose of conveying the material from the ship’s siae 
in the Bay to this point. 

The country from Umboua^ to Louren 9 o is comparatively 
flat, but rather more undulating as'the coast is approached; the 
gradients are easy, and jwork comparatively light. 

** From Umbouaan the line runs for about 6 miles in a 
westerly direction to a small stream near Saguoan Hill, and 
here a bend in the Umbelosi brings the river again close 
to the railway. The river is now skirted for another 6 or 7 
miles to the point of the Laboufaan Hills, a spur of the Lo- 
bombo Mountains. Here another small stream is crossed, and 
a pretty wooded, country opens out to the Lobombo. The 
eeurse is now tolerably straight, tho Umbelosi, winding its 
way to the same point on the Lobombo, is far away to the south. 

" The Lobombo Mountains are penetrated by the Umbelosi 
in a deep gorge, named Umbelosi Foort, and through this 
passage the river and railway run together. The scenery in 
the Foort is extremely pretty; tho sides in some places being 
sbmewhat precipitous, and at others cleft by deep wooded 
ravines. The Foort is 7 miles long, and somewhere about its- 
centre is the boundary between the Fortuguese possessions and 
Amaswasi-land. 

“ Umbelosi Foort is 40‘miles from Louren^o Marques, and in 
the Foort, about 44 or 45 miles from the Bay, the first section 
of the' railway, or Fortu^ese portion, called the Lobombo 
Bail way, terminates. 

" The elevation of the railway is here about 400 feet above 
the sea, while the mountain towers some 1500 feet above it. 
In^cthe Foort the railway crosses the Umbelosi on an iron 
bridge about 75 yards long, and on emer^ng from this moun- 
tdtn-gorge an open vista, extending to rae Drakensberg, and 
prettily dotted with trees, presents itself, with an apparently 
unbounded flat on either hand. 
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“ The iailwa]r now runs west through a fertile country, in¬ 
terspersed here and there with Atnaswasi kraals and large 
meaiie ea^ens. The railway works are light, and gradients 
easy. This portion of the country, as well as that below the 
Lobombo, aMunds in game of great variety, but fearfully 
infested with the tsetse-fly. Bnfialoes,*blue wildebeeste, koodoo, 
and smaller varieties of the deer tribes, may bo frequently 
seen; and lions, though rarely seen, are heard at night; occa¬ 
sionally, too, you see a fresh spoor of an elephant, but these 
animals are nearly all exterminated. * • 

“At about 10 fhiles from the Poort, the White Umbelosi 
Biver is crossed by an iron bridge. This river is a branch of 
the Umbelosi, and joins the Black Umbelosi a few miles to 
the north; a further run of some 16 or 17 'miles brings the 
railway to the first ridge, called Umleeba, which divides the 
upland and lowland countries. Jn crossing the ridge, a great 
change in the face of the country takes place. The fly is left 
at the ridge, and imme*diately on crossing it scarcely a bush or 
tree is to seen. Kaffir kraals of the Amaswasi are seen here 
and there, and cattle abound in every directioiv but not a head 
of game or wild beast is to be found. 

“ From Umleeba the country becomes more difficult for rail- 
way-making. Valleys run dojyn on every side, but by keeping 
along the watershed between .the White and Black Umbelosi, 
heavy works are avoided. The gradients sometimes become 
Homewliat severe, rising to 1 in 60 and 1 in 46 for short 
lengths, until the foot of Uyskobane’s Hill is reached, about 
93 miles from the Bay. Here the ascent to the? Drakensberg 
l)6gins. 

“ The railway works now become very interesting from the 
frequent crossing of valleys by viaducts varying jn height fronj 
40 to 100 feet, necessitated by leaving the watershe'd and 
scarping round the hill-sides; gradients and curves are here 
steep and sharp. A gradient of 1 in 50 for about 4 miles 
brin^ us to the foot of the precipitous face of the mouutaiu, 
which rises 1500 feet almost perpendicularly. The scenery 
becomes grand; huge irregular mouptains bound the view on 
every hand but east. The line now runs north ^nder the face 
of the mountain, and passes in round a brow abutting on the 
Black Umbelosi Biver, and at its terminus among the hills 
behind the mountain, attains a height of about 3600 feet above 
the sea, and a distance of about 108 miles from Louretl^ 
Maries. 

“.The scenery here is very interesting, bounded on every siao 
by mountains so docked together that it seems almost imj'iosr 
Bible to find a way through which a railway can be made. 
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Kraals now become very scattered and thinly populated; mealie 
gardens are very scarce, but cattle abound, and find good pas¬ 
turage in the valleys and on sides of the mountains. The present 
proposed terminus is about 8 miles from Lotiti (Ditin), the 
late king’s kraal,'‘and about the same distance, “ as the crow 
flies,” in the south-west from Inkegaan, the kraal of the present 
Amaswasi king, Umbandeen, but to reach either a detour-, of 
some 20 miles must be made. 

“ To the proposed terminus a good road fropi the watershed 
bc^tween thd Dittle Usutu and Umkomatie rivers, above the 
source of the Umbelosi, can be constructed at an inconsider¬ 
able cost, and when once the watershed is attained from the 
railway a good natural road exists to the interior. 

’I’he tuilher extension of the railway, which must sooner 
or later be made to lender it available for opening up the coal¬ 
fields in the neighbourhood of Klipstapel, can be readily carried 
out at an expense not greater than the mountain portion of 
the present railway, and that for a length of about 10 miles, 
when the watershed would bo reached, and the railway cheaply 
and rapidly extcjijided to any pai t of the Transvaal.” 


XI .—Tho Desert of Atacama {Bolivia). By 
JOSIAH HaUDINU, A.I.O.T. 

The part of tho desert of Atacama in which I was engaged 
was piincipally tho southern part of jthe coast province of 
Bolivia, between the range of mountains containing the silver- 
mines of Caracoles and the coast. , 

1 was chiefly occupied as engineer in the construction of a 
fHilway from the port of Antofagasta to Las Salinas, for the 
“ Antofagasta Saltpetre and Kailv'ay Company.” The object of 
the railway was to convey caliche ” (nitrate of soda in its crude 
state) from the deposits in Las Salinas to the coast for the pur¬ 
pose of purifying it for shipment, I occasionally took journeys 
into unexplored parts of the desert in search of new deposits of 
saltpetre, when 1 invariably took my instruments with me for 
the purpose of connecting, by trigonometrical and astronomical 
observations, the position of any important point with my rail¬ 
way and other surveys. I was thus enabled to construct a 
complete map of the greater part of the country from the coe^t 
for lUO miles inland. 

'^Oeneral Description .—^In this part of the desert there are two 
distinct and princmal ranges of hills lying between the coast 
and the Andes. Tlie first, called the coast range, rises almost 
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directly from the sea (in many places so abruptly as not to 
allow of a passage along the shore, but generally from a quarter 
to half a mile distant)^ to a height of 1820 feet as a minimum 
€md about 6000 feet as a maximum. The former was the 
point selected for the passage of the Antofagasta railway. 

After passing the coast range, the Country rises with a toler- 
abjy uniform gradient, along the main valleys, to the range of 
Caracoles. • 

• Between Car|icoles and the coast there are many isolated 
groups of hills, the most important being Cerro Negro, which 
. rises to a height of about 11,000 feet above the sea. 

The Caracoles range rises first in a series of terraces, one 
behind the other, to a height of 8900 feet (where the town of 
Placilla is situated), and then more abruptly in peaks and ridges 
to a height of 10,000 feet. 

Behind Caracoles are a few isolated groups of hills and small 
ranges, and then the great dry fake of Atacama at the foot of 
the Andes. This part' of the country i% very littb known, and 
by me entirely unexplored. 

Among the hills lying between the Caracoles and coast 
raises there are many dfy watercourses and lakes, which appear 
to have been formed by violent and sudden showers, and not 
by continuous rivers. 

^11 the valleys have, at gome remote period, had an exit 
to the sea, but many have become blocked up in the follow¬ 
ing manner. The mountains being nearly all bare rocks, the 
rapid variations of temperature cause them to sjilinter and 
crack, and fall away into heaps of angular, stones. Violent 
storms of rain then sweep the gravel down into tlie valley, but 
have not sufiBcjent force to carry it away to* the sea, and, the 
valley being (‘boked, the water from inland has no outlet, and 
so forms a lake. The immense amount of debris fillin^up the 
valleys in this way may be imagined by considering the state 
of things at the 8alar del Carmen, where is situated a small 
establishment for the purifying of^ltpetre. A well in the 
dry lake is 290 feet deep, and the bottom is still in alluvial 
deposit, whilst the outlet by whfcj the railway passes, and 
under which is evidently the old bed of the vailey, is 120 feet 
higher than the bed of the lake, or 410 feet higher than the 
bottom of the welL 

The Qeologictd Formation is almost entirely igneous: the 
greater part of the rocks being granite, and poi'phyry and 
granite, with, in the coast range, some metaruorpliic rocks. In 
UajnEicol€», where the silver-mines are, the formation is jurai^c, 
with porphyry; the principal veins of ore having porphyry on 
one side, and limestone on the other. The existence of a large 
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number of ammonites gaye the name to the range-—caraool 
meaning a spiral. 1 know of no other stratified rocks in this 
part of the &sert. 

Climate .—On the. coast the temperature is very equable, vary¬ 
ing in Antofagasta from a maximum in summer of 82^ Fahr. 
in the shade, to a minimum of 52^ in the winter. There mre 
also usually two or three slight showers of rain Ml during the 
winter, but seldom enough to wet the surface of the ground. 
The wind is almost invariably a gentle sea-breoze by day emd 
a land-breeze at night. 

Passing the coast-range, the climate changes wonderfully. In 
the Balar del Carmen, ^though only 6^ miles in a straight line 
from the sea, and 1700 feet high, the cold in winter is very 
severe, and the wind blows almost a gale every day. The heat 
in summer is not very great here, but it increases rapidly as 
you go inland. In Las Salinas, where are the principal deposits 
of nitrate of soda, the temperature is very variable, especially 
between night and day This is, 1 suppose, in a great measure 
owing to the very dry atraosj)here and to the ground being 
covered with salts, which cause a very rapid radiation of the 
heat at night. * 

I had commenced a more detailed registry of the tempera¬ 
tures in Las Salinas, when my thermometers were destroys by 
a whirlwind'; but 1 have registered a minimum shade tem¬ 
perature, at 7 A.M. in the winter, of 7° Fahr., and at 11 o’clock 
the same day 98® in the shade, being a rise of 91® in 4 hours. 
In summer the shade-temperature ranges between about 40® 
at night and 130® in the day. I have fremiently noted the 
temperature of the ground at 1 f.m. at 145® Fahr. The air is 
80 dry that a pie6e of thick note-paper if iblded and pressed 
with a paper-knife will break in two when opened out. 

Dry as the climate now is, and has evidently been for geo¬ 
logical periods, there is abundant evidence on the face of the 
country to show that violent rain-storms have taken place 
there, which, having nothing to absorb them, have rush^ off 
in terrific torrents down t)ie steep slopes of the mountains, 
rolling boulders of many, tons’ weight m their course. It is 
impossible to isay how often these storms have occurred, but 
probably the intervals have been hundreds of years, and then 
they have been very local. One such storm happened near 
Pan de Azucar, in Child, about 30 years ego, w’hen the torrent 
wab so great as to sweep away some heaps of copper ore, a black¬ 
smith’s forge, some carts, and one woman. Although the storm 
on'ty lasted a few hours, and the place was some seven miles 
from the sea, there was never a trace of these things found. 

The hills in this district contain a few copper-mines, but they 
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axe not of much importance. The only export worth mention¬ 
ing, besides the silver of Caracoles, is the nitrate of soda, which 
exists in several places, the principal bein^ Las Salinas, where 
the “ caliche '* is of excellent quality, rangin^irom 30 per cent, 
to 80 per cent of nitrate, and is iub some places 12 feet in 
thichnesa 

It is found in a bed extending over the. ground and follow¬ 
ing all its m^lations, generally covered with a crust con¬ 
taining a lar^ proportion of sulphate of zinc and common 
salt, which varies, in thickness from 1 to 6 feet. Guano, 
birds' feathers in excellent preservation, and even some skele¬ 
tons of birds are found in the caliche, sometimes at a depth of 
10 or 12 feet from .the surface of the ground. These things, 
and many others too numerous to mention, lead me to support 
the theory advanced by the best chemists on the coast, that 
the nitrate of soda has beep foMued from a mixture of guano 
with seaweed when this part of the country was at the sea- 
level. As, the deposits of Las Salinas *are 4000 to 5000 feet 
above the sea, this must have been many thousands of years 
ago. • 

There is no fresh water south of the river Loa, so that all the 
water required both for men and animals has to be distilled 
from the sea or from water obtained in wells. Even that used 
in the locomotive engines of'the Bailway Company is distilled 
from the sea in Antofagasta, and carried all the way (80 mUes) 
to Las Salinas for the double journey. 

This part of the desert, excepting the town of Cobija, has 
been populated Vithin the last nine years. 

The figures on the map give the heights in feet above sea- 
level. Dry lake-beds are coloured brown. 


T 



Xll .—The Kingani River, East Africa. By Fbedebick 
Holmwood, Assistant-Political Agent, Zanzibar.* 

m 

The Bufu, or Kingani, had long been classed among those hopo- 
ful-looking East African rivers which it was trusted might 
become highways to the'interior, but like the Bovuma, the 
'Wami, and others of these streams that have been explored, it 
hf» been found—though not absolutely unnavigable—^not to 

- : -- - ^ .. 

• 

* Mr. Holmwood*! olMervations on the Kinmni, firom another B^rt written 
hj'him, appeared in tho ‘Proceedings of thoBoyal Geographical Society,* vbl. 
xxi., p. 499, in a paper read by Mr. Edward Hutchinson. ^ 
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fnlfil the expectations inspired by the at^)earanoe and eocteoit of 
its waters. 

The following brief summary from notes made resp^ring^bis 
riyer during'the .three wee^ occupied in ascending about 
120 miles of its serpentine windings, is forwarded at the special 
request of Lieutenant Shergold Smith, R.N., the leader of the 
Nyanza and Uganda expedition, who had been instructed to 
make the exploration of the Eingani himself, but was mrevented 
from doing so by fever, and who begg<»d me uo send my map 
and account of the journey, which I undertook for him, to the 
Royal Geographical Society. 

The map, though made with the utmost care, pretends'^to be 
nothing more than a sketch by dead reckoning, the only point 
fixed by observation (namely, the junction of the Lungeraogere) 
showing an error of about 4 miles in my reckoning, at that 
station. 

Our party, consisting of Mr. Mackay, mechanical engineer to 
the Uganda Exp^ition, Mr. Hartnell, mate and coxswain, and 
myself accompanied by twelve natives under the vetermi Bom¬ 
bay, left Zanzibar in the Church Missionary Society’s yacht, 
HighUmd Lottie, on the 6th of July last, having in tow the 
steam-launch Baity, in which we were to ascend the Emgdni. 
Anchoring for the night lust outside the harbour, we ran across 
to Bagamoyo the next aay, and 'met with the usual kind re¬ 
ception from Phre Etienne and the French missionary fraternity 
at that place, who, moreover, obtained for us the services of a 
Mkami and Mzaramo, who professed to have some knowledge 
of the higher pait of the river we were about to explore. , 

Just now, when interest is being directed in a special manner 
to East Africa, and plans are likmy to be fonned for improving 
the communications with the interior, a few remarks on the 
town of Bagamoyo and tEe two main caravan roads which end 
there, after skirting the respective banks of the Kingani for a 
considerable distance, may not be out of place as prefatory to 
the main subject of this mper. 

Bagamoyo is situated on* the mainland nearly (mposite the 
city of Zanzibar, in lat. 6^ 26's., long. 38° 58' E. It^has been 
for many years the starting-point and place of arrival of the 
Unyamwezi camvans, and also of the several expe<htion8 organ¬ 
ised at Zanzibar for the exploration df Central Africa. 

'The town has rapidly increased of late, and now has a popu¬ 
lation of about 10,000 inhabitants; but, like many of ^e coast 
towns in the Zanzibar dominions whose sites have been setected 
only for their convenience with reference to some caravan route, 
the place is particularly unsuitable in other respects for a com¬ 
mercial port. It has no harbour, aiM the roadkead affords by 
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no mesns convenient ancli(»:ace. Ships must lie about mile 
from the shore, and even bo^ cannot approach within half a 
mil$ except at high water, the beach at low tide being a fl&t 
expanse or adherent mud, interspersed with jagged rocks of dead 
coral and patches of decaying ftiangrcwe-rootil 
Bo^ the town and adjacent country are particularly un¬ 
healthy, owing to the immense expanse of* low plain and man¬ 
grove 8wamp,^lways more or less inundated, stretching for 
miles on both^banks of the Eingani, which enters the sea 
4 xnilbs K.w. of tbe town. The miasiha from these EingAni 
swamps is peculiarly virulent, and bilious-remittent of a special 
tyx)e'^ prevalent in the neighbouring districts during a great 
part of the year. 

Two main caravan routes enter Bagamoyo, known as the 
Entu and Msuwa roads; both havo been fully described by 
Burton, Speke, Cameron, q.nd tstanley. The former, however, 
owing to repeated act§ of robbery and violence on the part of 
the Wazaramo, through whose -country'it passes, was virtually 
closed soon after Speke’s last journey ; and although the power 
of the Wazaramo, as a nation, has, since the last Maviti invasion, 
sunk to the lowest pitch, a bad repute still attaches to the 
cobntry, and few Unyamwezi caravans have returned to this 
route since they left it for the Msuwa road, which has ime 
an established highway. * 

The Entu road is still that of the Urore caravans, and that 
branch of it leading to Eonduchi and Dar-es-Salaam is also used 
by occasional traders ; but the country of Eutu itself, including 
the town and district of Zungon^ero, was some years ago almost 
totally destroyed and depopulated by the Maviti, and a small 
number of cafavans suffice for the present trade with the more 
remote district. • * • • 

There have been difficulties lately* with chiefs on the Msuwa 
road, but this highway is far too profitable to them to be lightly 
closed to Caveliers, and it is much more likely to fall into dis¬ 
use through European exploration <and enterprise opening up 
better routes. t 

Whil^ the Msuwa road traveTses*the low hiUs bounding the 
valley on tbe left bank of the Eingani, gradually leaving them 
where they intersect those forming &e valley of theLung^reng^re, 
the Eutu road follows those on the right bank, which in many 
places approach the river itself. This road does not Ipave 
the nei^bonrhood of tbe river until it stands off to the 
Hgeta stream, about 70 geographical miles rectilinearly 
Bagamoyo. 

Si was sA a substitute for that portion of these two roads 
which, passing through a low maritune region, is both difficult 
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marching and dangerous camping*ground, that the water-routes 
of the AVami and Kingani were^ proposed by the liberal and 
public-spirited promoters of the Uganda expedition, who h|^ a 
costly steam-launch constructed especially for their examina¬ 
tion : and it seeme’d clear that if both or either of these rivers 
should prove to be navigable even for 100 miles, they would 
become most useful adjuncts to the route to Unyanyembe and 
the interior generally; the saving of property— 7 -and probably 
life—which would be effected by transporting was proposed 
^this Society), some 500 porters with their Jo^s and their six 
English leaders by water over the most unhealthy and difficult 
portion of their journey; and moreover their conveyance, with¬ 
out fatigue, past about fifteen marches, and those the first from 
home—always the most trying for both men and leaders— 
would alone much more than repay a large outlay for suitable 
steam vessels, more especially as t][iis was not to be an isolated 
expedition, but the advanced guard of an enterprise which 
would always have to keep in view the establishment and 
m'aintenance of communications with the coast. 

Lieutenant Shergold Smith, B.N., ascended the Wami for 
about 40 miles, but found that river impracticable for any 
useful purpose, as Dr. Kirk had long before foretold would've 
the case, from observation of the lower stream at different 
seasons. 

The Kingani was known, however, to possess some important 
feeders, and it was long supposed that the Mukondokwa, which 
has been observed as an important stream close to Mpwapwa, 
added its waters to this river—^some even suppoTsed it to be the 
parent stream,—whilst the Mgeta, entering some 30 miles higher 
on the right Imnk, had been reported on oy Burtbn, Speke and 
Grant as a considerable influent. 

From* the instructions received by Lieutenant Smith, it was 
evident that, though geographers had now come to the conclu¬ 
sion that what had l^en thought to be the Mukoi^okwa was 
probably the Lung4rengere, which was also known to pass. 
Simbamweni, on the main road to Mpwapwa, they were still of 
opinion that this would probably be found to be the river; 

and it was this that made me hopeful of finding the Kngani of 
practical value if it proved navigable, having no idea then of 
its extremely serpentine dourse. 

It now only remains to give an account of the Kingani and 
Lung4renghre rivers as far as explored, and a summary of infor» 
matron, derived directly from the natives, respecting that por¬ 
tion unvisited; and as the accompanying sketch-map is *a 
faithful representation of what was seen, little more than a brief 
description of it need be added. 
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yuless the wind be high, there is no difficnlty in dhows or' 
large steam-launches entering the Kingani at three-quarters 
hi^ water by the channel indicated in the map, the entrance 
to Which is about djjf miles n.w. of the landing-place below the 
French Mission, one long reefy point piarked by stunted man¬ 
grove-bushes, about 2 miles N. of the anchorage, haying first to 
be grounded. If there is much wind, an hour before the top of 
the tide should be chosen, and even then only good sea-boats 
should attempfHhe passage; and the channel being narrow, a 
pilot should be employed under such circumstances. » 

After entering, the first reach of the river is very broad and 
shallow, but the channel is fairly indicated by the colour of the 
water. After this the average depth is 18 feet for the first 
20 miles, and there is a sensible rise and fall for 10 miles 
further, the depth averaging 12 feet at low water. The breadth 
soon diminishes to 250 yards, and it averages about 200 yards 
up to the first ferry (Kivuko), and 150 yards up to Kingwere 
ferry. The banks are generally low ttod interspersed with 
mangrove swamp, and the adjacent countiy is one vast plain 
more or less ir adated. ^At low water a steep slant of black 
slimy mud, in which one sinks beyond the knees, testifies to the 
nature of the soil, and large deposits of decayed mangrove-roots 
emit a foetid odour only too suggestive of the virulent fever of 
the Kingani. At its fourth* reach the river intersects the 
Windi road, and here on the right bank is the village of 
Xingani, the remains of what was once a trading station under 
an indepindent chief. In the times when the constant raids of 
the Washenzi kept the inhabitants of Windi, -Saadani, &c., in 
pei’petual alarm, the river protected them from these assaults, 
hence the old Swahili word, Kinga ” (a shield), was applied, to 
which the natives hero universally ascribed ,tbe name^; but 
whether this part of the river was called after the old town, or 
the town took its name from the river, could not be ascertained 
—in fact none had the faintest idea. ,It is only in this district 
and sometimes at Bagamoyo that th^ river is so called; its 
general name as high as the junctjpn of the Lungdrengere is 
“ Rufu,” or “ Lufu,’^ though in some of the Uzaramo districts 
is pronounced “ Rufuu.” It was impossible to get from the people 
the derivation of this name. It may bo mentioned that the 
Mfiiu is the one tree everywhere present on its immediate 
banks. I aip, however, inclined to think tliat " fuu ” is merely 
a dialectic form of the Swahili adjective " ku,” or ** ktiu,” grekt 
or chief (e.g. n^ia 'hmi, the chief or main road). 

igicending ^ the first ferry, a few dhows are passed loading 
red mangrove-poles (Zanzibar rafters), or white mangrove-logs* 
for burning lime. At the ferry, probably one or more caravans 
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^ill seen crossing those oiitward>bound carrying prineijually 
cottons, beads, and wire, each sort being made up mto b^^s 
of a special form, those coming from .the interior brining 
chiefly ivory^ This is the shorter path to Bagamoyo, but nUng- 
were feny, 2 J miles higher up, is narrower, and is equally ■ 
patronised by camvana ' . 

About two milqs beyond this the ferry of Msituwambiu is 
reached. This is the route of the small Ukami earamns which, 
for the sake of avoiding as many of the Uk'were villages as 
possible, take the muddy road through the valley of the Vito- 
mondo, passing through the marshy ground" bordering the small 
lake of Chanungo, which swarms with leeches^ instead of the 
high and comparatively dry route via Eikoka, Bosako, &c. 
They march at a long swinging pace, and generally accomplish 
the distance between Bagamoyo and Msuwa—about 40 miles— 
in two days. They bring pjincipally salt. Here the hippo¬ 
potamus, which has been seen in most of the reaches, seems to 
nave made its special haunt, and unless careful to keep near the 
bank or in shallow water, a small boat is very likely to be upset 
by some furious rogue bull or frightened cow, and a steam- 
launch to get a severe shock and possibly have a plauk staved 
in or bitten through by one of these animals. Here the river is 
70 yards broad and about 12 feet deep, but it begins to become 
obstructed by snags and sunken trees, which leave only v,cry 
narrow passages through which the water rushes like a sluice. 
Btill more dangerous are these obstructions if they are alto- 
‘gether below water, and not near enough the surface to show 
any indication r of their presence. On one such we struck at 
Oha-Nungo, and though the tide rose nearly a foot, we had 
become so fixed that it was a day and a half before we were 
,able to proceed, is we had to remove everything from the 
launch, and to make water-tight a plank in the engine compart¬ 
ment which had been split by the concussion. This delay 
afforded an opportunity |or giving the men a little target prac¬ 
tice ; but if a report o^ the scores made at 50 yards had been 
sent up the country, it wo\Ud almost have invited attack, there 
dbeipg only one hit made during the day, and that a bull’s-eye 
by me steward, who had never fired a gun before. The .re¬ 
mainder of the time was occupied in endeavouring to ascertain 
the course of the Vitomondo stream; the only path, however, 
was a hippopotamus track through tall spear grass, crossing every 
fbw hundred yards a marshy bottom, swarming with leeches. 
Eventually the lake was reaped, but little of it could be seen, 
ahd every effort to reach the lew hUls, which evidently form 
. the valley of this stream, was frustrated by impassable marshes. 
My guide having long since declined to proceed, the attempt 
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was abandoned^ aiid a tall treoi on a Ettle knoll, proved tkd 
only available point from which a rough' sketch of thd adjabent 
country and a few compass bearings ootdd be obtained. The 
next reach beyond Chai-^ungo may be considered'the ordinary 
tidal limit; the highest frorings reach Dmida, however. 

Two miles above Cha-hTungo is the hamlat of Fun(h Hamisi. 
He)re the river narrows to 60 yards. ' Up to this the people on 
both banks are Swahili, or slaved cultirating ri6e for their 
masters at Ba^hihoyo. The first sign that we had entered 
Uzaiamo was the appearance on the banks of small groups Of 
women and children, attended by a few more than half*naked 
savages, each canying a bow and two poisoned arrows in hand, 
with a leather quiver of the same at the back. These warriors 
generally knelt in the tall grass or behind a bush; until the 
women reported there was no danger. They have the head 
hideously thatched with a nyxture of black clay and oil, with 
beads or drops of the same at the ends of the rat-tail sha^d 
pcnnts of hair which fringe it; their legs dnd arms are encirmed 
with heavy brass and copper rings, a few ornaments of beads 
or white shells adorning ^eir ears and necks. 

Both bows and arrows are most workmanlike in make and 
finish; the poison extends for about 4 inches below the barb; 
when fresh it is of a bright red colour. They told* me it is 
prepared from the giant euphorbia, and that their medicine¬ 
men provide them with an efScient antidote; but I failed to 
l^m the nature or procure a specimen of this compound. 
Many of'"the children are got up in the same manner as the 
men, carrying, h(^vever, miniature bows and arrows; the latter 
tipped with hard wood points, and the shaft stained red 
where.the poison should be. They have no idea of practising 
their weapons on birds and small anima^t as the Wanyika 
children do. 

But this warlike appearance seems only a keeping-up of the 
customs of a generation now rapidly passing away. On closer 
acquaintance, these fierce-looking persons were found to be 
generally of a timid disposition, and by no means prone to an 
indiscriminate use of their weapons. *Whenever^ herd of hip^ 
popotami in the channel rendered it necessary to sound the 
steam-whistle, or the donkey-engine was turned on, they in¬ 
stantly fied for the nearest cover, or carefully got the women 
and children between themselves and the supposed danges; 
and they rarely showed again, unless the boat stayed a time 
for wood or provisions, when they were the last to draw near. 
The.women und children wdle, as a role, much less timid; 
they .are mostly fairer than the Swahili, and they have few 
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traces of the negro type. They wear less clothing and fewer 
ornaments than the men. 

A little higher up, the character of the people changes so far, 
that, being all busily en^ged in proh^ble agiiculture, few 
find time to get' themselves up in war paint. Instead of 
being afraid of the white man, they think only of how much 
they can make out^of him; but the inordinate love for a hjpird 
bargain, natural in the Wazaramo, causes them to be ^o over¬ 
reaching, that we found it generally impossible to conclude « 
purchase unless we were prepared to pay two or three times 
the proper price. If we had relied upon the country for our 
provisions, as a caravan must do, delays would have constantly 
occurred, and the chiefs would have virtually collected hongo, 
by ordering their people to add it on to the price of provisions. 
Ill these agricultural districts the people more generally wear 
a ridge of muddy hair down the centre of their heads, as being 
less trouble to manage than the' thatch. Some of the inen 
who have made trips to the coast to dispose of their grain, 
have, however, turned Mohammedans; and there is little doubt 
that this religion will soon spread thi;ough the country. 

The undulating swellings, rather than hills, glimpses of which 
had lately appeared to us, here approach the right bank. They 
generally run from 40 to 60 feet high only, but now and then 
may attain 150 feet; and are more or less in the nature of spurs, 
from the main line of rising ground running generally a few 
miles back, and following more nearly the direction of the 
river than this rolling ground. The latter, however,* is rarely 
sufficiently deftned to form ravines; and, moreover, such de¬ 
pressions as exist are seldom at right angles to the river. It 
was, impossible, therefore, from the boat, to sketch them with 
any approach- to afcuracy, or give anything more than what 
was actually visible froth the river. The course of the wavy 
depressions, however, undoubtedly trends towards the river; 
but their absence of cha,racter is shown by the fact that they 
do not contribute a single feeder, or even a waterway, that 
would become so during the rains. The consequence is, that 
this region continues damp and unhealthy long after the rains 
have ceased. 

The general coarse of the rising ground over which the 
Kutu road principally runs, and that flanking the valley or 
depression on the left bank, was sketched from two low hills 
v^iich were ascended during delays for cutting fuel, the only 
stoppages that could be afforded. The latter are much more 
deserving of the name of hills; dihey gradually recede to\yards 
Msuwa, feaving the valley on that bank an average breadth of 
7 miles. The nature of the country appeal's similar to' that 
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already described on the right bank, only toore moT'ked, owing 
to the greater height of the hills, which are generally also 
densely wooded. On most parts of this rising ground the 
copal-tree is found ;^nd wherever the soil js red and sandy, 
deposifb of fossil copal may be expected. We saw some fine 
trees near Bunda, and underneath, numerous pits, from which 
the» fossil gum had been dug. The tree was also seen at our 
other landing-place on the right bank, a hill abutting on the 
river not far from Paraya Tembo; but here there were no 
diggings. 

At Kawamba, about 20 miles above Bunda, the breadth of 
the Kingani has decreased to 40 yards; and here the current 
is 2^ miles an hour. After this the Kisabi district is entered. 
This is a wonderfully fertile country; the river winds and 
bends in an extraordinary manner, irrigating the land, which 
is always very low on one svl^> sometimes on both, for many 
miles; and the soil beijig suitable, an almost unlimit^ supply 
of the finest rice might hero be grown. There is, indeed, 
much pains taken in the cultivation of this district; and the 
quality of the grain, some of which I had cleaned, is very 
superior. On the drier slopes, Indian corn, millet, and tobacco, 
are largely grown; and a considerable trade is carried on with 
the coast, but nothing compared with what would be the case 
if there were any other means of conveyance than porterage 
by the people themselves. There is not, however, an ox or 
even donkey in the country; and canoes are only used for 
ferrying purposes. The Mzaramo seems never to take kindly 
to the water; probably the swarms of crocodile and hippopo¬ 
tami, and the long flood season, may have much to do with 
this. * 

The people of this and other low districlk aire* compelled to 
retire to the hills for the raijjy season; there they store their 
grain, &c., for consumption and next season’s sowing; and the 
men, who are very clever at making fish-traps of various de¬ 
scriptions, cover the adjacent low country with weirs, stake- 
traps, and long lanes of reed fence» leading up to them. At 
this time the river is always more dr less iji iQood, but ‘trfter 
each special rise and inundation, large quantities of fish are 
taken in this way. The Kingani abounds with fish of many 
descriptions, some being quite equal in flavour to the average 
sea-flsh of this coast; and one, the mzozo, of a firmness a^d 
fine flavour not surpassed by any fish found in the tropics. 

The mzozo in general appearance exactly resembles a ri^r 
carp, but on examination is found to possess a single row of 
very fine sharp teeth. There is alEKi a roughness of the skin* 
^low the gills, not found in vegetable-feeding fish* They 
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nvould doubtless tak« a fly, for in the coutse of an hour, whilst 
passing a Tory narrow part of the riyer, three of them^ ea^ 
weighing between 3 Ibs^ and 4 lbs.,' jumped into the launch. 

il^ond Eisabii the tow banks for abcnt 7 miles on either 
side are completely covered with a.wild cucumber, the^leaves 
and blossom of which are similar in appearance to the ordinary 
European variety;, but the fhiit is smooth, about a foot^ in 
length and inch diameter. My specimens were all lost in 
an ocoident to the boat, so I can only say, With r^erence fo 
this plant, that the natives do not use the fruit as food. 

Soon after this the hills of Muhonyera district e^in approach 
the river on the right bank, and here a succession of narrow 
stretches of water, called by the Wazaramo ** kipanga,” traces 
of which had before been observed, commenced first on the 
left bank, then on the right. Their connection with a former 
b^ of the river is evident; «and, whilst some bear traces of 
recent formation, otliers again are hemnaed^in with a network 
of shrub6 and tangled creepers of several* years’ growth. I 
traced one of these kipanga, and found it to form a regular 
chain of ponds of about 4 miles; and the natives assured me 
this was, some six years ago, the bed of the river. In another 
place there were two long deep cuttings, which were only 
mvided from«the river by a bank of sand about 10 feet thick, 
but bound together by a few large imrooted trees, which had ' 
been brought down by a late flood. Evidently these had been 
parts of the river’s course before the last rains. 

In other districts the process of formation of new channels 
was^cleorly evidenced, and in many places it Was apparent that 
the next d^ood would more or less ^t^ the course of the stream. 
The natives declared that these kipanga wefe to be found 
several miles distant from the present banks; and though 
unable to verify this assertion, it was impossible to doubt, from 
what was actually seen, that where the adjacent county is flat 
and the soil loose and sandy, most rainy seasons e£^t im¬ 
portant changes in the bed of this river. 

A few miles further, the spurs from the Msuwa hills improach 
the left bank, an^ beyond •this the extensive district of Dundan- 
^ru is entered. On the left bank the undulating county, 
interspersed with ebony and hard-wood trees, mingled with 
mimosa and various* thorns, which Has aptly been described 
by Burton, Speke, and others, as park-land, here commences. 
Oh the light bank, after passing several groves of the Dom 
palm (Mvuno), the picturesque village of Mafizi is reached; 
an& having had to" stay here for two days, considerable informa¬ 
tion was obtained by mixing with the natives, who proved very 
friendly and intelligent. 
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Hafizi IB a coUectioii of small hamlets situated otr the banks 
of the Eingani and Mto Mahzi, about 30 feet aboye the rirmr. 
The Ma&d is a mere brook) except during the rains. It rises in 
the Bundangum hiHs, a few miles north of Bagesera, and is one 
of numerous similar watercourses which now, b!mn both sides 
of the Talley, begin to find their way into the Kingani. Sahale, 
the chief of Dundangum, cam^ down to see us; his young 
daughter earring his gun across her shoulders, and holaing it 
at both ends behind her neck. He assured me this was the 
only firearm in th^ district, which is yetr exteusiye, extending 
from Sagesera, which plas^ has never been reoccupied since 
the HAayiti destroyed it and killed the chief, to Muhonvera, 
and for the same dista/je on the left bank. He stated, how* 
eyer, that the Wazaramo chiefs had ceased to hold any real 
authority, except over th^ir own villages; and that only in 
event of war cotdd they noy give any order to the elders of 
other places within th^ir districts. He confirmed what every¬ 
one had acknowkaged respecting the total loss of pbwer and 
influence by the \Vazaramo as a nation since the last Maviti 
invasion, and showed me jthe sites of numerous villages which 
had been totally destroyed, with their inhabitants, on that 
occasion on the left bank. His own pople having received 
warning before these savages reached them, fled, together with 
the people of Mafizi, to the*jungle, and returned to rebuild 
their villages when the invaders retired. The people of Mafizi 
have no occasion to remove during the rains; their huts are 
remarkably clean and well constructed, and the place is very 
healthy. This ft the last of the fine grain districts, and large 
flockai of sheep and goats are kept; in fact, the people are 
altogether a well-to-do and well-regulated community. 

A few miles farther up, Sagesera district is reached^ It is 
now a wilderness, and a most unhealth/region, the Mkosi stream 
which runs through it being* extremely marshy and choked up 
with rank vegetation. The site of. Sagesera village is now 
jungle, but the Konduchi road is still open and meets the 
Kutu road a few miles south; but the village of Makutaniro 
has been removed to the other side uf the rivey, the numerous * 
cross roads which made this a convenient caravan stage having 
fallen into disuse, and being completely overgrown, while new 
roads have been opened and all meet at the new Makutaniro, as^ 
will appear hereaiter. ^ 

A few steep low hills with dark ravines between bemg 
^sed in the district of Dirunga, a few small feeders enterjthe 
J^ngani, of which the Eimalamsale on the left and Eipora on 
tha right bank are the principal. ^ • 

Here the game country approaches the rlvm* on both sidos. 
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On the left bank the gnu, waterbuck, and buffalo in the low¬ 
lands, and the rhinoceros on the stony hills at the back, are 
plentiful; while on the right bank is the district of Kipora, 
described by- Burton and Speke, and shot over by Grant. 

The Lungerengere is,, now reached; the mouth being well 
wooded is hardly visible, and we were surprised to find on 
approaching that this somewnat celebrated river was a mere 
stream, evidently rapidly drying up. The mouth is divided by 
a grassy mound, which may any day be swept away; one 
entrance being ten feet across, and the oth^r about double that 
width. It was, however, impossible even for a canoe to ascend; 
in fact, a few hundred yards up, the stream is banked up by 
sand into separate mnneJs, interspersed with little pools artifi¬ 
cially constructed for catching fish. 

There are several villages near the mouth of this affluent. 
The principal one is named* Ngerengere, and has a regular 
boma or stockade, with a high, arched gjateway. 

We spent two days* here, and Mr. Mackay ^ok the greatest 
pains in obtaining observations. These observations have been 
sent by him to the Church Missionary Society of London. He, 
however, worked them out himself, and gave me the result, as 
below ;* and I have no doubt this is fairly accurate, although 
tlfe observations were taken under great difficulty, owing to an 
accident to his pocket sextant, the only instrument we had. ' 

1 was only able tc spend one day on the Lungerengbre. I 
found it averaged 20 feet in breadth and two feet in depth. 
Its course through a narrow cutting in the park-land above 
described, averaging about 25 feet below it, iS* not so tortuous 
as the Kingani. I found it everywhere fordable, but in most 
places the trees on eitlier bank met over-head, and natural 
bridges were constantly formed by vines and creepers. These 
were generally the means adopted by the natives for crossing 
the stream, as the crocodiles render the fords dangerous. 

lu crossing the fine undulating plain from Legeza to Mwere 
I came upon waterbuck,^ brindlea gnu, and an antelope I 
had never seen before, also wart-hog, and passed four large 
hei'ds .of girafie. Although not able to devote sufficient time 
to enjoy shooting, I could not resist the temptation of stalking 
the last herd and shot the leader, who gave a few bounds, ran 
two hundred yards, and fell dead. Having got some of the 
natives up from the village of ]\lwere, I cut off his head, tail 
and feet, and returned to the boat, but had to regret my havmg 
been carried aWay by love of sport, for during the remainder of 
our'journey we not only had to put up with the smell of very 


* MouUi of the Lungerengure at junction with Kingani, 7° O' 39" 6., 88° 28’s. 
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high giraffe meat, but also with the laziness of the men who 
were mways gorged with flesh, which they ate half raw and half 
burnt, being un^le to cook it pro^rly on board the launch. 

The next day we ascended the Kingani fot: a fsw miles, but 
found the difficulties too great to \giiTant'our spending any 
more valuable time over the exnloration. The river in no way 
akered in its general appearairoe, being finm 25 to 40 yaras 
wide, and about 8 feet deep in the cliannel; but the obstructions 
in the deep water became more numerous, and the breadth of 
the channel sensibly contracting, we decided on returning. • 

Above the junction of the Luugerengere the Kingani is 
called the Mpezi; and as the natives persist in declaring it to be 
a separate river, and cannot be made to understand any civilised 
notions on the subject, it is apparent that nothing but what a 
traveller actually sees can be adopted as fact, and it is for this 
reason that in concluding tliis JPaper 1 shall be very brief on 
the subject of the up;^er potion of the river not visited. 

About three ^iles beyond the junction of the Lungerengbro 
is a large village called Sungura, on a stream—the Visungura— 
which nins into the Kiijgani. Near this 1 got a good view of 
the country from a low hill, and satisfied myself that there is 
no other mouth to the Lungerengere. 

From this point, Kidunda was seen about 15 miles duo 8.%., 
and^Ndege la Mhora abodt 10 miles s.w. by s. On tlie 
opposite bank was the district of Tunda, through which a path 
leads to Ndege la Mhora and the ford over the Mgeta. 

The new village of Makutaniro is at tho cross roads near 
Sungura, Frdhi this is a road to Simbamweni, and the 
direct road to Mpwapwa, through Kidunda. Many other roads 
also meet hor6, but as the districts from which they lead are 
unknown at present, I shall merely refer to tlm accompanying 
map for a general idea of this placd, which was the lurthest 
point reached. * 

As regards the Lungerengere, plough a deep and rapid 
torrent daring the rains, it is practically useless, being unnavi- 
gable at all times, even by canoes; and its only interest lies in 
the great extent of its course and* the effects of its violent 
floods. It dries up in September. 

The nativ^ of the last few villages through which we passed 
are of very mixed nationalities. Every one contained ^ople 
of Ukami, Usagara, and Ukutu, besides ^ Uzaramo; and they 
spaak a dialect very different to Kiza^p and contaitfing 
many Kisagara words. But 1 found Kiswahili was spoken 
floently by several men in each village, and we therefore 
experienced no difliculty in respect to language. 

The river above Kidunda was described by several natives 
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'if ^ 

who were tperfectly acquainted with it) and there no 
Bubstantial variation in their desmptions. ^ ' 

After passing Eidunda, the river passes through a more hilly 
country) and & .hills appear to be composed of a hard and 
dark-coloured rock) with, which the channel becomes chokOd 
and divided into numerous ^ids. It was considered JuSt 
possible that with good luck w^might reach the Mgeta in June 
or July, but I am inclined to doubt this, as the people admitted 
many canoes were lost in attempting the nassage through these 
boulders. 1 saw some of this stone, whicn is very hard, and is 
used for sharpening their arrow-tips and hoes by the natives. 

The Wakutu, who inhabit the districts between Eidunda and. 
the source, w^ich is said to be in the Usagara hills, not far 
from Zungomero, were more reduced by the last Maviti incursion 
even than their neighbours; in fact the country is said to be 
nearly depopulated. The Mgeta, though a larger streo^ than 
the Lungerengere, is equally unnavigable? 

The climate of Ukiitu is described as extremely deadly. Even 
the natives are subject to malarious fevers throughout the 
year. 

Much interesting information respecting the adjacent 
country was noted; but being of no practical value, it is omitted 
frdin this Paper. 

Our descent of the river was full of difficulty, the stream 
constantly taking the boat out of all control; but luckily we 
only experienced one bad accident, when the branch of a 
sunken tree went through the bottom of the engine compart¬ 
ment, whilst we were being shot through a nari‘ow rapid. We 
had, in consequence, to run her ashore, and were delayed for 
two days, losing and spoiling much property. 

,In conclusion I. can only express my belief that the Eingani, 
08 a navigable river, is practically useless. 

With rice in such demand as it is in the island of Zanzibar, 
the Eisabi country would provide remunerative work for more 
than one steam-launch; apd if the natives could be prevailed on 
to cultivate for the express .purpose of export, a large grain 
trade would soon spring up: but as a highway to the interior, 
it cannot, I think, ever compete with the WamL 

I am convinced that the only healthy route to Unyanyembe 
is by the Saadani road; and as the country is now found oy the 
Rev. Roger Price to be practicable for waggons as far as 
Mpt^apwa, 1 believe it will prove the most economical route, 
and the one that will doubtless eventually be adopted. Saadani, 
however, will never do as a commercial port, but it is by no 
means certain that there is no fairly convenient anchorage 
within a reasonable distance of that town. If not» the mouth 
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of the Wami could readily be improved, and I belieire that the 
river could be made fairly navigaole for at least 40 miles. 

If the movement that has commenced in Europe for opening 
up the interior of Africa bears fruit of a praetieal>kind, 1 vrould 
strongly recommend the route I refer ito through Useguha being 
thorougldy tried as the road to Unyauyembe and Ujiji; for 
tl\pugh I have always been of opinion .that Mombasa will 
eventually be the coast depot, or port for those districts, the 
time is still distant for opening the route from that station, 
owing to the nature of the tribes living thereon. . 

As regards the l^yassa country, I)r. Kirk, whoso opinion on 
these subjects is entitled to more weight, perhaps, than any 
African traveller now alive, has always considered that the 
Zambesi and Shire is the natural higliwiiy to it; but to introduce 
his conclusive reasoning on this subject would bo here irrelevant, 
and 1 merely refer to it as my reason for remaining silent 
respecting various paths which the Wazaiamo assured me were 
short cuts to the north of the Nyassa Lake, but of which the 
utility will not probably bo testeil till the other routes referred 
to have long been regular highways. The Lijfiji is now the 
only river in the extensive dominions of Zanzibar, south of the 
equator, remaining unexplored. It is probably, with the 
exception of the Zambesi, and perhaps the Juba, the largest oii 
the east coast of Africa, and It is to ho hoped we shall not long 
remain ignorant as to its ^tent and utility. 


Xlll .—Geography and Resources of Newfoundland, 

By Alexander Murray. 

• • 

It is not a little remarkable* that the oldest colony df (ireat 
Britain, and the nearest to ’her, should he the last, or nearly 
the last, of which anything beyond the mere sea-coast (and 
that but indifferently) is known. Ij^iitil within the last few 
years, the whole of the vast mteripr of this great island was as 
much a “terra incognita’* to the exterior world and even to 
the residents (who occupy the coast only) theBiselves, as it was 
in the days of Sebastian’Cabot or Jacques Cartier; and it is 
difficult even now to persuade many people, even amongst 
those who have lived in the country all their lives, that it is 
anything mdre or better than a vast fishing-rock, enveloped in 
everlasting fog, placed in an Arctic position in the Atlantic 
Ocean. Many circumstances have combined to produce* the 
mo^t unfavourable impressious as to the climate, soil, ai:^ 
capabifities of Newfoundland; and representations have been 
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so contrived as to foster ignorance and prejudice, and to retard 
civilisation and progress. Thus the prevailing opinion has 
been formed that the natural resources of’the island are abso¬ 
lutely m7, while the produce of the sea alone, with a strand to 
land it on, is all that natvre intended as an inheritance for the 
unfortunate island and its possessors. The principal, or rather, 
indeed, only object in view in presenting this Paper, is to show 
that many of the objections urged to the colonisation of New- 
foundlana are utterly untrue, and that the fact in many 
respects is, that its natural resources are of p, very high order, 
and may, with properly applied capital and skilled labour, be 
developed into great and important industries. 

The geographical i)osition of Newfoundland is (or ought to 
be) well known, and its general outline of coast, with its 
triangular form, its numerous promontories and deeply-cut 
indentations, have long been represented on maps and charts 
of various dates; but the coast-surveys until within the last 
few years were very inaccurate in the detail at nearly all parts ; 
and there has been no British Admiralty Survey of the western 
and northern coast for upwards of ope hundred years. The 
last survey here referred to was made in 1772 by the celebrated 
Captain James Cook; and the work generally, considering 
the time and appliances at the groat navigator’s disposal, are 
beyond all praise, in accuracy being a marked and favourable 
contrast with some surveys of much* later date. Since about 
the year 1862, several revised surveys have been made 
under Captains Orlebar and Kerr, Lieutenants llobinson and 
Maxwell, and other officers of the Royal NaVy, which have 
greatly added to a correct knowledge of the coast outline, the 
innumerable islands, and the character and soundings of the sea- 
bottom ; but unfortunately, these surveys have recently, except 
at a few places where the discrepancies were most glaringly 
objectionable, been discontinued in favour of Labrador. We 
have now, however, the satisfaction of having an accurate coast 
chart for our guidance frqm the head of Placentia Bay round 
Cape St. Mary, Cape Race, apd along the eastern coast as far 
as the .Twillingatc (or 'i'oiilinguet) Islands, at “the southern 
entrance of Notre llame Bay, together with the Islands of 
St. Pierre and Miquelon, and detached portions of the southern 
shores; but in tlie meantime the whole of the remainder very 
much requires supervision. ^ 

Tne Interior .—Previous to the year 1864 it is perfectly safe 
to say that no survey, or anytliing approaching a survey, 
propfcrly so called, had ever been accomplished, or even 
attempted, anywhere inside of the coa^t lino. In the. early 
part of that year, the late Sir William E. Logan, then Director 
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of the Geological Surv^ of Canada, was appointed by the 
Local Government of Newfoundland to initiate a geological 
investigation of the island. At that time, I‘being the first 
assistant on the Canadian staff, was offered the appointment, and 
accepted it; left Canada, and immedjately made arrangements 
with the Government to cany on tlie inquiry as vigorously as 
possible, and began operations in May of that year. Since that 
time till the present day I have been incess&ntly busily engaged 
in this work; have visited, more or less, every part of the 
country, from centre to circumference, and have ctirefully re¬ 
corded all my experiences from day to day, which finally 
w'ere condensed annually in the form of a Ileport of Progress, 
addressed to the Governor of the Colony. Although my duties 
were supposed to be purely geological, and particularly in 
reference to the prospects of the j)resence or otherwise of 
metallic ores or other economic mineral substances, a very 
large proportion of my time w'as necessarily occupied in topo¬ 
graphical surveying, ‘the result of winch is the map which 
accompanies this, it being from an original scale of miles to 
one inch, reduced to a scale of 25 statute miles to one inch.* 
Any one at all acquainted with geological investigation, and 
witji the absolute necessity of a correct map upon which to 
delineate the boundaries of formations, and otherwise to repre¬ 
sent the structural details,* will at once perceive that topo¬ 
graphical work, in a case like mine, where no one simple feature 
was correctly represented, and many most important ones not 
represented at all, was of paramount importance to arriving at 
even an apprcujcimate conclusion in regard to geological facts. 
Hand-maps and other maps certainly had* been previously 
published, showing certain imaginary mountains, lakes, streams, 
rivers, &c., but no measurement or trian|jul^tion had been 
attempted; and the result %vas, as might be expected, a most 
perfect caricature of the reality, where no one single feature 
was drawn in its right place, or in the remotest degree resembled 
the object it was intended to reprdsent. The plan I adopted 
for carrying on these surveys was*ou tlie same principle as 
that usually practised by theoffiefer^ of the Government Survey 
of Canada, n&mely, to scale the principal watercourses by means 
of prismatic compass and Eochou’s micrometer telescope, 
keeping up a connected system of triangulatJon from all the most 
conspicuous heights, and by taking repeated astronomical 
observations for latitude and magnetic variation. By ihesc 
means the whole of the great features of the island have been 
.... —- — — —•- 

* The engraved map acoompanyiiig the Paper is stiU fur her xeducel to a 
Bdhle of about 30 miles io an inch.—£i>. 
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laid down,«and in some, parte, esp^ialljr on tbe western side of 
tiie isJand, a consideraDle amount of coast and minor detail 
These suryeyEP, moieoTer, have been connected at several 
parts to the morQ accurate and recent work of the Admiralty 
surveyors, and last year they were further checked by a‘ regul4r 
and systematic survey for a railroad, by transit and level from 
St. John’s Harbour to St, George’s Bay, The result has proved 
highly satisfactory, as demonstrating the accuracy of the topo¬ 
graphical work of the Geological Survey, which was accomi 
pl}saed under many difficulties. 

My experiences in the interior of the country, while carrying 
on the geological investigation, enable me to speak with a 
considerable degree of confidence as to its merits and demerits, 
and encourage me to assert that the opinions generally enter¬ 
tained are in many respects erroneous, and in all must be more 
or less modified. To make my statements as explicit as possible, 
I shall attempt to give a faithful account of the subject by 
arranging it under the following heads i viz,. General Geogra¬ 
phical Character; Climate; Timber and Mineral Lands. 

Qenercd Geographical Character — Mountalna .—The coast at 
all parts of the island seaward is essentially what is usually 
termed ir<md)ownd, rising frequently in bold, lofty precipices, 
vertically, or nearly so, from the ^a. The general character 
of the outer interior may be justly termed mountainous, 
although in no case do the mountains attain a very remark¬ 
able dtitude; but the inner interior may be more properly 
described as a vast elevated and undulating plateau, with 
ranges of minor .hills alternating with shallow valleys. The 
general trend of all the great physical features is about 
N.N.E. and s.s.w., the principal range of mountains, commonly 
called “ The Long Range,running near the western side of 
the island for nearly its'^entire length. The Cape Anguille 
range and the Blo-mi-dons—the latter of which (on the south 
side of Humber Sound) rise to an altitude in some instances 
considerably over 2000 feet—run outside and nearer to the 
western coast than the Lonjg Range proper, and''parallel to 
it; but being of quite a disjbinct geological age, apd altogether 
different in feature and character, are to be considered as 
independent and separate features. The land ]^ses in mountain 
masses from the southern coast between Cape Ray and Bay 
D’Espoir* at nearly all parts; but a very decided range 
of extremely rugged and desolate hills, reaching at many 
parts an elevation of upwards of 2500 feet, may be traced 
diagonally across the island, running nearly parallel with 
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the Long Range towards Ihe Grand Pond and Hall’s Bay. 
Towards the eastern side of the island, other weU<4efined 
ranges of hills, si^h as the Black Birer and North Harloo 
ranges, which nm in the same parallel direction between the 
heads of Placenlia Bay and Clode Sound, in Bonavista Bay; 
the Saucers Hills in the St. Mary’s Peninsula, and the Ohissel 
Hills 01 Eastern Avalon, all maintaining the same< general 
course. Besides the great hill ranges, a set of remarkable 
isolated and sharply-peaked summits, locally known as tolts, 
are distributed over the interior, which, ri^g abruptly ,at 
intenrals out of th^ great central plateau, serve admirably as 
landmarks to guide the Indian or sporti^an on his line of 
march. 

Rivers. —^Much of the prevailing ignorance of the real cha¬ 
racter of the country is, beyond all doubt, attributable to 
the fact that it has been generally taken for granted to be 
destitute* of great rivers ;*a notable example of which may 
be recorded as being, the expressed opinion of no less a 
personage than the late Sir Thomas Cochrane, a most justly 
highly respected and progressive governor of the province, 
who, having visited all the outports, and circumnavigated 
the island, came to the conclusion that it possessed in no case 
any stream of water that could be appropriately dignified as a 
river, or that was entitled'to any higher designation tlian 
a mere brook! Let us see now what the facts are, as deter¬ 
mined by actual survey. The most important of the rivers are 
the Exploits, the Humber, and the Gander, while there are 
many more, such as the Indian Brook and , others of Hall’s 
Bay, the Gambo and Terra Nova in Bonavista Bay, &C., the 
drainage of which fully entitle them to class in the category. 

The Exploits, —The Exploits River rises in the^extreme south¬ 
western angle of the island,* and within twelve miles of the 
southern coast, near La Poke, and flowing in a north-easterly 
direction, terminates in the Bay of Exploits, Notre Dame Bay ; 
the distances from the sources to the outlet measuring very nearly 
two hundred miles in an air-line. TKb upper waters flow in two 
minor branches, the Exploits pro^fe]; ana the Victoria branch, 
of about equal size, both of which empty into Red Indian Lake, 
which itself is upwards of 36 miles long, with an avera^ width 
of about two miles, and very de^; whence flows the main 
stream 72 miles to the sea. The normal surface of Red 
Indian Lake is 468 feet above the sea, and .its total area 
is 69 square miles. There are numerous tributaries to this 
great river, some of which might with justice be termed rivers 
themselves, and the whole area drainea by tha Exploit Valley 
is doting under three thousand square miles. 
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The Humber ,—The Humber also rises in two branches; one 
branch, which is usually known by the Indians as the main 
branch, taking its origin about 20 miles inland from Bonne 
Bay on the western coast, flowing first north-easterly till 
within ten miles- of tl^e head of White Bay on the north¬ 
eastern coast, where it bends round and runs soiilh-westerly 
to Beer Fond. The other branch heads with the India 
Brook of Hall’s Bay, and flowing south-westerly, and generally 
parallel with the other great features, expands into ^a suc¬ 
cession of small lakes, and finally into Sandy Pond and the 
Grand Pond. The inlet and outlet of the latter are within 
three miles of each other, and both at the extreme northern 
end of the lake, the stream flowing rapidly, and in a circuitous 
curve, westerly to its junction with the main branch about-six 
miles above Deer Pond. Deer Pond is about 16 miles long, and 
has a surface area of 24 square miles. Prom Deer Pond, which 
is only about 10 feet above the high-tide level, the river ^ flows 
majestically to the sea, at the head of the Humber arm, Bay of 
Islands. The lake expansions on this magnificent river are 
numerous, and many of them of vast area. The surface area 
of the Grand Pond is no less than *192 square miles, which 
includes an island of 56 square miles. The whole area drained 
by the waters of the Humber I. have elsewhere estimated at 
something over 2000 square miles. 

The Gander ,—The third of the great rivers of Newfoundland 
is the Gander. This, like the other two, rises from two sources; 
one being within a short distance of the Bay d’Espoir, on the 
southern coast, and interlocking with the soutli-flowing waters, 
whence it flows nbrth-easterly, keeping a tolerably straight 
course, to its outlet into the Great Gander Lake. The other 
branch interlocks with the Gambo and other streams of Bonavista 
Bay, meanders circuitously westward, and finally to the north¬ 
ward, falling into the Great Gander Lake at the (so-called 
by the trappers) south-west arm. The Great Gander Lake is 
of a serpentine form, is upwards of 36 miles long, averaging 
a width of two miles ol inwards, and has a surface area ^ 
44 square miles. The lowpr stream flows in an easterly direc¬ 
tion for upwards of 31 miles into Freshwater Bdy. Tto river 
is easily navigable for boats or canoes up to the lake, the 
surface elevation of which is 75 feet above the level of the sea. 
The depth of this lake was found by sounding to.be at some 
parts nearly 100 fathoms. The area drained by the waters of 
the Gander is about 2500 square miles. 

South-Jlomng Rivera .—TWe are numerous streams which 
^scharge great, volumes of water on the southern coast, whose 
courses rise at right angles to the course of the great m‘ain 
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arteries, such as the Bay d'East Kiver, Bay de K<»rth Biver, 
Little Biver, White Bear Biver, the La Poile, &c.; but these, 
rising at no great distance from the Exploits, aAd interlocking 
with its tributades, are comparatively shod in- length, and, 
except when temporarily expanded at the 'broader parts into 
lak^ or pends, rush in turbulent tqjrrents to the sea from source 
to outlet Many of these streams make a f^ill of not less than 
1^00 feet within a distance of under twenty, miles in an air-line. 
• 8t, Bay Rivers .—^Tbe rivers and brooks which dis* 

charge on me south side of St George's Bay also interlock with 
the tributaries of the Exploits taking their origin amongst the 
mountains of the Long Bange ;* after leaving which, they now in 
a westerly course through a wide expanse of level country to 
the sea. * 

Chfiiraeter of Country .—^The southern country, between the 
head-waters of the Exploits and the sea, is a direary, desolate waste, 
almost entirely void of veget&tion, and for many months through¬ 
out the year enveloped* in the densest of fogs,—cold, gloomy, 
and unattractive as any land can very well be; and these parts 
of the coast being better known and more frequently visit^ by 
strangers than the more iTavoured localities, nave given origin 
to the widely-spread misconception that the hideous character¬ 
istics of this special region apply without mitigation to the whole 
island. It is doubtless the dkse that over enormous tracts in 
the great central plat^u, as also over a great area of the penin¬ 
sula of Avalon, and on the great northern peninsula, marshes, 
and what arc appropriately called burens, occupy the surface; 
but in nearly all«cases the valleys of the rivers are well wooded, 
and most of them possess level and fertile tracts here and there 
where cultivation of the soil would certainly be remunerative, 
particularly as auxiliary to other industry. Tkese great plains 
are dotted over by innumefable ponds and tarns, irf many 
instances occupying fully otte-half of a whole area of many 
square miles; indeed, it has been asserted, that were the whole 
island mapp^ out in detail, more than one-third of the 
whole surface would be represented by water. But it is in the 
valleys of the three great arteries, of which 1 have already 
made fecial mention that agriculture is hkdly to become a 
great and important industry of itself, more particularly if those 
favoured regimis axe immediately opened up as tiifiber limits to 
enterprising lumbermen, whose mterest it would be to construct 
roads and encourage settlement. According to a rough estimate 
I made some time ago, there is an extent of fully 1000 square 
mil^of available country in the combined valleys of the Gaisier 
and Gambo levers, and there is nearly as mucn*more up6n th^ 
Ex]^ita, inclusive of the arms and Mys at its mouth; while 
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upon thevwestem side of the island, the Humber Yalley^ the 
dountry oB both sides of St. George*s Bay, and e](tensiY6 t^ts 
‘ surrounding Poirt-a-Port Bay, present hundreds of square miles 
which bear favourable comparison with the best regions of 4he 
lower provinces of the I)ominion. 

OUmcde .—Hiere is no Subject connected with the geographical 
hsitory of Newfoundland more utterly misunderstwd than the 
climate. Strangers approaching the island from the Great Banks, 
or sailing along itsT' southern coasts have almost invarkbly to 
cprope their way through a mass of dense fog; more especially 
during the summer months; and they, perhaps hot unnatu> 
rally, assume that this gloomy tharacteristic applies equally to 
the whole country. Experience, however, teaches us that such is 
very far from being the case; and these Ihme visitors who have 
only seen the south and south-eastern parts of the island, m%ht 
be somewhat surprised when told that all the country on the 
north-west side of a line drawn diagonally across the land from 
Cape Bay to Cape Bonavista is usually as bright and with as 
transparent a sky as any part of Canada. The fogs engendei^ 
on the Great Banks, brought in by southerly or south-westerly 
winds, fill up all the bays and creeks 5n the southern shore; but 
after rounding Cape Bay, and running up the western coast 
towards Codroy, these watery vapours suddenly cease altogether, 
and may be seen as a dense dark cloud butting up i^inst the 
mountain-sides, and stretching, like a great grey wall, away far 
out to sea to the westward. The great Bay of Placentia, with 
its numerous points, creeks, and coves, is a great receptacle for 
these fo^, wluch hang over it like a pall for days and sometimes 
for weeks together; while southerly and southrwesterly winds 
carry the vapours before them across the narrow isthmus of the 
peninsula of ^valon, and fill up Trinity Bay in like maimer. 
Conception Bay' is comparatively clear, the fog being checked 
by the hills and greater breadth” of that part of the peninsula; 
and even at St. John’s the atmosphere is often clear, bright, and 
balmy, while some three ioGiiles out to sea one ?ast dark mass of 
fog stands up like distant land on the horizon. In trinity Bay 
also, while all is envelope^ in mist in the middle of the th^, the 
lor“ inlets are •perfectly free from it, and the , sun shines bright 
ancT cheerfully. Northward of Cape Bonavista fogs are of very 
rare oocurretfce, and throughout the great interior, north of the 
aforesaid line, they may m said, as a rule, to he absent alto¬ 
gether. In, other respects the climate of Newfoundland as 
compared with the neighbouring continent, a moderately tern- 
pesate one. The heat is far less intense, on an average, during 
^the rammer than in any part of Canada, and the extreme ^Id 
"of winter is much less, severe. The thermometer rarely jEodi-’ 
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cates higher than 70° Fahr. in the former, or much below isero 
in the latter; althougli the cold is occasionally ag^vated by 
storms and the hnmidity consequent u^n an insular positimi. 
Thei climate is undoubtedly a very healwy £toe, and the genmal 
phyaiqw of the natives, who are a pqtverfully-built, robust^ and 
hardy rai^, is a good example of its influence. 

« Foro^ Timber ,—^The best of the indigenous forest timbercon- 


the ^eat rivers already mentioned, and . the valleys of their 
tributaries, but they prevail also, more or less, in all the minor 
valleys, and notablj^over the country surrounding St. Qeorge^s 
Bay and Port-a-Port Bay. Large tracts of country in the 
Humber Valley yield groves of the finest description of white 
pine, which is also the case in*the valley of tho Exploits and 
*sundry of its tributarips; and over a vast extent of the Gander 
and Gambo countries. In each of these regions a great* 
timber trade might be established, which would assuredly be 
succeeded by settlement, for which a great extent of the land 
is admirably adapted. The spruces and larches are known to be 
of the best of quality for shipbuilding puiqioses, while the 
yellow birch is said to be e juai in durability to English oak. 
This latter timber abounds chiefly on the western side of the 
island, and particularly about the St. George’s Bay region, 
where it frequently attains a great size, both in girth and 
height. ' 

^ Mineral Beabtireea .—There is every probability that vast 
tracts on both sides and centre of the island contain metallic 


ores of great Value and importance. The chief of these are 
copper, nickel, lead, and iron, which^ are usually more or less 
nearly associated with serpentine and other magnesian rocks 
of Lower Silurian age. The presence of the precious metals 
has been indicated by analysis at a lew parts, and native silver 
is said to have been found in Fortune Bay. In the mean¬ 
time the only mines in active operation are at Tilt Cove and 
Betts’ Cove, both in Hotre Dame Bay^ and at La Man'che, in 
Placentia B^y; but the developments recently made at the two 
former places have been so encouraging, that thfre can hardly 
be a doubt that the ener^ and enterprise displayed by the pro¬ 
prietors and directors of these locations will be imitate 
many other oapitdhsts, and the Bay of Kotre Dame, particularly, 
will soon become a great mining centre. , 

•Coal ojnd other Mineral Svlatawm ,—Bocks pf carbouiferoivi 
^0 axq spread over a vast extent of country in the .St Georgefs 
oany r^On, and in the valley of the Humber, near the Giaq^ 
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Pond, and^^tiiere appear to be a few worked seams of coat 
These latter, altjiough apparently ocjcupying only a limited area* 
may probably be found, when fairly opened up, to be of very 
great local importance, as their position in each case is in the 
centre of a country well adapted for settlement, near to metallio 
minerals, and witnin a short distance of the terminus of the 
proposed railroad. The lower .part of the same formation al^o 
contains enormous masses of gypsum, and the numerous saline 
springs and incrustations of salt upon the surface of the exposed: 
rodks show the existence of that mineral, ^which in all pro¬ 
bability might be utilised. Of ordinary economic materials 
the country contains abundance. Roofing-slates of admirable 
quality may be worked out in Trinity Bny^^ Marbles of various 
descriptions are known at Canada Bay, ^ay of Islands, and 
several other localities ; splendid granites occur at many par|8 
of the great Laurentian country, while sandstones and limestones 
for building and oti^er purposes ‘abound, especially at the 
northern and western sides of the island. 

Betrosp&it —It may very reasonably be asked why, with all 
these natural resources, with a salubriqus climate, and the great 
advantage of comparatively close proximity to the Mother 
Country, has this island been so utterly ignored, while labour 
and capital has steadily and constantly advanced past it, to fill 
up the wild regions of Canada, or to regenerate tne unhealthy 
plains and great prairies of the Far West ? The answer to this 
question is not far to seek, although to some interested indi¬ 
viduals it may appear invidious. It has hitherto been the 
almost invariable custom, originating in ignorance, and persisted 
in through prejudice, to represent the country as unfitted for 
any occupation Ymtjishmgf as having no land worth tilling, and 
no timlter worth eutting more than required for building fisher¬ 
men’s huts, and fishing-stages, or to yield an occasional spar for 
a boat or small vessel. It is not '‘taken into account that the 
surface of the island is actually nearly a third larger than Ire¬ 
land ; that is to say, it contains an area, inclusive of its islands, 
of about 42,000 square miles It is not considered that no sur¬ 
veys have been m&de till lately; and that the coast residents of 
intelligence have rarely, if ever, seen anything whatever of the 
great interior; nor is allowance made for the absence of accu¬ 
rate information from the want of roads, or any but the most 
primitive means of communication. People m England, or 
lin any of the more civilised colonies, would scarcely be made to 
believe that not many years ago setUemeni for farming, or other 
purposes utilising the land, was prohibit^ by statute; and that 
to uiis day thS practical effect of the present law is to deter 
any miterprise that is not directly connected with this filheries; 
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that opening uplines of road through the country is mere foUy; 
and that all the improvement requhed is a cow-path to lead from 
one fishing-station to another! Yet all this is literally and 
absolutely true, and there are those even now, in the face of all 
that has lately been proved on the evidence of the most credible 
witnesses of the facts, who }>ertinaciously maintain that the 
laj;ter misrepresent the reality, and that noming better than the 
weU-wom old groove of the alternative of fishing or starving is 
vrorth consideration in Newfoundland. In round numbers, the 
total population o^the island at this moment is about 150,000 
souls, supported almost altogether in provisions by the Dominion 
or the United States; while 1 have no hesitation in asserting 
that, were it treated^ike any of the maritime provinces of the 
Dominion, where mming, lumbering, and agriculture are duly 
epcouraged, the time need not be far distant when the numbers 
of the inhabitants might be reskoued by tens or hundreds of 
thousands, and eventually by millious. 

The 80 -ealled French*Shore .—The greatest hiudrauce of all to 
advancement or progress of any kind is the arrogant pretensions 
of the French, founded upon old and misconstrued treaties, who 
assume not only an exclusive right of fishing, instead of a con- 
cwrrent right, over one-half of the whole coast, but actually to 
exercise territorial jurisdiction over the same; excluding the 
owners of the soil from the use of harbours where mining, lum¬ 
bering, and agriculture might be pursued. Thus the finest 
regions of the island hre left at the mercy of these foreign 
intruders; the country is infested by lawless marauders and 
smugglers; the Magnificent timber is being recklessly cut down 
or burnt; the salmon and herring fisheries are fast being ruin¬ 
ously destroyed, and not one single penny-piece comes in the 
sliape of revenue to the exchequer of the province. 

Bat at length there appears to be a glimmer of hope that the 
Colony is destined to see better days, and that its worth and 
capabilities may shortly be more genorally recognised and appre- 
ciatedr Pressure from without has done something in this mreo- 
tion, and the successful result of 4)he two copper-mines which 
have been established is likely to stimulate ii^uiry and attract 
the attention of enterprising adveuturers and capitalists. Up¬ 
wards of 1000 people are ste^ily employed all the year round at 
these two mines alone, and many more are likely to be so em¬ 
ployed hereafter; other mines are likely soon to spring intq^ex- 
ist^ce, and the influence that must be brought to bear through 
the agency of this mining population will be irresistibly in 
favour of agricultural settlement, and the establishment o^nieans 
of jx>mmunication, where a_ready market wiU M airrays at 
ter surplus produce. It is beyond all doubt that the best descnp- 
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tions of grads, green crops, and most of the cereals, thiive admi- 
rably upon the lands surrounding the minor bays, Notre Dame; 
and that beef, mtitton, pork, butter and cheese could be raised as 
Mrell as in any part .of the British North American domimona, 

WUA Animalsy Fishy <&o^T!he indigenous game, beasts, and 
birds of the country are of the finest possible description, and in' 
vast abundance; whije the rivers and lakes abound in varioi^ 
species of fresh-water trout, and only require the due enforce-^ ^ 
ment of the law preventing the outrageous and universal prac-" 
ties of barring the mouths of the rivers, to render them as pro¬ 
lific of salmon'and sea-trout as any streams in the world. These 
attractions have, ibr several past years, induced travellers and 
sportsmen to visit the island; and few of those who have enjoyed 
a few weeks among those wild mountains and plains, have ever 
regretted the time spent there, or have failed to return to th§ 
scene of their adventures whenever opportunity offered. The 
principal beasts of the chase are thd cariboo (a species of rein¬ 
deer), the black boar, the Arctic hare, and the beaver. Wolves, 
foxes, martens, and weasels are sufficiently plentiful among 
beasts of prey. The game birds are three distinct species of 
grouse, of which the commonest is the* willow-grouse {fjogopus 
albvs, GmeUn)y a bird quite equal in flavour, and affording sport 
little, if at all, inferior to the red grouse of the moors of Great 
Britain; wild geese, black duck, teal, snipe, custar, golden and 
other plovers. 

That these few hurried and imperfect ^remarks may have the 
effect of in some degree counteracting the very erroneous im¬ 
pressions too genertuly entertained regarding a •very important 
possession, 1 sincerely hope; and let me aad, that I feel very 
sanguine, should mining adventure extend as auspiciously as it 
has oegun, there ig a great future for Newfoundland; that roads 
and telegraph lines will ihteisect the present wilderness; that 
the axe of the lumberer and the lowing of oxen will resound 
through the forests, and that smiling fields and cheerful villages 
will replace the desolation^of bygone years. 


* 

Xl\,—Report of a Jomney acro^ the Jdand of Newfoitndlandt 
undertaken ai the inatemee of his Emdlmcy Sir J. H, Glover, 
from the sovih-voest arm of Green, Bay, wd Gcdd Cove in WhUe 
Bag, to the eaet arm of Bonne Bay, By Staff-Commander 
Gj^obgb Bobinson, B.N. 

' Tbib sohtbrwest arm of Green Bay is the north-western inlet 
of Notre Dcme Bay,_tbe northern side being a continuation ‘of 
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the coast-line trending west from Cape John. The tma is deep 
and narrow, running up 17 miles from the point oi Green Bay, 
4nd 23 mile#from Betts* Cove. The southern &ide of the atm 
is thickly wooded to the water's edge, whilst the northern rises 
abruptly, and extends to the westwf^ as far as Sandy Pond 
in a range of hills rising from 700 to 800 feet in height*’with 
bare, rounded summits, and but sparsely wooded for some dis¬ 
tance down. As we rounded the sandy point at the head of 
^e arm we observed a bear on the beach busily engaged feed¬ 
ing, but he retreated into the woods before we were within range. 
We travelled up the banks of a small brook that flows out of 
Sandy Pond for about three miles, passing patches of good, red 
soil, suitable for agricultural purposes, spruce, flr, and birch 
timber of fair size, and the land rising gradually to about 200 
feet. Leaving the brook on our left, we proceeded in a westerly 
direction^ over marshes with stuyted spruce ahd fir, the steep 
range of'the south-west artn falling into the valley on our 
right; we noticed a feW footings of maer, out no other signs of 
life. A granitic beach fringes the east end of Sandy Pond; 
the south-west arm ridge, here densely wooded, sloped gradually 
down to its shoref On the south side of the pond an extensive 
fire had destroyed for some miles the smadl wood that bad 
grown on its granite soil; five very wild ducks bein^ the only 
denizens of the lake. The we*st end of Sandy Pond is 8^ miles 
distant from the head of the south-west arm and small brook 
feeding it from the west. Crossing a marsh at the head of the 
pond, we put up a solitary snipe, passed through soiye good 
wood, all recently burnt, and, travelling in a north-westerly 
direction, rose over the ridge at a height of 500 feet above the 
sea. Alternate* marshes, bald granite barrens, and belts of 
stunted spruce and fir characterize this counti;y .until we began 
to descend into the valley of Mic-Ma<f Brook, about foiur miles 
from the head of Sandy Fq^d*. 

A belt of red soil, suitable for agriqplture, and about a mile - 
broad, sloped down to the brook; it is covered with excellent 
timber, and some* of large size, consisting of spruce, fir, birch, 
and a W pine., Mic-Mac Brook, 13Q feet wideband ^m two to 
three feet deep, ran about north and south where we crossed it. 
We heal'd the sound of a considerable fall up the stream, fmd 
notieed that its banks were densely wooded for some distance 
down the valley. 

Passing through a narrow fringe' of green wopd, perhaps lOO 
yards &om the brooks •our track lay up a st^p ascent of 
60Q feet. The woods had been recently burnt over a linge 
area, and nothing presented itself to the eye bht bunit*windit 
falls, the branches pointed and blackened by the fire, and the 
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bare granite rock under the upturned roots. We crossed three 
ridges of hills of the same character between Mic-Mac Brook 
and Mic>Mac Pond^ a distance of about six milefif all entirely 
destroyed by an extensive fire;— o, jportion of our route that 
shoula be avoided on account of its high level and steep 
gradients, independent of its unsuitability for any purpose of a 
road, as it brought us out on the centre of the lake instead of the 
end, and over the highest round the margin of the pond. Mic- 
Mac Brook and Pond are known to the Indians by the name of 
Xndian Brook and Pond, which we have altered to prevent con- 
iiision with the Indian Pond and Brook in the valley to the 
south-east. 

Mic-Mac Pond is about five miles long and one broad, lying 
north-east and south-west, witli the exception of the northern 
arm, which appeared shallow and full of boulders^ We crossed 
the lake in two rafts, passing between the southern wooded 
islet and the islands joining the point of the northern arms. 
No sooner had we lauded than we observed a stag swimming 
from the wooded islet we had passed towards a point to the 
south; wo succeeded in killing him as he landed—a two-year 
old,, in excellent condition. Leaving Mic-M& Pond, we rose 
over a granite barren, with patches of wood, to a height of 350 
feet above the sea, where we camped for the night. At dawn 
in the morning a doe and fawn visited our camp, coming within 
30 yards of the tent; the fawn was shot, and nis skin carried 
out as a remembrance of our journey. We gradually rose over 
barrier-ridges to a height of 300 feet above the sea, from which 
point we had an extensive view over the countiy of the Humber 
and the highlands of Bonne Bay ; about a mile distant to the 
south we sighted a herd of 14 deer travelling abjut south. Our 
track now led i^s through numerous ponds, often concealed in 
dense p^^tches of wood, which occupied considerable time, as 
we were obliged to make frequent detours to avoid them. 

4 The White Bay barrens, rising 800 feet above the sea, are 
distant four miles from the coast-line of the bay; the summit we 
crossed .was crowned with an enormous granife boulder, from 
which we had a good view of the surrounding countiy. The 
descent into While Bay is densely wooded, the trees improving 
as we approached the shore. We passed several ponds stocked 
with good trout; and, crossing three ravines running to the north, 
debouched on the sea-coast at the head of a steep wood-slide, 
with the little settlement lying below on the shingle beach at 
our feet, and H.M.S. Eclipde anchored ia Gold Cove. 

The valley at the head of Whit© Bay is contracted by 
* sleep wooded hills on either ude to about 400 yards. The brook 
is full of excellent trout; and, although there was little water 
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wken we crossed, the d&yris on the banks, and thl^ delta of 
shingle pushii^ out into the deep water of the bay, indicate 

considerably Tolume in the spring. * 

Bising over the steep wooded shoulder of, the. western hills 
to a height of 600 feet, ue passed a .considerable quantity of 
good timber, birch, spruce, and fir. This continued for about 
two miles from the coast; and then an undulating country, 
intersected by marshes and ponds, tributarfcs to the Humber, 
stunted spruce and fir, and rocky summits of granitei, led u? 
some six miles in a^westerly direction to Gill’s Look-out. , 

From this ridge,* which rises about 800 feet above the sea, 
there is a beautiful view of the valley of the Upper Humber; 
Adie’s Pond in the distance, lying at the foot of Mount Bales 
Kange, the serpentine^ waters of the Humber flowing to the 
south-west on the left, a square bit of Eircliy Pond below, 
with the. yellow marsh beyond,^and to the right Aldry Pond 
buried in the woods. • 

We descended towards Birchy Pond tlA-ough a considerable 
quantity of burnt wood and about four miles of marsh. Tlie pond 
is small, and bn its southern side has a cousiderahle sprinkling 
of the timber it fhkes its hame from. Here, we first found the 
red sandstone,'^an excellent substitute for a grindstone; killed 
some trout, and that excellent bird the bittern, whilst waiting 
for the Gill’s flats to caiTy o*ur provisions up the river. The 
Humber River flows through the western end of the pond, and 
then branches out into nrfmerous channels and shallow lagoons, 
forming low alder-covered islands, previous to its plunging over 
a twelve-foot fall above a mile below the pond. A fringe of 
fir, birch, and spruce generally clothes the margin of these 
waters; but beyond, the marsh and stunted spruce invariably 
appear. Paddhng across the river in Abrahtun iiTill’s flats and 
up one of the shallow lagoon#, the principal portion of <jur party 
walked some four miles ac|pss a large marsh with a little burnt 
wood and scrub, until we arrived within a short distance of the,, 
river, where a belt of good timber was met witlu Spruce, fir, birch 
and juniper clothed the south bank, Snd on the opposite shore 
a few pines reared their heads aboVg the variegated foliage. 

The river was deep and sluggish wheie came out, but 
soon became rapid as it cut its path through the low clifls of 
red* pebbly conglomerate (horizontal), and forced a channel be¬ 
tween the piles of dark granitic boulders, stratified sandstone 
full of nodules, and other rocks of water-worn character*that 
choked of th» stream. A succession of rapids and 

steadies took us up to Rosetta Island, a pretty fork in the ijver; 
but from this point the stream fell in a continual i^pid frongt^ 
Adie’sPond. 
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Adie*s Irond is a considerable sheet of water lying at the foot 
of a moiazitain*rang6, stretching to the north-east of which Mount 
E^s is the mo^ conspicuous; its general direction is w€tet- 
south-west, from four to five miles in length, one and a-half to two 
miles in breadth; it is fed by a large stream tibiat we oroeeed in 
the south-west comer of the lake, and by several large Inooks 
on the northern side. To the southward and eastward of the pond 
the land is low and inarshy, and we saw no good timber, but dn 
the northern aide we noticed a sprinklii^ of birch among the» 
w<^ed slope of Mount Eales Bange. The beach con^sted of 
smooth water-worn boulders of granite rock, intersected by 
beaches of the red conglomerate and fine red sand. The soulh- 
west extremity of the lake is bounded by a broad swdy beach 
fringed with a grove of birch, in which Andrew Joe, the Indian, 
had pitched his wigwam and left his beaver-skins to dry. At 
the wwk of this ^ove a large marsh extended for some mile^ 
gradually falling into the lower valley. Prom the bicok at the 
south-west comer of the pond we proceeded in a westerly direc¬ 
tion for a saddle in the hills. Passing through several marshes, 
and crossing three streams by the dams the beavers had made, 
a steep wcent of 500 feet took us to the summit of the ridge, 
from* which we looked over the lower valley of the Humber, 
recognising the Lobster House, Hind’s Hill, and tlie upper 
waters of Grand Pond. " 

Gradually rising over ridges of wooded country and Crossing 
two large brooks, feeders of Adie’s Pond, we climbed to the 
top of a gr^ite plateau crowned with perched boidders; fitom 
this summit, in the early morning, the clouds lay over the 
valley like a white sea, with the dark hills iu the distance rising 
out in striking contrast. Passing to the right of Joo*8 Look¬ 
out, a conspicuous hill with a pile of stones, built by Andrew 
Joe’s father some years previous, wte found ourselves involved in 
a difficult country \ bare, rocky barreps, divided by valWs filled 
with timber and chains of lakes, lay across our track. We were 
discussing our midday meM one of these ponds, when An«* - 
drew Joe and his fEiithful four-footed companion, Wa-l^toiv 
suddenly appeared on the ^Cene to,our great pleasure, as he 
was well acquainted with the country. Under 'his gUidcun» 
we pxxjeeded to the westward and southward, picking* our 
way between chains of lakes, across narrow granite necks 
dividing waters, in one case differing 100 feet in level^^' and' 
naing to our highest elevation, 1700 above the see. Prom 

this summit our view embraced a large extent of country; to the 
*noT<h-Wai|| the Erskino Mountain Bange dip]^ idW'Bmine Bay; 
•to the aou^-west the south head of the Bay of Iidands; to me 
south the eastern end of Deer Pond and Grand Fond; and lo 
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the south-east the Lobster House and the distant hills 1>Fer the 
Exploits. ' We now gradually descended through a more wooded 
country, passing numerous lakes, exhibiting a thinly-laminated, 
friable G^te, hi^ly metamorpho^ and mudi qc^toited. Foot¬ 
ings of deer became common, and in some places a beaten path, 
but we noticed no well-worn ti'ack''trampled by the feet of herds, 
as seen in the southern parts of this island. Crossing the country 
as We did, signs of large migrating herds as feported trarelling 
ta the smithem peninsula in the summer, and returning in the ^ 
fal^ could not nave escaped our notice. Andrew Joe was of* 
this opinion,-—th 9 ,t dne wolf destroyed more deer in a season 
than ail the sportsmen. We came on the skulls of two fawns 
killed by wolves; one lay in a small marsh at the head of a 
pond, gr^ trampled all round it. No sooner di^d our 
party passed into the wobds out of sight than the hungry pack 
brolce out into a chorus of howls. It might well be considered 
if the pre^t bounty of 10 dellaili is a sufficient inducement to 
destroy them. • ' 

We noyr traversed the valley bounded on the north by the 
precipitous range of Mount Erskiue. Crossing a large marsh, 
we descended into a denseiy-wooded country skirting the edge 
of Whiteway’s Pond, and glad at some parts of our jouriley 
to wade in the water in preference to the dense thicket of wood 
along the edge of the lake. * Cliffs of quartz overhung the 
pond, but the beaches were granitic. A considerable brook 
flows out of Whiteway’s Pond, falling, as Andrew Joe told us, 
into Bonne Bay. We noticed a piece of serpentine in a small 
stream after we had crossed tlie brook, but the rock in situ was 
slate. Passing by the side of a small pond, *and struggling 
over a hill of windfalls, we arrived at the head of Wigmour 
Pond, which empties itself into the northern inlqt of the east 
arm of Bonne Bay. Andrew Joe, however, dedlined to 4ak6 us 
out by that route, so we had 4o climb the western side of the 
dividing ridge, which rises^ about 1000 feet above the sea: at 
the summit it was capped by a largo marsh and a pond, where 
our sportsman shot a duck. We descended to Grassy Pond 
through a well-wooded tract of country—^birch, spruce, and 
juniper of good size,—^but the hill was steep; the top of the 
ridge and the pond differing 560 feet. We followed a chain 
of small ponds to the head of the southern inlet, reaching the 
beach by a steep descent of 400 feet. It was low-water, rortu- 
nately, so we w&ed across the inlet and walked along the beach 
towards the point of E^st Ann. Patches of red marl, which 
rubbed perfectly smooth in the hand, cropped out of the ^ud 
in one or two places; it appeared to be w^ adapted for4erra-^r 
cottSa ware. The hills on the eastern side of Bonne ^y werd 
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slate, anSi reminded some of us of Llanberis in North Wales; 
but the southern arm, with its high basaltic-looking table-lands, 
rising about 1700 or 2000 feet above the sea, presented by 
far the grandest^ §cenery. 

Here our journey endf)d, H.M.S. Rdipse again taking charge 
of ns and conveying us round to St John’s. 

The accompanying sketch of our route across the island 
is compiled from data necessarily imperfect and hasty, itn 
aneroid barometer, a prismatic compass, a few pole-star lati¬ 
tudes, and points from Mr. Alexander Murray s Geological 
J?urvey of Newfoundland, constituted our resources for a survey. 
We are indebted to Mr. Murray for the chart on which the 
work is plotted, and likewise for the description of the red 
pebbly conglomerate extending from Birchy Pond to the . head 
of Adie's Pond, forming the base of the coal-measures. Signs 
of glacial action were (^served all along this journey, fM, indeed, 
all over the island ; the striae taking the natural trend of the 
valleys, the grooves^ and scratches being retained remarkably 
perfect in the harder rocks. 
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* Ahd>al>Kudir, retired chief, 191. 
Abdul Medjld, 19. 

Abdulia-Bek, 25. • 

Abraham Gill’s Look-out, Newfound¬ 
land, 2R1. 

Abrolhos Islands, high specific gravity 
of the sea at, 77, 78. 

Adie’s Pond, 281, 282. * 

Afrasiub, Cambyacs II.’s futlior-in-law, 
treasure of, 12. 

Aimnra Indians, nltnost amphibious, 
206, 207, 211. 

Ajan Country, 99,100, 

Aksu Chin Plain, 91. ^ 

Aksu-Murghab, the, 35. , 

Ala-baital Defile, 32, 35. 

Alai Mountains, .38; Valley, 38. 

Alai and Pamir, Russian Expedition to 
th^ Mr. R. Mitchell on the, 17 et serj. 
Alkotra Lake, 08; River, 69. 

Aldry Pond, Madagaw;ar, 231. 
Altuplanicie, table-laud of the Andes, 
202, 204,206, 207, 208. 

Altyn-Dara River, 

Araaswaal tribe, 220. 

Amazon, head-waters of the. 208. • 

Ambdhimundrdso Town, 50. 
Ambohimanga, 48; capital of the 
Northern Tanala, 62. 

Amb(>hipcno, Hpva fort, 57, 58. 
Ambdhitsivalana, 49. 

Amin, Mahomed, 36 note. 

Amid Tdla, 136. 

Andtivolo, 66; Phfin, 67. 

Andes, Cordillera of the, 204. 
An-din-sion Town, 181. 
Andrdnonandriana military station, €4. 
Andrftopdsika, 67. 

Andrew Joe's Look-out, 282; depreda¬ 
tion of wolves at, 283. 

Andriefsky, M., 150,155. 

Andringitra granite range, 51, 53; ex¬ 
tinct crater on, 58. 

An-go, 180. ' 

An^ille^ Gape, Range, 270. 


Anj Si country, 100. 

Ankdrana, Hova fort, 58; Mr. Sibree's 
account of sumptuous «iinner at, 60. 

Ankdmtra Peaks, 70, 

Ankavdndra Plahi, 65; River, 64. 

’Aiikay h*rrace, fine scenery of, 48, 71. 

AndaiW Town, 66. 

An-sin-Chow, formerly Da-vnn, Town, 
165. 

Antkitibbo, 69. 

Antelopes, nurabora of, in Tibet, 105. 

Antofagasta Port, 204, 250; climate of, 
2.52; railway, 250. 

Autungodrahuj^ Ifova fort, 67 ; beauti¬ 
ful situation of, 67. 

Antsdmpandrono Village, 68; timidity 
of the peo]do of, 68. 

An-tsi-hoi Village, 186. 

Antsiruamandidy Town, 63. 

Apacbetas, cairns denoting sites of mur¬ 
ders, 211. 

Arani Town, 215. • 

Archa, J lunpcruapBeudo-eahinua, 23,4 0, 
43, 44. 

Archa-Bulak, 35, 87^ 

Arch(y; Defile, 24, 2o; Monotains, 25. 

Argols, dung-fuel of Tibet, 92. 

Arka Ragii, 131. 

Arkhnra, Ovia Volif 29. 

Amj^iea undulata, 246. 

Assagpiai River, 226. 

Atacama, Desert of, in Bolivia, 211; 
Mr. Josiah Harding, a.i.c.'t., on tlio, 
250 et aeq. • 

Ataoamcnos, a fast dying out race. 

211 . 

Atlantic, sj^cific gravity of water of, 
77; distribution of saltncss of, 80. 

. . I North, specifio gravity ot 

the water of, 76,82. * 

-, South, specific gravity of 

the water of, 77,82. 

Atmosphere, rarity of the PamJr, dis¬ 
comfort of, 37 aiii note. , • , 

Aullagag, or Poopo, Lake, 205, 208. *’ 
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Avalon Fwinsula, 274. 

Avikvy Village, 48,49. 

Baber, King of I'crgatiah, 17. 
Bagomoyo, rapid in(}rcaso of the town 
of, 254. 

Baggink Gasomal Range, 19^. 

Bagu Karmo, 131. 

Bahl Village, 188. 

Bai-dun, bitter Bait>watt‘r springs, 182. 
Bailey, Prof., 140. 

, Bain-^alai, 171. 

Baines, Mr. Thomas, 247; his dcscrip* 
* tion of the Limpopo, 220. 

Baines* Drift, on the Limpopo, 226. 
Bai-shui YilWre. 180. 

Bai-yan-dian, 178. 

Bai*yan>ho Village, 185. 

Bukndk Village, 182. 

——Tulung stream, 112. 
Bam-i^Dunia, 9io Belor-tagh of Hum* 
boldt, 20 note, 21. ' 

Bampfir Fort, 197,198. ^ 

Bana-i-lagi Range, 196. 

Band-i-Nilag Range, 190,194. 

Banks of Newfoundland, dense fogs of 
the. 274. 

Baobab, or Cream-of-Tartar tree, im- 
nfbnse size <if, 247. 

Barkionl Lake, 168; Town, 168. 
Barkly, Sir H., 219, 220. 

Basmati, snow-covered range, 195,199. 
Bay d’Eost River, 273. 

Beda NdkehUk, 128. 

Belcla's Borg, coal outcrop on, 239. 
Bellew, Dr., 5, 6,8, 9. 

Beni River, 208. 

Bdsikdona, 51. * 

Betsibdka River, 67, 71. 

Beteiloo Province, 47; dialect, cbarac- 
ter of, 55. 

Betts’ Cove, Newfsundland, silver- 
mines of, 275. 

Biddulph, Captn 13,16. 

Bin-chow Town, 179. 

Bint Village, IM, 199. • 

Bircdiy Pond, Newfoundland, 281. 
Bi-tun-tao-ohi Piequet, 170. 

V Block River Range, 271. « 

Blanohq Bay, 144. , * 

Blauwborg MountaiDB, 227. 

Bloed River, 224. 

•Blohm, Mr., 1S7. 

Blo-mi-dons Range, 270. 

Bogehang stream, 128. 

Bog(t>ban, pass of the Tian-shan, 
185. 

Bt^oola, snow-peaks of, 185. 

Brmva, Notes on, to accompany Origi- 
- naV ifaps, by /Dommabder G. 0. 
^ • C^wurtU 201 et aeq. 


Bombay, the veteran native attendant, 
Uganda Expedition, 254. . 

Bonavista, Cape, 274. < , 

Bongo Lava, gneiss ridge, 71. 

Bonne Bay, Newfoundland, 280, 288. ^ 
Bonsdorf, A., geodesist, Alai Expedi¬ 
tion, 22, 34. 

Bongainville, Cane, 139. 

Bourhan Biida Mountains, 91. 
Bow-din-foo, 172. ** 

Brabeium tteUcMfoUum, 242. 
Brahmaputra, the, 115,116,117,12l. 
Brava CK)rdill6ra, 208, 209. 
BretschhekUr. Dr., 4. 

Brick-tea. 7,104. 

Brooder Stroom, the, 240. 

Brown, Rev. G., Notes on the Duke ot 
York Group, Now Britain, and New 
Ireland, 137 et aeq. 

Buchanan, Mr. J. x., on the Distribu¬ 
tion of Salt in the Ocean, as indi- 
t cated by the Specific Ornvity of its 
Watgrs, 72 et aeq. 

JBuJdleia mlvisefoUa, 245. 

Buffalo River, 224. 

Bnjiing, 125. 

Bul„a kind of borax, 126 and note. 
Bnl-chn, 130, 

Bu-lun-tsi Village, 165. 

, Buluntsir River, 153. 

,liurchellia eapenaia, 247. 

Buried Cities in the Shifting Sands of 
the Great Desert of 'Gh>bi, Sir T. D. 
Forsyth on tlio, 1 et aeq. 

Burkatei Village, 186. 

Burton, Capt., 256, 262, 264. 

Bush Veldt, geological formation of, 
237; timber of, 240; wanton burn¬ 
ing of, 241. '• 

Button's Reef, aul^ifeious character of, 
235. 

•Buurmann’s Drift, 219. 

Vahtropia gigantea, 188. 

Canthium, Caiie teak-wood, $248. 
Capparia albitruncti, 246. 

Cmooles, silver-mines of, $250, 251; 

Range, 251. 

Carpenter, Dr., 83, 84. 

Casumir, King of, 2. 

Cerro Negro, 251. 

Chabuk Einga, or Village, 93,125. 
Chiigra, summer pasture-grounds «f the 
Tartars, 128. 

Cbahuil District, 118. 

Chai-dian-kiang Village, 177. 
Choi-t«ao-ya Village^ 181. 

Chai-vo-poo Village, 185. 

Ghakar lUian, 194. . 

Chakartalab Village, 123. 

Cha-kow Village, Ira. 
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ChakB& 106. 

ChaUeager, 75, 76,77. 

Ohimdo^ or Tsiamdo, 110. 

Chavwe/rifpt Mikthdana, 190^ 

Ghampas or Chonpias, the, 90. 
Champigntin, musMoom, rare In Cen> 
tral Asia, 26. 

Chang, a kind of beer, 112. 

Changba Gyulpo, Qaipon, 109. 

Ohiingid Vifl^, 182. 

Ohang-mo-diui Village, 182. 
Ghanonzi-nsu wella, 170. 

Ohanuiigo Lake, swarma of leeches in 
the marshy borders o^ 258. 
Chan<n<sian Town, 180. 

Oharcas Indians, 212. 

Charcham or Charcnnd, 3. 

ChargutCKo, la^e size ot 110. 
Ohe-ohuan-sion Town, 177, , 

Chemion District, 47. 

Ohen-chow Town, 175. 

Ohcn-din-fix> Town, 173, 

Chen-goo Village, 181. * 

Chon>kuan>poo^ow Village, V77. 
Chen-tsi-sian, formerly Lo-ke*lan, 
Town, 186. 

Oheriug Chitsnm Town, 112. 

Ohot&ng Town, 116,117,133. • 
Chigimili, abandoned gold-field, 138. 
Chikut Cho, 129. 

Ohimray Village, 122. • 

China, Col. Sosnoffsky's Expedition ft), 
abridged and tabulated aoooimt of, 
F. C. H. Clarke, b.a., 150 et aeq. 

-Sea, average specific gravity of 

water of, 76. * 

Cbinbo, 181. 

Chin-din-sian Town,*173. 

Ghinghiz Khan, 4,19. 

Chipgmi Village, 196. 

Ching-tn-ibo, capita of Si-chuan Pro¬ 
vince, 155, 158. 

Chin-pin Village, 160. 

Gbiring Dund^ Monastery, 97, IflO, 

101 . 

Chissel Hills,«27]., 

Chi-tsiir-hoo, salt lake, 165; Village, 
166. 

Ohoenjiens Mountain, 221. 

Gtiodol Sangpo, 126. 

Cho-dow-lin Village, 18f. 

Gho-Un-poo station, 178. 

Gholo^ half-breed race in Bolivia, 213. 
Chblno Qna Laring Cho, Pangong 
Lakes, 91. 

Chona Jong, great exchange mart, 118, 
134 

Chon-Su, 82, 33, 35; VaUe^f of the, 
32; Defile, 35. 

CUbiing OoUa 127. 

OhrisBie Lake^ 226. ; 


Ghukhang, 134; Valley, As. 

Ghdkii Laroha, 129; Paai, 129. # 

Chdkya Phuttog, 188. 

Chniancani Pass, 909. 

Ghulpas, oDuiimt buryiug-placos of tho 
Inaions, 207.* 

Gkumtic, 126. * 

Chupgo, 130. 

Cbuquisacit, ancient name of Sucre city, 

212 . » 

-Province, 204 ; the super¬ 
abundant crops of, 216. 

Church, Col., 208,210. 

Chnrkoiig, ruined rest-house, 123. * 
Churtau or CUhartan, Buddhist monu¬ 
ment, 90 note, 114. 

Chukya Phiitang Town, 117. 

Cbu-tsui Villa^, 181. 

Chuznn, 124. 

Giivitmo Karmo, 134. 

CiUey, Capt., 2^. 

Cimmerian darkness,” term applied 
to dry mist, 21 note. 

Clnti City,^12,214. 

Clarke, Capt. P. 0. H., Jt.A., translatod 
and abridged account of C^ol. Sos- 
noifsky’s Expedition to China by, 150 

Cl2a*?own, 215. 

Coal, abundance of, in tho Transvaal, 
239; Mr. Wilson’s Boport on, 239. 
Cobijah seaport, 2(H, 233. 

Cochabamba City, 212; Deportment,' 
204, 215, 

Cochrane, Sir Thomas, 271. 

Cohen, Dr. E., lithologistj^^/^O, 285, 
2:i7 ; on tho goolog^l^ *^arahas 
Sfctd, 23.3. , 

Culodmdron catenae, 24? 

ColqueoLaca, mines of, 21K 
Comedfo of Ptolemy, 21. 

“ ComunuladesJ’ Indians, 211. 

“ Coiftitanlino,” Pamir ran^, 34, 

Cook, Capt, accuracy of his Newfound* 
loml survey, 268. 

Coop«'r, Mr., attempted ascent of tho 
Braliamputra by, 95 note. 

GopiAr in the Transvaal, 238; native 
^ornaments of, 238. 

Cordillera of tho Andes, 208,209. 
Cosapa Peak, 295. 

(k»usin8, Bev. W. E., 71. 

Crcepi'r bamboo of Madagascar, 5^ 
Crocodile River, 218, 222, 228,2? 
Crocodiles, domestio visitations 
Madagascar, 69. 

Cunningham, General, 89 mde., * 
Ctutigia fagineaf 242. 

Da-ban-chen. 185.^ 

Dadkhwah Mohamad Tiutn^'^ 
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Da-ho^ian Tows, 159. 

Ba-bo-yan Village, 187. 

Daity Bteam>lass(^, Uganda ExpeclU 
tiou, 254. 

Da>Kem, Upper .Yenissei Valley, 18. 
Dakdong Ghak£ salt'kiarsh, 93; Lake, 
125. < 

Dokmar Chuch&n, 131. 

Dildtang, 133; Plain, 117. 

Dam Plain, 131; River,v]3l. 

—— (^|iargas, or Nidrgan, Paas, 131. 
.Dani, '*t)orals and Coral Islands' by, 
140. 

Ddngrd Yum Oho, 106, 107: large 
extent of 109. 

Danibeg, description of the “ dry mist ” 
of the Pamir, by, 21. 

Danube, discliarge of, double that of 
the Nile, 84. 

Dnraut>Kurgan, 37, 38, 42. 

Darius, Ehotan City said to be tho 
limit of his conquests, 2 . * 

Da-shan-yuan, 178. ^ 

Da-shi-tow station, 168. 

Dasht-itAlai steppe, 42. 

Dasklr Village, 191. 

Da-tsuan wells, 182. 

Davis, Mr., on geology of Eersteling, 
23^ note, 

T)6 Cherik District, 108. 

Du Tabardba District, 108. 

Dd Taklung District, 108. 

De-BU-foo Town, 175. 

Ddnr Pond, Newfoundland, 272. 
Deliqn^ Bay Railway, projected, Mr. 

R.Sur; Hall’s report on, 247. 
Dendk^ver, - 

Deodar isa, 51. mmensc trees of, 136. 
Desaguare^^itivor, 205. 

D’Kspoir, C^pe, 270 ; singular corrup¬ 
tion of, to •* Despair,” 270 note. 
Dhansiri River, lVi 6 . 4 
Dhejen Town, 113,130; Jong, 132. 
Dhu^ng stream, 135; Village, 135,136. 
Dhom^ Village, 133. 

Di-ohu, the, 112. ' < 

DigungChambo, Gyalpo of Lhdsa, 107. 
Din-ohow Town, 173. * 

.'Dingd Village, 132. t 

' Diokar Karpo, 128. * 

Dirbum sandstone liifl, 196. 

Bfcnnga District, 263. * 

'Blcffo-poo well, 182. 

Blo-dkd Defile, 48. 

Bogcf Ndkpo, 124. . 

Bogda, nomads, 117. 
m. 130. 

Boedo-ouky, Col. the Prince, 42. 
Bowia^g, sulphurated tepid spring 
nal 19. «. 

*• eftowdtsad-gow Village, 186. 


Dumphu, or Hota Sangpo, River, 106, 
130. 

Dunda, 261. 

Dundangam District, 262; hiUs, 2C3. 
Dun-goan-poo Village, 181. 

Dun-mu-da Village, 187. 

Duun, Mr., 236. 

Duprat, Viscount, 221 note. 

Durga Village, V1&. 

Drakensberg Range, 228, 227. t 
Dry mists, 21 note, 37 note. 

Du Ilalde, map of, 116. 

Duk Duk, singular Polynesian institu¬ 
tion of, 149. 

Duke of York Group, New Britain, and 
New Ireland, Notes on, by Rev. G. 
Brown, 137 et sea. 

Dnkti, 131. 

“ Dumbfik,” large-tailed sheep of Yar- 
kaur], 98 note. 

Dwarsberg Range, gold-mine of, 237. 
Dza-ehu, the, 111, 112. 

Dzia-gco-ho, the, 175. 

Dziau-dzi-sian Town, 174. 

East Ann Point, Newfoundland, 283. 
Eekebergia eapeneie, 242. 

Edifie, H.BI. 8 . tho, 280, 284. 
Eestorling, geology of, 284 note, 
JSlicodendrmi eroceum, 245. 

'Eland River, 22B. 

Elton, Capt., 225,226. 

English River, Transvaal, 247. 

Erinan, M., 73. 

Erskine, Mr. St Vincent, 223 note, 
226.'- 

-, Mount, Newfoundland, 283. 

Er-tai Village, ]re7. 

Etienne, Pbro, French African Mission, 
254. 

Ewlea pseudo-haenue, 242. 

|lxploits River, 271; Valley, 271. 

Saqaraetmm eape/Me, 243. 

Faiz Buksii, 19. 

Fan-chen Town, IJfO, • 

Fan-chiiig Town, 156. 

Fanoch hamlet, 194; Pass, 190. 
Fan-yiii-moo Village, J60. 

Fedchonko, M., 20,«25, 33 and note, 34. 
Fei-chen, 171? 

Ferganali, annexation of, by Russia, 
17. 

Ferguson, Port, or Lagoon, 187. 
Fin-lo-poo Village, 163. 

Floyer, Mr. £. A., Journal of a Bonte 
from Jask to Bampilr, 188 td eeq. 
Fo-kiaAg-sian Town, ICO. 

Forsyth, Sir T. D., on the Buried 
Cities in the Shifting Sands orBic 
Great Desert of Gobi, 1 et . 
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Johnaont Mr. W., Jonni^ of* in Mada- 
gBBoar, 70. 

Jom Ma^, 127. 

Jonepona, office of the, 90. 

Jowdar Hills, 189. 

Juba Biver, 267. 

J umbi River, 134. - 

Jung Ph£]dl Pnyil, Os and not-e. 
Jy&limg, 132. 

Jydfishang Village, 185. 


Kbhir (3azi Nullah. 190. 

Kohuuk sandstone hill, 196. 

KaisorjK), 124. • 

Kalilk Tang, 136. 

Kolkla District, 191; Hill, 191. 
Kalmaks, wandering tribus, 4. 

Kangni Chumik, 125, 

Knnguir, sacred book of Buddha, 115. 
Kank City, 5. 

Kantsia-yui Town, 101. 

Kapok River, 222. • 

Karo-Doria Riror, 85. 

Kam-Kuzyk Pass, 44, 45; oftgin of 
name, 45; stream, 44, 

Kara-Kirghiz saints, tombs of, 28 note. 
l^ra-Kul Lake, 27, 28; raiity o^ rain 
in, 31; Russians on the, 19; island 
of the, 29, 30 <twd noh. 

Karainuk, Great, 42, 43. , 

Karka, iincertainty as to, 99 aiid nolep 
100 and note. 

Karkimg Village, 133. 

KaiTud Lhakhwg, 133. 

Karwan River, 189. 

Kaslian Mountains or Magalies Borgo, 
227. • 

Kashgar-Daria, sources of the, 33. 

Kusbl Nullah, 189; Village, 189. 
KaMmabad Port, 1977198, 199. 

Kutak City, destruction of, by sand- 
storm, 5; ruins of, 6, 7. • 

Ivatal Janin, conical Hint hills, 191. 
Kathlamba Mountains, 227. * 

Kiitmar, 129. 

Kato,' Lama pafliamont, 119. 
Kuuffmann, Qen., 22. 

-Peak, 25. 

Kawamba, 261. 

Keate, ‘Governor, 2l9,222. 
Kclat-i-Zangi, beautiful wild scenery 
of. 193. 

ieurken Village, 185. 

Kenik, 130. 

Kerr, Capt., survey of Newfoundland 
by, 268. 

Ketch wayo, Znlu chief, 221. ^ 

Keufia trees, 209. 

Keztng, or Phalung Yakdii, 100,127. 
Khai Oh4k& salt-marsh, 93; Town, 
125. • 


Khami, oasis of^ 158, 182; ^nwn, 187i 
183. « 

KMmpas people disrinot firom the 
ChampoB, 95; ohafacteristios of, 96, 
100 , 102 . 

Kham*taste Vtlki^ 171. 

KargosHi, Pamir, 28. 

Khirgiz hovels, wretchedness of, 44. 
Khobdo military colony, 155. 
Khur-i-Bint River, 192. 

Khotan, King of, 2. 

Khua-lo-sian Town, 173. 

Kiu-lin-kiang, the, 151« 

Kidng-lung, 131. * 

KiVhu Sangpo, nr Lhaad Rivor, 132. 
Kilong Pass, 105, 128. 

Kimniamsale stream, 263. 

Kimulung Monastery, 182. 

Kin Oh’dng-ohun, journey of, over the' 
Great Desert of Gobi, 5. 

Kingani River, Rast Africa, Mr. P. 
• Holrawoiid on the, 253 et sea. 

-Villi^e, decayed trading sta¬ 
tion, 257. 

Kiugwcrc Forry, 257, 258. 
Kin-sha-Kiang, the, 114. 

Kipaseliu Pook, 51. 

Kijwluiks, noniM race, 17,18. 

Kipora stream, 2G8; District, 264? 
Kirghiz, numtwl race, 17,18./ 

Kirk, pr., 256, 267. M 

Kisiibi District, 261, 262. f . 

Kisum Village, 106. /. 

Kitchkene-Kizyl-SU) RedI . ar, 20. 
Kin Pswis, 123. 

Kivuku Perry, 257. 

Kizyl-Dario, source of tho, 27. 
Kizyl-Kul lioke, 2f. 

Kizyl-Kurgan, 23. 

Kizil-Kurt, 24. 

Kizil-Su, 28,38, 43; Valley of tlie, 42. 
Kizil-Yart, Altti Mountain 20, 28. 
Klaproth, M., 19, 111. 

Klein Marico Rivor, 219. 

Klip River, 218, 222. 

Klipstni)e1, 220; mal-tlold near, 250. 
Kohi l^hran, 189. 

Kohua Shahr, ruins of, 13. 

Kok Nor City, ruins 6,7. 

Kokdh City, 99. • * 

Kok-Su Deffie, 44 ; River, 42. 
Kokur-nur Lake, 114. 

Komati lierge, 224; Poort, 220 : 

221 . 

Konkong River, 110. jityi-al 

“Korbit," reddish insects ’ 
sand-dust storms, 21. 

Kostenko, Capt., 21, 33 «a*'oleauir 
correction of Pamir heigl'* 

Kotsmbuc, M., 75. • 

KoUndy stream, 41. 

167. 
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Kow'tdao VuUge, 159. 

Kudukudu^ 189,142. 

Kugttpchi sands, superstition relating 
to, 4. 

Knlanka^Togai, 24. 

Knm Bhahedan,*or 06idum Padshah, 
martyr-shrine, 8, 9,10. ' 

Kumbu Thang Town, 118. 

Kunar Kunu rock, 190. 

Kun-tun-shan Mountaina^ 180. 

Kur-tu Village, 187. 

Korumnt, 141. 

Kumn-Sai, monptoin stream, 28. 
Bd-shui station, 186 ; wells, 182. 

Kutu Country, Maviti ravages in, 255. 
Ky Goriop, or Vaal River, 222. 

Kyd KydPuiSS, 117,184; Bafka, 129. 
Kydng dhui Chd, 127. 

Kydring Cho, 110,130. 


La Manchc, Flaccntia.Bay, silvor-mincs 
of, 275. 

La Paz, City, 212, 215; longitude of, 
20.3; Dcpartinciit, 204. 

La Plata, head-wnters of the, 208. 

La Poilo River, 273. 

La Rivo, mines of, 216. 

Lnbban Padmi, exorcist, 115. 

Laltoafoun Hills, 248, 

Loddkli, conquest of^ by the Rdjd of 
Lhasa, 87 note. 

iMtjopvM uUms, 278. 

Ldmus of Tdwung, independent charac¬ 
ter of, 120. 

Lnn-chow-foo Town, 161,181. 

Langar Bulghar Akhund shrine, 9. 

Lungdong Village, 132. 

Langmd Jung, 180. < 

Ijnnkor, or M^simik, Pass, 88. 

Ijnn-tiim-sian, 178. 

Lau-tsiow, 178. 

Los Salinas, nitrdto sf soda deposits 
of, 250, *253 ; variable tempemturo 
at, 252. 

LOshdris, the Bedawin of Bcluclilstau, 
199. 

Taurus hullatn, 245. 

Dinl in the Transvaal, 239. 


Din^of, Col., 80, 35. i 

' Diomes, vorocious, in Modagasoni* 49. 
DirbiM., 75, 76, 77, 79. 

Blcun^o, or Olifants, River, 225. 
‘BlflPO-pRiver, 131. 

Blo-)ikd ig Village, 134. 

B<^ Nds chief man of Noli, 90. 
Bo^o, noil32; River, 132. 

1 ^, 130.id Lama of, 115 and note. 
^ B(^0Hfiuky, 120. 

Bc^^e^arg, untry, 116. 

. nal IS* 128.« 
(^vM^ft^gTown, 162. 


Tian-da-tsir Village, 176. 

Lian-moo-tsin Village, 186. 
lian-sian-Bian Town, 172. 

Lian-tsun station, 174. 

Liao-dun station, 183. 

Ligandi Range, 189. 

Lih Village, 120, 

Likwo, or Kapolc River, 222. 

Limay River, 202. 

Limpopo, or Crooodile, River, 218,225, 
237; source of the, 223; tributories 
of 223 * 

LimUr Gyalpo, Rdjd, 107. 

Limvubu Rmr,226. 

Lin-ker Village, 176. 

Lin-shui Village, 164. 

Lin-si-low Village, 177. 

Ling-zi Thang Plain, 91. 

Li-tsun, .178. 

Li-tsun-tan, Govemor-Qonernl of Yun¬ 
nan, quondam pirate, 152. 

Little River, Newfoundland, 273. 

■ Usutu River, 250. 

Liversedge, Prof., 140. 

Livingstone, Dr., 231, 232. 

Loa stream, 205, 253. 

Lo-bei-chuun-tsa station, 168. 

Lolioihbo Mountains, 218,220,221,223, 
226, 240, 248. 

Logan, Sir William 268. 
liuha^no Village, 61. 

I^In Mountains, 227. 

Lomh Karmo, 129. 

Long Range, Newfoundland, 270. 

Ixip City, 5, 6. 

Lopchak, title of caravan-loader from 
Leh to Lhasa, $7. 

Lord, Mr., 66. 

Lotiti, or Ditin, 250. 

Lotow-tsin-tsa balKng-place, 167. 
Lourenco Morques, 225: proposed rail- 
, way from, to New Sfxitlanil, 247, 
Low-he-kow Village, 156. 
IiB-yang-sinng Town, 1.59. 

Luchdn Cliah Village, 197,199. 
liUcia, St., Bay, 220. • 

"Lutf,” fibre of the “toka chiga’* plant, 
used ns clothing, 6. 

Lufigi River, still unexplored, 267. 
Lu-gaii-gnan-tsa, firesh-water *wellB, 
166 . 

Lnn-dc-sian Town, 180. 

Lungi^rengorc River, 264; unnavigable, 
265; Valley, 255. 

Lun-go-poo Village, 162, 

Lussao, Gay, M., 73. 
l<ydenbe^, formation of the^ 229, 

Mdchu River, 110,112. 

Mackay, Mr., mechanical engineer, 
Uganda Expedition, 254, 264. 
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Mflg.ilies Berg, formation of, 220, 
River, 22:{. 

IVlahiijili) Rl^er, 

Muhainaninn, Hova fort, oS, 59. 
l^ahoiniHi lOiniu, 20 notf. 

Mailt lalamls, j:}7, 13S. 

^Iiikadii J'^ltind, 137. 

Miik.iliilao, “ ('ocliroacbes,’’ Ma]ag.aa> 
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Mak.ipau'i Uaime, 227. 

MaKutffi. K(i|i, 220 
Malvdi mini V’llluiri-, 2(53, 2(i.‘) 

M,i]. ig i'^y 1 mgiiiiirr, 71 ; claiuied to In 
;t diaiici of .Nr.ibie, .^7; DniryV 
V <K aliul.iry of, 71. * 

M'l ll.m-tblll wells, lh2 
M.i tiMiii .'^fiimt, eojijMr mine of, <37^ 
2..S 

M.ilojio Kim 1 . 210 • 

M ifiioii lljvir 208. 

Maiiiuiibolo Ri\er. (it, 6.>. 

M.m.mar.i Rim r, «■>!>, (57. • 

\Taii.iO|.iia Rnei, (5] 

M.niis.,, ()i Siii-liii-si.m, Town, 18(5 
M.niu'ii \ ill if;e. 07, 127. • 

M mi, liinldliist e.i.un, ‘jO nnfr. 

Mai.i li’iVLi. (>.-), 71. 

M-i'ijoIvy lii\ei, 71. 

Mimplml I’lniiiit, 20 
Vlai.ilxis Stml. formation of, 220, 
2553, 

M.iraiiinra peopii, 140. 

\l.ireo I’olo, 2, 3, 1, .7, (5. 

Mine, MonI, ‘J!iJ; anrif ions character 
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-, Mr. IVml, 241. 

Maiico, j lead uiiiiing | oporation.s ^al, 

IPBjlii^e^lountaiiiH, 227. • 

L^^^H|||||||B^tary 

Ru^^^iiiiiiala li'erge, 227 
Miibk Hutan Village, 19.7, 190. 

^itakm Riv« r, 141. 
ftititaiiana River, 55; splendid Fall 
of,^5; Valley, .70. 
fabillo River, 217. 
latiisofsky, C'apt. 1.70. 
latyatye’s Berg, 227. * 

laiich, M., 222, 226; difeco»ery of gold 
at the Tatm by, 229; on the navi¬ 
gability of the Vaal River, 224 ; on 
the .obstructions m the Limpopo, 


22.7 •. discovery 
vaal by, 238. 

Mnnke l.slaud, ItlS, 

Maun Kivi r, 20.7. 

Ma-v*cii, 178. 

Maviti tribe; ravdgos of, in"^ 

2,7.7. * 

M.ivweU, Lient., survey of Niwfoiu! 
land ii}, 2(58. 

Mcroikmduli, Ahwimder, 221, 
Met^uieti Mr., 2 ; 18. 

]M( •liteirtme.m, salmity of, 84. 
JMeiilloiies M ,i]Hiil, 2Ul. 

JMi iiaiali.ika Kimi, .72. .73; Vidh); 
r>i> 

IVft Tidii P.iss, 1,‘5.7 
Aleoko l>laiii|, I Iks, 11.7. 

.7reiiusk\, 51.. 221, 222. 

Mr I III. i;;:) • 

Mfim trie, 2 . 77 , 

51 .iota ^tie'iin, 2.7.1, 2.7(5, 2(5(5 

5li.i(i.m.u iMi.^'i 1 

.Ml ,111 smii Town. 1.7s ^ 

Mi.i'iii I o( till Jmii'mui Sw.miiis.viniloii 
uatiiie lit, 2.7.7 

AIie-M.ic Itrook. 279; I’oiid, 28(1. 
l«HuJi(i.iloiig P.iss, 131. 

Mmiliiii, Ml . 2(12, 2(1.1,201, 2(l.i. 
Al|iiii<iiii Chiko, 12.7 « 

Mm-tsni-tsii Vill.igi, 17(5. 

Mnpii loll Island. 2t5s. 

5lii llii)i, 192, 19!. 

IMiroi Hilt, 190 
Alit/.i Hiiid.ir, 2, :t. .7 
— Hie->em Kliai), 198 

“ Mir/a,” ('ill MoMtgiiiiir*ri«'’.s. 1.1. 

Mo (Jill lairing ('ho, 121 
Alotudiin,', 12'.i. 

Moh.iiiiiiii d Kiiiiii, 27 /lot'. 

Mohn, 1 * 10 * . 77 
.Moll], M ,217. 

Moiiih.isa, itg'n'.rtiiig imjinrtsmr'e of 

287. 

AToiido Village, l.‘!4.' 

Alonga (.align, hiiow'j pi-.ik, 128 
AToii-huil coniitr}, i:’l. 

ATotihpnH, iiativrs of'i’uwaiig, 119 
Alot^'oijfriie, Col , 2, 19, 8(>,99, 112. 

Alo-pnii-shim station. ISO 
ATorati ti.i, (>7. 

Mojokollii, K? 

Miniga nu-sioii-st ilinii, 219 
Moaigi.i, bupiifisi il * null / of, natma! 

lorrii.il joiis, 2 : 50 , 2 57. 

AI'iss, Ml., (50, (57 

“ Mothi r and DaugliU rn,” voh auK 
inountiinb, Blanche Bay* 114. 

Mount Rales Range, 282. 

Mo-vii Villagi, 177. • 

Alow-yer-kow mouutam-streath, 167. 
Alriezi btream, 2n.7 » * 
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Mpwupwa, 

Mbiliiwambiji.Fc'iry, 

MilU^va • 

Muulim Jblu(>i(l, 138. 

Mu«b VillfiVc, 123. 

Muhonyera IIiIIh, KG2; VillaKO, 2fi3. 
Miikotidokwu Btrvam, 236. 

M«k-Su, the, 3J>, 40,4J, ValU'yof th(*, 
40, 41. 

Mu'lui'hn, ruiticd villa<'c^, 108. 

Millions, Kfv. .1., u.i»., on loocnl Jour¬ 
neys in Madnfiasonr, 47 ft t>rq. 
I^Iurc-liieoii liiiii<i;c, Traiiu\»al, 227. 
Mii’j*]! Niillali, 103. 

Aim ray, Mr. Ali'Xandcr, on th*' (Ifo- 
f^mpliy and ilasoiircea ol N< wfoiind- 
laiid, 23 el mq. 

-, (ioolugical Kurvoy of Nowfoninl- 

flniid by, 2St. 

TMiihtoih, (Jominnndrr U C., NoO-s on 
IJolivn, to iwc’oniiiany Orif'inal Maps, 
201 el neq. 

Mii'/aau Jlivor, 220. 

Mwore villftKo, 204. 

Myrsine melnnoplileoity 212 . 
lilzaraino, fear of miroiIilcH by tbo, 201. 
iMzo/o Obi) of llic Kimjaiii Ri\t ■, 2<^' 

\’a ri<-|^,n Villafjc, 110 ; llivoi, 111 
N.ii Villn'^o, 132 
Nuininii tiiho, 30 

\riia Shiyilt, J’lindit, Joinmy of, in 
(IriMt Ti)>( 1 lioni I oh Ill l.iidakh, 
ninl Uetiii'n to Indiii mu Atibiini, Ao- 
cuunt of, by Capt. H. Tioltor, R.l , 
80 et seq 

Naithniif' I’hms, 12!). 

Niiilong 'rown, 117 
Nak Cliu Kha Villape, 100 
Nakchtinp Di&turt, US 

-IStlm Dishiot, 108. 

-(hmiiiuk Mistiict, 108. 

—-Ofiibo Di^tiict, 100. 108, 

V'llliiRo, 100. 

-Poiitod Dibtriet, 10.3 

Nak-pliii-kha Itiver, 101,104, 110, 111; 
Villiipo, 101,110. 

Niile, 12s ^ I 

Nam C'ho, or Tengri Nur, L%ke, 109, 
no, 112, 131. 

Nainakia Peak, 08. 

Nangongo, 130. 

Nau-bhan, annw-elad range, 1,31. 
Nnn-bh.iii-kn\v btation, 107. 

Nara-Yura I'ho, t'lozcu iiier, 134. 

Nuri Khorbiiiu, name applied to the 
province of Western Tibet, 90. 

-Tharu, 98. 

N.ini Punchuk, 107. 

Nftwa Ck hidmo, 128. 

Nf-fiwm oleandr’m, Ifad. 


Now Biitain Island, 144. 

New Ireland, 139. 

Nowfnniidland, the Geography and 
Jteboureeb of, by Mr. Alexander 
Murray :—Position, 267 : Interior, 
268; Mountains, 270; Rivera, 271; 
t'haiaoter of t’ountry, 273; Climate, 
271 ; Forest T* mber, 275 , Mineral 
Resmirces, Coal, «fee., 27.5 , “French 
Show,* so-called, a hindrance to 
development of trade, 277; Wild 
Auiinulb, Fish, A^i*., 278. 

--^ Journey across the 

Island of, (rom Iho S.W. arm of 
Ciecn Bay, via Cold Cove in While 
B.iy, lo the K arm of Benue Bay, 
by Stnil-Comniandcr C Rubiri.son, 
ns, undertaken at the iiistancu of 
Jus JOxcelleiiey ,1. IT (il(»\er, rn, 
278 1 1 M q. 

Ngeieugeu* Yillagc, 261 
Ng >ho Be, 130 
Ngoiai, I2U. 

Niag/n, 1,24. 

-— lliiwan, 88; htreara, SS, the 

boundary bet wi'i n Tilicf and Ijud-akb, 
89,. 

Ni.in-nian-p,i Vill.ige 1.39. 

Kiincho Cliako, 126 , 

'Niiidaug Valley, 131 
•'Ningii camp. 88,121. 

\ing-jiian-si.in Town, 160 
Niujinthangla snowy mouiit.'inifi, 132 
Null Vllliigo, 89 
Normg Cho, 127. 

Voilli llailoc Range, 271 

Notre Dame Bay, Newfoundland, 268; 

mining opi rations at, 273. 

Notuani Riv< i., 218, 219. 

Non, or Lou, Kiiiiig, tho, 111. 

Niic.str.i Si nora de Cnailaliipe, gor¬ 
geous image of, 213. 

Nja Clm, 131 
Nyak Cho, 121. 

Oahu Reef, coinl-formH**„ 

Ochnut arhnrea, 245 •** 

(hlalgnri or Kariapara, 

Ckar Village, 135. 

OUn laurijolia,‘ZiiG. 

- verrueosa, 214. 

Olifanta River, 223, 225. 

Olntia eaperutK, 244 . 

Clo-mainty, “ BI.ack People,” 66., 

Ombo Plain, 106; Village, 106. , 

(Imlahy River, 52. 

Oo-tan-shmi Range, rich coal-seams of, 
131. 

OreodapJtne hullata, 245 . 

Orlebar, Capt., survey of Newfoitna- 
land by, 268. 










